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FRAGMENT INEDIT D’UN CARNET DE 1847 


_ Champrosay, lundi 22 mars 1847. Le matin assis dans la 
forét. — Je pensais a ces charmantes allégories du moyen-äge 
et de la renaissance, ces cités de Dieu, ces élysées lumineux 
peuplés de figures gracieuses. Or, n’est-ce pas la tendance d'é- 
poques dans lesquelles les croyances aux puissances supérieu- 
res ont conservé toute leur force. C’est aussi celles d’epoques 
malheureuses où des puissances redoutables pèsent sur les hom- 
mes et compriment les élans de Pimagination. La nature qui 
va pas encore été vaincue par le génie de l’homme à ces épo- 
ques, augmentant les besoins matériels, fait trouver la vie plus 
lure et fait réver avec plus d'énergie a un bien-étre inconnu. 
De notre temps, au contraire, les jouissances sont plus com- 
nunes, l'habitation meilleure, les distances plus facilement 
ranchies. Le désir poétisait done alors comme toujours l’exis- 
ence des malheureux mortels, condamnes a dédaigner ce qu'ils 
possèdent. L’äme s’élançait sans cesse des trivialités ou des mi- 
seres de la vie reelle dans des demeures imaginaires que Pon 
ombellissait de tout ce qui manquait autour de soi. Les arts 
vétaient occupés qu'a élever l’âme au-dessus de la matière: 
le nos jours, c’est tout le contraire. On ne cherche plus à nous 
imuser qu'avec le spectacle de nos misères dont nous devrions 
tre avides de détourner les yeux. Le protestantisme d’abord 
ı disposé à ce changement. Il a depeuple le ciel et les églises. 
Les peuples d'un génie positif Pont embrassé avec ardeur. Le 
jonheur matériel est donc le seul pour les modernes. La révo- 
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| jouissance physique. Elle a aboli toute espece es co ; 
au lieu de cet appui naturel que cherche une créature 
faible que l’homme dans une force surnaturelle, elle lui ap 
senté des mots abstraits: la raison, la justice, l'égalité, le droi 
une association de brigands se régit aussi bien par ces mot 
que peut le faire une société moralement organisée. Ils n’ 
rien de commun avec la bonté, la tendresse, la charité, le 
— —vouement. Les bandits observent les uns avec les autres 
_ justice, une raison qui les fait se préférer avant tout, une ce 
_ . taine égalité dans les partages de leurs rapines qui leur s 
__ blent justice exercée sur des riches insolents ou sur des het 
| reux qui leur semblent l'être à leurs dépens. Il n’est pas besoi 
d'y regarder de bien près pour voir que la société actuell 
gouverne a peu pres d'apres les mémes principes et en en 
sant la méme interpretation. Je ne sais si le monde a vu enco 
un pareil spectacle, celui de l’egoisme remplaçant toutes | 
vertus qui étaient regardées comme la sauvegarde des socie 


(Le poéte André du Bouchet a récemment découvert un carne 
Delacroix dont les marchands avaient arraché les feuillets contenant 
dessins, en négligeant des notes manuscrites qui sont demeurées inédi: 
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nur te perdre mieux 
mordre blanche 


r délivrée de son lierre croule 
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Le sang qui bril 


DI 


| Dans la terreur nous sommes infinis 


ant 
N; 


> 


IMPERCEPTIBLE 


| Passés les hameaux, les vignes, les jachères, 
Est-ce le ciel qui tinte, qui tinte? 
Est-ce l'amour qui fuit par les bruyeres 


Di Jusqu’a la ligne des collines? 


_ Est-ce le lièvre du ravin qu'on chasse? N 
_ Est-ce moi, pieds nus, qui court, qui tremble, qui att 
_ Clôture où je m’appuie, coeur qui ne guériras plus des so 


 Enfongons-nous tout à fait dans les sables... 
Et que les oiseaux nous oublient! 


LA SOIF 


Jappelle l’eboulement... 
Dans sa clarté tu es nue 


Et la dislocation du livre 
Parmi Parrachement des pierres. 


$ Je dors pour que le sang qui manque à son supplice, 
À Lutte avec les arômes, les genêts, le torrent 
De ma montagne ennemie. 


Je marche interminablement 
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marche pour altérer quelque chose de pur, 
t oiseau aveugle à mon poing, 


ce trop clair visage entrevu 
| distance d’un jet de pierres. 
[écris pour enfouir mon or. 
‘A 
i 


LE POEME 


Dun coup de talon jarrache à la mer 


e pétale qui manque à la rose 


e 


je jette la rose à la mer 
Je me perds dans la foule 


| ELOGE DU SOUFFLE 


Terre mal étreinte, terre aride, 

Malgré de purs ferments et nos larmes, 

"erre tourmentante et désenchantée, 
partage avec toi l’eau glacée de la jarre, 
L’air de la grille et le grabat. 

eul le chant insurgé 

S’alourdit encore de tes fruits, . 

Le chant qui est à soi-même sa faux. 


Par une brèche dans le mur, 
La rosée d’une seule branche 
(ous rendra tout l’espace vivant, 


Etoiles, 
Si vous tirez à l’autre bout. 


SUR LA TERRE IMMOBILE 


Pendant que je cherchais, le jour se perdait. 


Nous étions immobiles, nous n’attirions pas le vent, pot 


tant le vent venait. Dans les sillons, le ciel nous atteint dea 
forte fraicheur, — par ce froid qui exsude, et qui glace, — 


dans les sillons, en proie au ciel. sl 


Dès le moment où la lumière se déclare, où elle prend son 
élan pour s'achever, il y a ce feu dilapidé dans le jour. | 


Je n’ai rien su avant de m'immobiliser. 


Je ne suis sorti qu’un moment. Depuis, j'ai toujours traîné 
à la surface des champs. J’avance, chevillé à la terre molle, 
la terre sombre que le froid ne nivelle pas. 


Ici, ce qui ne vit que par le feu est laissé sans feu. Por 
tant, les rives avancent. 


Je n’etais pas certain de retrouver la lumière en m'arré- 


tant. L’arbre que je n’ai pas cessé de voir est là, — mal; 
le vent. N 
Sans étre étonné de ce qui reste immobile, — avant « 


’ A . e Ar 
m'arréter, de devenir, sitôt seul, lampe dans le jour nul. 
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LE FEU ET LA LUEUR 
2 Pe { 


Je ne retrouve pas le terme du ciel dont la töte sans cou- 
. ade x a 
ur s’environne d'une blanche respiration, devient proche et | 


ide. 


_ Le jour dont je ressens la charnière en faisant route, le 
ier 
vent. 


L’aîr s’interpose entre nous et une autre respiration qui 
ve jusqu'a la neige. 


4 


_ Le chemin que je conserve un moment. 


y À Ru. 
y REGNE A 
st A 
3 . 2 le , DA =, 

Ce lit abrupt, — dont jai prévenu la lumière, où nous 
avons circule. 

Lair est si haut que nous ne paraissons pas vivants. me: 


“SI 


« 


_ Cette lassitude, sans peine, — et avec nous, la blancheur 


le la poussière régnant. 


ne 


Sans que l’air, — plus rapide que le pas, ait disparu. 
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ANDRE DU BOUCHET 
ROSEE 
Ce feu qui apparait, — pour nous assourdir. 
Nivelés, — sur cette route, — au ciel? 


La route qui stagne, — de Phorizon noir aux lueurs du‘ 
5 3 
jour, — sous le pied. 


Avant que la sécheresse du ciel la rejoigne, que la lumiè- 
re, — accourue jusqu’à elle, redouble. 
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ANDRE FRENAUD 


LE TURC A VENISE 


a Christiane 


Un turc enturbanné sur les canaux, 

‘son chameau dans la gondole, 

lépaysé parmi le vert et rose, il ne croit pas, 

d s tapis gothiques tout en pierres sur les façades 

et des médaillons en marbre pâle, 

des cheminées comme les bombardes, mais c’est la fête! 
'R 


Il n’est pas descendu au debarcadere des Esclavons 
mais parmi les bateaux radoubes. 


De pleines barques de quartiers de boeufs et de bonbonnes 


ery . . . 
au matin se croisent entre les palais. 
DE 


Le lion de pierre aux prunelles de diamant 

qui guidait les navigateurs la nuit, 

l'église entamée par les entrepôts du commerce, 

les grands degrés du Rialto, un gros de voiles abaissées 
pour l’aubergine et le gorgonzola au marché aux herbes, 
la rumeur poissonneuse tenant les maisons encastrées, 
les lessives drappees haut battant partout 

une quotidienne célébration, 

en bas des paquets gonflés et des chiens morts 

la mer ne blanchit pas l’eau sale. 

a 
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ANDRÉ FRÉNAUD 4 


Il a vu dans les souks des frigidaires et des radios, 
il leur préfère le poivron jaune. 

Il Sessoufle vite dans ces longs salons envahis. 
Plus lui plait une trattoria aux Zattere 

et deux fiasques de rouge 

au milieu des petites gens bavards. 


Il est passe sous des voütes oü le flot 
lisse les moires du soleil sur la pierre. | 
De minces maisons se deplacent autour de hauts portiques 
et des échoppes de menuisier viennent à ras bord. 
L’herbe pousse entre les dalles aupres des citernes. 
Des femmes avancent derriere des colonnes. 

Les nuages apparaissent dans l’eau 

le soir à la lueur des lanternes. 


Trois tours Paccompagnent, jamais les mêmes, 
en brique tendre et penchent, il ne s’y reconnaît pas. i 


C’est toujours la fête. Serait-ce vrai? 
Songerait-il a pénétrer un secret? 


Derrière la fagade précieuse d’un palais jamais vu 
l’enfilade résonne parmi l’azur doré. 

Des statues tronquées s’empanachent dans la verdure. 
Le grand canal est entré dans la pièce d’apparat. 
L'action qui se joua jadis brûle à nouveau. 

Les colonnes, les églises, avec les fenêtres aux volets clos 
tout sévanouit qui se relève different, 

la beauté sans répit surgie, de quoi connaître 

la détresse où se confond l'excès de joie. 


Des espaces campagnards où les enfants courent 
les entrées, les sorties de l'eau partout, 
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LE TURC A VENISE 


les triomphes inscrits, le jardin retire, 

de la Madona del Orto ou de San Trovaso, 

de chaque lieu à un autre lieu unique, 

égaré toujours et toujours se confiant 

a l’imprévisible apparenté par Palchimiste millénaire 
serait-il entrainé où la mer s’elargit, 


> 


dans les mouvements de la foule qui se compose 
au grand théátre des Procuraties? 


Mais là n’est pas l’amande et le secret joyau. 


Il entre dans le vestibule dans l’ombre, il a passé les portes 
Il avance attiré par le centre irradiant... 


Quel savoir se prefigure ici dans la splendeur? 
‘Quelle célébration perpétue, éblouie, 

les noces de la fierté de l’homme avec sa gloire? 
Les hauts globes se gonflent et les pierreries sourdent. 
La couleur secréte un prestige irreel. 

Quelle couleur? Qui saurait dire l’innommable 
qui s'exhausse et qui change, qui s'éteint 

pour aviver la flamme unique 

Est-ce le cèdre ou le cuir de Cordoue? 

Est-ce marbre ou ivoire ou quelle cire antique 
l’inébranlable matière qui s’attendrit, 

la ténèbre éclatant de l’énergie transmutatrice 
en l’or obscur de San Marco? 


Il a pris de la splendeur dans ses yeux. 

Qui pourrait l’y voir? Ils caressent les pigeons 
ou soupirent au pont des soupirs, ils sont au Lido. 
Ses yeux seuls qui rêvent et la ville où il vaque 


avec son gondolier. 


Il a disparu vers la gare du chemin de fer. 
Il a posé son dernier turban sur Siméon Piccolo. 
S’il est venu par ici jamais qui le dira? 
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RENE MENARD 


LA MER 


N 


Le rocher me laisse dans le bleu et le vide. Cette matiere, 
quelle est-elle? Près de la côte, elle ruse. Je reconnais de 
rivières, des étangs, enfin de l’eau. Au delà, cette masse n’est 
| pas liquide. Elle se fige en petites máchoires qui mordille: 
la lumière, la font éclater. Le ciel n’est pur que bien au-dessus 
ss de l'horizon. Cette chose est tombée. Elle est d'avant la parole. 


a 


La voici qui frissonne, semble participer de la terre qui 
a la recueillie. Je sais qu’elle n’est pas sans limites, qu'au-dela 
sont d'autres rochers, un sol qui me recevrait. J'ai besoin de 
_ dresser cette géographie rassurante. La mer m’évapore en 

idées. D'instinct, je recule, je cherche pour mon regard [ appui 
d’une pierre, de la touffe d’un rejeton d'herbe. Ce que j’ap- 
| pelle les vagues roule indéfiniment vers moi sans m atteindre. 


Mon corps crépite d'inquiétude devant cet espace impos 
sible où il perdrait sa station verticale, son ombre, et les di- 
|__| stances. | 


Aucun recours en esprit. Mes images, lancées de la terre, 
sont perpétuellement rejetées vers la cóte. Tout vocable de- 
vient exotique. Je ne me réfléchis pas sur la mer. 
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Je me reduis à mon souffle. Je le ralentis, le place en con- 
trepoint de l’écroulement régulier des vagues. Ainsi puis-je 
au moins vivre à côté de la mer. Elle et moi divisons le temps 
par cette respiration. Ce rythme monotone n'est qu’une coin- 
cidence. Je regarde la grande étendue. La vie semble s’allumer 
çà et là par des jeux d'écume blanche, elle s’évanouit aussi 
vite qu’elle apparaît. Mes yeux décèlent des changements de 
teinte, mais je ne peux dire bleue, grise ou verte les couleurs. 
Elles sont celles de la mer. De même pour les bruits, les 
odeurs que m’apporte le vent. Un ordre se révèle d’une singu- 
larité véhémente, auquel je n’oppose rien. 


Je me sens lentement chassé de moi. Mes yeux portent si 
loin que je vois (horizon courbe monter vers les étoiles ca- 
chées. Je me fais de nuit pour les apercevoir. Le soleil n’est 
qu’un astre parmi les autres. Nuit et lumière se succèdent. Où 
sont les jours et les saisons? Et la douce terre que j'ai tant 
aimée pour ses feuillages? Le même martèlement se poursuit 
à mes pieds. J'ai oublié qu'il sagit de vagues. Il n’y a rien, 
rien que la mer. J'ai froid. Jai oublié qu’il s’agit de vent. Il 
ny a rien. Pai faim. Jai oublié qu'il s’agit d’un jour presque 
écoulé. Il n’y a rien, rien que la mer. 


if 
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ANDRE MIGUEL 


TOISON 


Matiéres veloutées, fourrures vertes, élasticité, diversité: 
et mobilité des formes me font paraître dans un pin, dans um 
chêne, dans un cèdre le pouvoir même de la métamorphose: 
celui de l’agilité à passer d'une ligne droite a des vibrations 
de courbes, d'un angle aigu de branches à des spirales en 
frondaisons, du polyèdre d'un fruit à l’extrême sinuosité des 
griffes dans l’écorce. 

Le régne végétal procure le bonheur de voir et d’ima- 
giner tout ensemble par le don d’intimer a la vue des sensa- 
tions si neuves qu’elles cherchent, par l’élancement de leur 
étrangeté, à joindre aussitôt dans l’esprit leurs images et leurs 
significations intenses. 

Pourrais-je vivre longtemps loin d'une toison: gráce do- 
cile, lancéoles frémissantes, preles capricieuses, finesse des 
mimosas, force roide puis majestueux épanouissement du 
dattier? 

C'est une colline taillée parfaitement. Elle couvre le mou- 
tonnement de tuiles; la tour carrée la fend d'un émail terne. 
De larges taches de velours s'y ajustent, orangers, spheres 
d'égale hauteur, vert olive caressant la lumiére. 

Au-dela, en masses ovoides, des oliviers s’assemblent, che: 
vaux cabrés, lampadaires de cristal sitót que le vent les 
ébouriffe. 

Onoo, nous avons aimé cette colline. Nous nous y rendion: 
chaque jour de beau temps. Tu dessinais les feuillages, dé 
vorés de feu, toi-méme soumise, entiére, a la loi ignée. 
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Un figuier, feuilles vitrifiées, tronc ployé félinement, s’in- 
line sous un olivier masqué de mousse grise et rose. Et, su- 
yréme, la perche, la toison en berceau, immole une montagne. 
Jes pis de chévres, sous les vignes, un lait noir et bleu coule 
i flots. Il a plu cette nuit: apaisante pluie! Les choux sont 
ouverts de perles. La première enveloppe de neuf argent se 
erre sur dix autres glauques ou violines. Un puceron en bois 
culpté gratte le cœur, espère qu’une porte s’ouvrira. 

Sous les chênes énormes, musclés, sur de rugueuses tenta- 
ules, se sont fixés des coraux vermeils. Le pin flambé, inquiet, 
roue la voilure. Je sais où il va en mon for. Mais le dire! 
L’eucalyptus est là-haut comme la queue d'un paon. Quand 
J s’agite, c’est un danseur énigmatique ou un mage aux gestes 
ituels dolents. Parmi les orangers s’insinuent des amandiers, 
les cerisiers qui bouillonnent glorieusement. Un buffle de 
roche est maquillé de neige, mais loin, tres loin. L’esprit de 
sel attaque le cuivre des pins qui vire du noir verdu à Por 
repe. La plus belle torche sous l’ardent. 


De grand matin, si le jour s’annonce calme, les écureuils 
sautent au sommet des branches. Parfois ils cascadent jusqu’à 
erre et reglissent le long d’une corde sans noeud. Ils donnent 
aux pins des Alpilles de gais roulis que je vois, couché sur 
mon lit. Presage de beau temps. 


L’incarnat et le cinabre que le soc méle, prends-en une 
poignée onctueuse, confiante, infiniment bonne. Le rouge, la 
raie couleur terrestre. De couper des ronds de dentelle dans 
ane courgette pas trop ágée, est-ce cruel? Il est doux d'en 
décorer l’herbe. Une orange au bol de mes doigts, braise ex- 
raite de l’ätre. Elle raconte 4 mes chairs des prodiges volca- 
1iques. 

De courts citronniers rabougris dressent leurs croupions 
splumés où l’herbe n'est pas naine, mais marche vite, a grands 
pas. Le renflement nu, äprement rocheux git dans la vallée 
somme une lave ancienne qui peut remuer, un soir, sans pré- 
yenir personne. Sous le noyer, l’ombre pétrit une fontaine; 
l ne faut y rester que le temps d’avoir les mains fraiches. 

Nous sommes, Onoo et moi, trés enclins a bien voir, a 
sien sentir. Bien voir, c'est se laisser couler au fond des choses 
somme une cire. Le fond des choses n'est pas terne, ni vague, 
1i froid, il est brúlant et net, il nous marquera à jamais. Ainsi, 
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ANDRÉ MIGUEL 


se fait une pensée qui a son sacre au foyer profond oü le coem 
prend l’empreinte rusée mais naive. | 

C'était un pays de mimosas. Au pied des troncs, le sa 
vultueux s’angoisse, l’obscur pèse sur sa dure carcasse. De cetti 
base féroce surgissent les plus fines toupies de laine, de soie 
de nacre, tout incrustées de plomb noirci. Mais, plus loin, | 
quelques pas du faîte, tout change, la garrigue empiète sui 
les cultures, les rocs s'éboulent du ciel, le vent gonfle, et de: 
geais puissants marquent une ombre en étoile. 


Plateau. La maison se nommait: La Croix des Vents, grave 
dans une pierre scellée. Vieille maison, en verite, de vents 
La vue vogue sur un cirque, croupes ondulées, couleuvre don: 
je suivais chaque matin le cheminement, moi géant aux pou 
mons de montagnes. | 

Le Rhöne, trois coulants d’écailles, embrasse fortement se: 
ilots, et, du milieu du pont, on voit le marbre, nommé Ver 
Antique, au fond. J’appelais les sources du plaisir: entrer at 
cœur de la lumière. Un chardon feutré, un néflier, un olivie: 
aux vrillantes antennes se détachent de la masse; je les regards 
longtemps, puis il me faut approcher pour froisser le duve 
des graines, pour tater les oreilles velues. Il y a l’harmont 
d'une verticalité et d'une profusion, des inflexions sensuelle: 
dans un ordre de pureté. Aprés des jours de pluie, les chénaies 
à flanc de mont, empruntent la couleur carminée de l’aube 

Je regardai par l’une des meurtrières, et, quand mé 
yeux se furent accoutumés à la pénombre, je vis deux canne 
de roseaux, des accoudoirs sur lesquels les chasseurs posen 
le coude, le plateau de cuivre d’une balance romaine empl 
de cailloux; sur l’un des accoudoirs un papillon assez grand 
aux ailes dentelées, jaune, tacheté d'écailles d’azur. Dans le 
orbites de la chauete matinale poussaient de gros champignon 
vénéneux. Sur Pos le plus élevé d'un figuier foudroyé, 1 
merle se posa, oscilla en caquetant. Herses de thuyas, étrillé 
donc ce vent violent qui nous lasse, | 

Oui, c'est bien cela, le gouffre, l’abîme, il faut s’y jete 
à corps perdu, à sens découverts, à chair vive. La douceur es 
cn fond; après le rance et noir terreau, règne la pourpre 
l'excellente pourpre des yeux aveugles, enfin contente. 
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ci, tout près, sous l’oreillette, sous la valvule malade, | 
o, il est ce trésor du sang. Nous l’avons vu ensemble, pen- 
sur tont front, revers purpuréen en sa bague de silex. 
Quand les cigales minent la terre de veinules où coule 
bouillante, nous sommes dans l’ivoire, grès feuilleté. i 
ce pas curieux comme l’esprit est séduit et convaincu par _ 
aiguille d’eau, par une huître, mousse béante, par une san 
e fuite de nefles au point qu’il ne soit plus rien de l’esprit 5 
nme on le pretend), mais quelque chose de plus subtil et _ 
plus souple, aussi de plus acere. L’outremer retrousse sa 
ueue de corne, et, continuellement, le vent nargue le sommet | 
ers où je regarde. Fontaine, au milieu des murs, á cette heure i 
violée; elle baigne nos grottes herbues. 
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DESCRIPTION D'UN TABLEAU 
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È 
Lorsque le peintre me fit cadeau de ce tableau, il m'affi 
ma qu’à son avis, celui-ci me serait de bonne compagnie. E 
tait là une de ses expressions favorites, par laquelle il résuma 
modestement les avantages de ses oeuvres, et certes, les di 
rentes peintures qu’il a pu me donner m'ont toujours été « 
compagnons très fidèles, toujours prêts à léchange de quel 
nouvelle confidence. Ce tableau assez vaste, exactement 
x 90, et encadré simplement de lames de bois noir, représer 
si l’on peut employer ce mot, mais ne vaudrait-il pas mi 
dire qu’il simule une grande pierre, une «pierre philosop 
que », disait mon ami. (N’a-t-il pas peint des « Paysages M 
tapsychiques » ?) Il me souvient que celle-ci, il l’avait baptisé 
Pierre aux Figures. Sur un fond clair, ocre rosé, parcouru. 
veines plus pâles, repose, en forme approximative de rectang 
limité par une bordure précise, une carapace de matière bi 
nâtre formant de hauts reliefs et qui donne l’impression re 
aussi dure que le marbre. A part l’ocre rosé du fond qui fori 
un sol d’une gràce très subtile accordée à la pierre, il n’y 
pas d’autre couleur que ces bruns, par endroits violacés, s 
gulierement solidifiés, entre les reliefs desquels, comme — 
des vallées, circulent cà et là d'étroites rivières funèbres | 
noir le plus farouche, tracées probablement au pinceau, I 
exception, car ce peintre n’employait plus guère le pince: 
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| 
vila donc cette Pierre, qui n’a rien de naturel, mais à la- 
1elle son épaisseur et sa rigidité confèrent une présence énig- 
atique. Les formes évoquent les Figures, comme disait le nom 
> baptême, — étranges figures! — des jonchées d’ossements 
ix structures indéfinies, et dont la blancheur primitive aurait 
€ corrompue par la nicotine du Temps. Mais cette vision, qui 
a rien de funèbre, ne s’impose pas, aussi prête à s'évanouir 
1a apparaître. C'est une pierre, quoi! et rien de raisonnable. 
ent nommable en elle, une illusion -de bas-relief qui aurait 
é saccagé jadis par des vandales, mais dont les arêtes des 
issures auraient été polies par la gentillesse des pluies et des 
mts séculaires. Et si l’on se souvient comme sur les portes 
> bronze sculpté des belles cathédrales italiennes, la surface 
>s personnages, les cimes de leurs bosses sont plus claires et 
lies, un peu dorées et brillantes, que les côtés qui se rap- 
rochent de la masse impénétrable et vert sombre de la porte, 
1 imaginera que les crêtes des figures de ce tableau sont 
mblablement arrondies, comme polies et un peu décolorées, 
rillant faiblement à la lumière. Est-ce là un effet voulu par 
| peintre ou, déjà, le travail hasardeux du temps? Peu im- 
rte, car mon artiste avait sûrement compté avec de telles 
possibilités. Là où je l’ai placé, ce tableau fait grand effet, et 
tte pierre me tient sûrement bonne compagnie. Je ne sais 
> quoi le peintre a composé sa matière, mais il y a certaine- 
ent enfermé quelque souffle métapsychique. J’aime donc me 
romener sur elle, de mon lit par exemple, comme sur un 
iste pays aride et rocailleux. 

Je l’avais montrée, il y a quelques années, à Pauline et 
le y avait trouvé quelque sombre enchantement, bien que ce 
bleau fût loin d’être inspiré par ce qu’on appelle la Joie de 
ivre et fût né peut-être, tout au contraire, d’un certain dé- 
nchantement. Pauline, pas plus que moi, ne comprenait très 
en le mot: métapsychique, mais elle y sentait quelque chose. 
ous nous étions pour ainsi dire souvent assis à l’ombre de 
tte pierre, ou adressés à son ferme appui comme dans un 
ıysage bouleversé, les mains enlacées et regardant la mer. 
auline y était sensible: ce tableau, bien qu’il fût vide, en 
it, de significations, mais d’un vide trompeur, et précisément 
ins la mesure où il l'était, faisait apparaître autour de lui et 
| lui toutes sortes de choses, et même extrêmement colorées. 
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‚Dans son insensible sérénité, il était pareil à ces moments di 
temps immobile, en suspens, oü il n’y a pas un souffle d’air, «| 
où soudain jaillit Péclair, puis l’orage. A la manière parfo: 
déplorable des femmes, Pauline, qui avait le génie de la couleu 
et un goût inne, développé j'imagine par sa profession (ell 
avait été mannequin et était vendeuse dans un magasin ci 
luxe), imaginait parfois et réclamait, avec un caprice char 
geant, les tentures qu’appelait ce tableau... Mais de cela, il. 
avait longtemps, longtemps que je n'avais vu Pauline, et nu 
pierre ayant le don de prendre toutes les apparences, il mar 
rivait d'apercevoir, gravés dans sa dure substance, le pied m 
ou la trace du soulier de Pauline. 


Bien que ce tableau me fût un théâtre perpétuel et varis 
j'avais plusieurs fois songé, dans des moments besogneux, a 1 
céder à l’amateur qui m’offrirait le meilleur prix, et à ces os 
casions, il m'était arrivé de recevoir chez moi quelques re 
présentants de cette espéce qu'on appelle les « Collectior 
neurs ». Je n’ai jamais réussi à lier amitié avec aucun de ce 
gens-là! Il est vrai que j'en ai expérimenté très peu, et surtot 
de ceux qui s'intéressaient à mon tableau, qui étaient encor 
moins nombreux. C'étaient des étres fort étrangers a tout 
Metapsychie, et sans aucun vague à l’âme, hommes d’affaires = 
négoce ou finance — de divers lieux d’Europe ou d”Amérique 
sortes de mouches bleues qui venaient se poser sur ma pier 
comme sur un morceau de viande dessechee et dont je m 
demandais quelle odeur et quel suc ils y pouvaient bien tro 
ver. Ils temoignaient, avec une modération calculée, d'une ce 
taine admiration, mais sans la préciser ou justifier par aucu 
commentaire, comme s’ils n’y voyaient que du feu, mais « 
dernier soupcon est tout en leur faveur, car c’eut été dé; 
voir beaucoup. Sait-on jamais pourquoi les gens aiment | 
tableaux, et eux-mêmes le savent-ils? Il me paraissait qu’i 
souffraient d'une certaine impuissance à jouir de la vie et € 
la société des hommes et des femmes, et qu’ils se rabattaieı 
non pas tant sur les objets d'art, que sur les objets a collectio: 
ner. Je remarquais qu’en général leur ménage n’allait p 
trés bien. Mais je ne parle que d'un type de collectionneur 
celui qui recherche mon tableau, aussi n'en dirai-je pas d 
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antage, de peur de déprécier ma pierre. 11 me suffira de dire 
w'en vérité, je les haissais. 

De Pun d'eux je recus un jour un pneumatique annoncant 
a visite pour le lendemain, au matin. Ce Monsieur Falseau 
tait, comme les autres, un personnage à deux faces qui faisait, 
> jour, en des lieux secrets, tout au moins pour moi, de la fi- 
ance et, dès la tombée de la nuit, allait rôder dans le monde 
les tableaux. Mais ce côté de la médaille était sans doute le 
aoins brillant. C’était un personnage maigre et falot, habillé, 
omme cela lui convenait, sans élégance; il donnait dès l’a- 
ord, impression désagréable qu'il était au régime; il parlait 
ite, en bavachant; pas un mot ne venait du coeur. 

Dans sa demeure forestière, aux environs de Paris, M. Fal- 
eau collectionnait aussi les vieilles armes. 
_ Dés que j’eus ouvert le pneumatique, le personnage sortit 
les plis du papier comme une fumée, s’interposant entre le 
ableau et moi, puis il fut aussitôt une mouche bleue immo- 
ile posée dans une anfractuosité de la pierre. Mais quelle 
dmirable mouche, lapis transparent, étincelant, qui posait 
lans la monotonie de la couleur, juste le ton qu’il fallait. Il 
vanca, brusque et prompt, s'arréta, repartit, prit des directions 
lifférentes, comme placé au bout du pinceau d’un artiste qui 
ait cherché le meilleur endroit où fixer cette unique touche 
leue. Ce bel insecte, toujours mouche, mais fascinant comme 
m scarabée, s’arrêta définitivement vers la partie supérieure 
lroite du tableau et ne tarda pas, prenant du volume, à se 
ransformer en une petite armure de chevalier dont apparais- 
aient très distinctement, prêtes à jouer, les articulations des 
enoux et des bras. Sur le visage lissé d’acier, pointu comme 
elui d’un oiseau rapace ou la proue d’un navire fendant les 
aux du temps, s’ouvrait la fente horizontale du regard, sem- 
lable par son large trait précis à l’ouverture allongée d’une 
irelire par laquelle je communiquais avec je ne sais quel vide 
rofond et ténébreux, une absence d’homme. Je ne pensais pas 
pécialement aux armures que j'avais pu voir une fois chez 
I. Falseau; d’une manière générale, j'ai toujours aimé les ar- 
nures, et j’en ai vu, dans divers cháteaux et musées, des com- 
jagnies, des armées entières, parfois montées sur des chevaux 
Pacier. C’est une étrange impression que l’on ressent, dans de 
ieilles tours, à voir, flottant dans Pair, ces chevaliers creux 
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comme des bulles de savon, mais increvables, soufflées par ua 
enfant innocent, il y a plusieurs sièeles. Etranges hommes di 
jadis, depuis longtemps réduits en poussiere, qui secretaiem 
des carapaces immortelles. On les ramasse a présent, sur les 
rivages du temps, telles de tres anciennes coquilles dont le: 
habitants se sont dissous dans la mer. | 

Elle paraissait bien insensee cette armure montée des pra 
fondeurs de la pierre comme une bulle de la putréfaction d’ur 
étang, couchée dans le coin d’un champ de bataille bien dé: 
limité où aucune mousse ne poussait entre la terre et les ro 
chers jonchés seulement d’ossements. Je me rappelais confusé 
ment que c’était là M. Falseau, quand fleurit tout spontane 
ment sur l’autre cóté du tableau une petite tache rouge qu: 
s’harmonisait avec la tonalité générale aussi bien que l’avaii 
fait la mouche étincelante. Etait-ce une tache de sang toute 
fraîche, ou un minuscule lambeau d’étoffe de panoplie, di 
rouge des salles d’armes? Il était sur le point d'en sortir ur 
blason, ou peut-étre un bouclier peint à sa couleur et aban 
donné par un chevalier mort. J’attendais une métamorphose 
plus précise, car ma pierre, c'est avec une certaine lentew 
qu’elle livre ses secrets. Mais ce qui finalement se forma, pre 
nant la nature d'un lichen, fut un manteau rouge, de la méme 
dimension à peu près que l’armure et aussi distinct (je voyai: 
une poche, les boutons et le large col), soigneusement plié sw: 
le bord d'un rocher. Je le reconnus avec émotion, beaucou} 
plus que si je l’avais trouvé dans le tiroir d’une armoire, car i 
était plus réel, plus vivant et presque encore chaud: c'était l 
manteau de Pauline — oui, sans doute un de ses manteaux 
mais pour sûr le plus fabuleux — et elle semblait l’avoir pos 
là, avec beaucoup de précaution comme une femme qui, sou 
une falaise solitaire, se débarrasse de son vétement, par une 
matinée de printemps, pour aller se tremper les pieds dans |. 
mer. 

Il y a quelques années, la mode fut aux manteaux rouges 
Cette contagion se développa avec une rapidité extraordinair 
et chaque jour on en voyait davantage, jusqu'a ce que cel: 
prit la tournure d’une hallucination. Il paraissait que les fem 
mes passaient la nuit dans des serres chaudes d’où elles s'é 
chappaient le matin couleur de coquelicot, de tulipe ou d 
pavot. Paris semblait un vaste étal de fleuriste qui aurait re 
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once à toute autre couleur, où ces fleurs, de chair et d'éclat 
es divers et maniées par une main preste, passaient de vase 
1 vase. On les voyait, comme des bottes qui venaient de se 
Slier, descendre sous la terre ou sortir du métro; et toujours 
rec assez de grâce ou d'agilité, car un ton précisément si vif 
ccluait, du moins en principe, l’âge ou l’embonpoint. Aussi 
ien que dans les quartiers élégants, quand l’écarlate épidémie 
it a son comble, ces manteaux flottant cavaliérement vaga- 
ondaient ou se hätaient dans les faubourgs, longeaient les 
alissades, rougeoyaient aux fumées d’usines ou sous les ponts 
> fer noircis, se faufilaient dans des allées de maisons sinistres. 
uelques-uns tournaient au lie de vin, et les plus pauvres, vite 
éfraîchis par les pluies, rappelaient, surtout les jours de mau- 
ris temps, les chiffons avec lesquels on pêche les grenouilles 
ans les étangs. Il y en avait du feutre dont on tapisse les 
uis de violons ou de flütes, mais toujours si amples que 
stait confuse la forme de l’instrument qui courait gentiment 
ir l’asphalte. Ils s’etaient multipliés à l’automne, l’hiver en 
elira. Ils prenaient à la tombée de la nuit une vertu magique, 
s simprégnaient de Pombre avec une avidité mystérieuse et 
s lumières variées jetaient dans leurs plis mouvants des reflets 
attendus. Pourtant ils n’avaient de caractère diabolique que 
ar ceux qui suivaient leurs évolutions avec passion exclusive. 
auline avait acquis le sien avant que la mode ne s’en fût pro- 
agée à cette étourdissante allure, mais très vite une parure 
assi voyante ne fut plus un moyen d’apercevoir de très loin 
| chère apparition dans la foule, ce fut une raison hallucinan- 
: de la voir surgir — et disparaître — à tous moments, en 
us lieux, sur les trottoirs. Dix Paulines prenaient le métro, 
x Paulines traversaient l’avenue, dix s’élançaient vers l’auto- 
us, d’autres entraient dans les maisons, chacune à peine vue 
-mplacée par une autre, sans que j’aie eu le temps de re- 
arquer la couler de ses souliers ou la souplesse de sa démar- 
re. Pauline était seule, Pauline allait deux à deux, Pauline 
archait à côté d'un homme, donnait la main à un enfant. A 
ute heure du jour ou de la nuit, même à celles où cela 
ait le plus invraisemblable, je croyais qu’un caprice, un 
eureux hasard, un accident, un drame, un miracle la mettait 
ir mon chemin, à portée de ma voix et de mon coeur qui se 
ettait follement à battre, et ce supplice, pour un homme 
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jaloux, n’eût pas manqué d’être mortel. Comme un tel mar 
teau devenait vulgaire, c'était le moment de l’abandonne: 
| comme elle le fit un peu plus tard; mais si Pauline était éce 
i nome, je crois plutôt qu’elle se contraignit à le porter un pes 
plus longtemps qu’une femme élégante ne l’eüt supporté, afii 
d’entretenir mon obsession jusqu’à une sorte de folie. Le mor: 
de s’allumait au manteau de Pauline. 

Mais cette tempête s’apaisa, la Ville se calma, le fiévreut 
enchantement se dissipa, et quand les manteaux se furen 
éteints, quand les femmes en portérent de nouveaux, foncé 
ou noirs comme s'ils s'étaient incomplétement consumés, habii 
lées, me semblait-il, de ce qu'elles avaient pu sauver du fev 
Paris sans rêve s’engourdit dans le deuil et le sommeil. Je n 
voyais plus Pauline. Les pierres des maisons et des monument 
étaient devenues trés noires et froides, maintenant qu'aucun: 
flamme ne les léchait plus jamais. Plusieurs printemps, pl 
sieurs étés passerent, accrochant aux arbres une dérision d 
couleurs; des marchandes vendirent des fleurs sur les trottoir: 
les petites roses maigres en bottes bon marché et que je re 
gardais avec tant de mélancolie comme si la merveilleuse épc 
que se fut ratatinée dans leurs paniers d'osier. 


Or maintenant ce fabuleux manteau posé sur le roche 
semblait appartenir aux mémes vieux áges que l’armure, le 
squelettes de rennes, les ailes désséchées de chiméres; et j'e 
avais en méme temps le coeur transpercé parce qu'il parai: 
sait attendre en vain Pauline, Pauline aux pieds nus parti 
vers la mer, Pauline qui ne reviendrait plus, Pauline noyé 

Tandis que je m’apitoyais sur cet objet, avait surgi de 
cailloux fouillés par une hyéne ou quelque autre animal ft 

nebre familier 4 certaines heures de ces lieux, un petit sque 
lette humain à ivoire irrégulièrement bruni, tabagique, mai 
tandis que la cuirasse et le manteau restaient immobiles, lv 
se déplaçait en rampant sur le dos, dans une sorte de gigu 
couchée, le long des creux du paysage qui lui convenait : 
bien, car il était fait de la nature picturale: immobile, 
peine eüt-il été visible. Il émettait un faible bruit de cast: 
gnettes, un cliquetis sec et agréablement rythmé, pareil, mai 
en réduction, aux joyeux claquements de la danse macabr 
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dans les théátres de marionnettes quand les os disloqués et 
¡montés jusque dans les décors le long de fils invisibles, s’en- 
itrechoquent en retombant. Il n’est rien de plus gai que cette 
danse, c'est pourquoi on l’enseigne aux enfants avant la polka; 
le cha cha cha ne l’a pas détrônée, et c'est pourquoi aussi, 
de tous les folklores, elle est la seule danse que l’on danse 
encore. Ce petit squelette était décidément gracieux, mutin, 
enjoue. Je craignis un moment, comme il s’approchait du 
manteau et s’amusait tout autour, qu'il n’eüt la fantaisie de le 
saisir et de s’en revetir, mais il ne commit pas cette faute de 
goût: d'un élan il traversa toute la pierre jusqu’à cogner l’ar- 
mure et en tirer un tintement cristallin, puis tout simplement, 
il s'installa dedans. Une armure n’est-elle pas l’étui qui con- 
vient le mieux a un squelette? 

Je crois, bien que je n'aie jamais beaucoup réfléchi a 
cette question, n'étant pas un connaisseur, que les tableaux 
sont faits pour donner des représentations et j’entends ce mot 
dans le sens théátral. Ils sont immobiles, mais au moindre 
déclic, au moindre juste coup d'un fusil forain, ils se mettent 
en marche, et l’histoire va bon train. Comme je n’aime rien 
tant que ce qui est de la nature, je ne parlerais pas de ta- 
bleaux, si aujourd'hui le monde n'en était á ce point couvert 
qu'ils sont devenus pour ainsi dire objets de nature, plus na- 
turels et abondants que les foréts ou les cours d'eau, devenus 
si rares. On dit que notre temps est celui des machines, je le 
veux bien, il est aussi celui des tableaux, et c'est tout un. 
Pour le mien il me paraít spécialisé dans les ballets; il est a 
la fois la scene sur laquelle s'animent les personnages et le 
rideau qui tombe par dessus, rideau, cela s'entend, quand il 
reste simplement lui-méme, sans bouger. 

Peut-étre le rideau s’était-il un instant baissé sur la danse 
macabre pour me laisser le temps d'imaginer, dans les diver- 
ses tours du monde, des compagnies d’armures, a pied et 
montees, habitees par des squelettes en équilibre d’hommes 
et de chevaux, un certain vide, un certain espace mental a 
defaut de charnel, subsistant entre les os et l’acier; de songer 
aussi, car j’etais sur le point de Poublier, que M. Falseau, 
collectionneur de vieilles armes, possedait tout comme Paul 
Valery dans son cabinet de travail un squelette de Lige (est- 
ce un homme du XIXéme siécle ou une vieille ville, fertile en 
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ossements, du temps de Babylone?) qu'il eût été mieux inspiré | 
en le logeant dans une cuirasse, dans sa cave — quand il se: 
releva sur un nouvel acte, l’armure et le manteau de Pauli- | 
ne figurant toujours en leur place. Maintenant dans une cre 
vasse, et comme se chauffant au soleil, était couché un petit | 


corps nu de femme, d'une élégance charmante, Venus dorée. 


Il se glissait dans les creux, les epousant avec souplesse en 
diverses postures, particulièrement jolies et chastes, il me 
semble, vue sa dimension réduite. C’etait une flamme de l’es- 
prit. À de certains moments, quand il s’en approchait, ce corps 
rougeoyait au manteau de Pauline. Ah! Oui! C’etait elle. Je 
reconnaissais sa peau, Vélasticité particuliere de sa chair et 
méme, si peu qu'elle présentát de surface pour la toucher, sa 
véritable, sa constante, son inoubliable température. 3 
Au vrai, je ne saurais dire quelle était exactement la na- 
ture et la dimension des objets qui étaient apparus sur la 
pierre, cuirasse et manteau, ni dans quel espace ils se dépla- 
caient: ils étaient à la fois de la dimension d’un jouet et d’une 
taille normale, errant sur le tableau lui-m&me, dans la cham- 
bre ou dans d’autres lieux, et je n’avais pas besoin pour les 
contempler de tenir les yeux fixés sur la pierre, car celle-ci 
avait pris elle-méme diverses profondeurs, et tout couché que 
jétais sur mon lit, j’etais installé dedans. Aussi peut-étre n’ai- 
je jamais moins regardé le tableau que ce jour-là. Ainsi, Pau- 
line ne resta-t-elle pas longtemps de la dimension que par un 
defaut de psychologie sensorielle et autre, je lui ai attribuée, 
celle d’un jouet! Comment aurait-elle pu supporter ce ròle 
humiliant, et moi-méme comment aurais-je pu m’en conten- 
ter? Non! Elle se promenait aussi devant moi, à sa taille 
reelle, que j’avais jadis, de mille facons différentes, mesurée, 
devant moi? Où il y avait si peu de place entre les meubles? 
Ou en moi, ou en mille autres lieux? On parle de l’ubiquité. 
de lieu, mais ce privilège est davantage celui de Pauline, on 
l’a déjà bien vu avec son manteau, ce qui n’était encore qu’une 
ubiquité relative. Et comme Pauline, si exceptionnelle füt- 
elle, si remarquablement pourvue de dons, enfin si divine, 
n’en était pas moins un être humain, — c’est bien à tort, on 
le verra, que j’emploie cet imparfait —, il en faut bien con- 
clure que le don d’ubiquité est une propriété particulièrement 
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humaine, comportant il est vrai deux fonctions differentes et 
opposées, mais sur lesquelles je ne m’appesantirai pas. 


Quel bonheur me donnait le corps de Pauline! Je me 
disais: la mer ne Pa pas prise; son corps ne s’est pas dissous 
dans les eaux avec les habitants des conques roses et nacrées, 
Vénus n'est pas retournée à l’Océan. C'est ainsi que le monde 
finira: elle ira se coucher dans sa coquille primitive, à la fin 
d'un apres-midi ténébreux d'été, avant les éclairs et l’orage. 
Les jours sont comptés et les temps approchent. Mais Pauline 
était toujours la; et je ne sais combien de temps je la vis, se - 
roulant dans les vagues de la mer, jusqu'a ce que, chassant 
je ne sais comment le petit squelette qui se volatilisa pour 
lui faire place, elle entra á son tour, et sans l’ouvrir, dans 
Parmure. 

C'était un phénomene singulier: je n'avais jamais de- 
pensé avec Pauline beaucoup d'imagination érotique. Le coeur 
qui aime est peu-étre simple. Peut-étre, maintenant que je 
Pavais à sa vraie taille, et l’armure à sa dimension, allait-elle 
m’apprendre le luxe des jeux, et mon esprit avait tendance à 
s’engager sur cette pente, mais je n’étais maître de rien. Met- 
tre Pauline nue dans une armure, auparavant, je crois que 
je n’y aurais pas pensé. Elle-méme d’ailleurs n’y aurait sú- 
rement pas consenti: ce n’était pas son genre d’amusement. 
Sa peau était très délicate, elle en était très soigneuse, elle 
redoutait les chocs, sensible aux bleus et vite marquée. C’é- 
tait aussi, pour parler familierement, une fille douillette et 
qui faisait volontiers une histoire de la moindre courbature. 
Quand je vis ce joli morceau de chair nacrée et tiède dis- 
paraître dans l’armure glacée, un frisson me parcourut moi- 
même tout entier, et je crois que j’entendis sous le heaume 
un petit hurlement d’effroi, suivi d’une cascade de rires per- 
les et frissonnants. Ces rires tombaient d’un peu plus haut 
qu’il n'était légitime, par la fente horizontale du regard ou- 
verte sur le masque de l’oiseau de proie, fente dont j’ai dit 
qu’elle ressemblait a l’ouverture d'une tirelire; ils tombaient, 
musique de dents blanches et de gorge charnue, telle une dé- 
gringolade de piécettes de monnaies antiques, lumineuses et 
dorées, curieuse impression qui n'avait rien pour me surpren- 
dre, car j'ai toujours pensé que Pauline était belle comme 
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une Danaé de Titien, sur le corps de laquelle ruisselle impu- 
demment une pluie de pièces d’or. 

Ah! me disais-je, tout au supplice de Tantale, impuissant 
à intervenir, à ouvrir de mes mains impatientes la cuirasse | 
pour en tirer le vivant noyau, tout juste bon, puisque je suis: 
pourvu comme les humains du don d’ubiquite, a me mettre: 
moi-méme dans la cuirasse, et dans le corps chaud de Pau-: 
line, tout en restant contemplateur ä l’exterieur, ah! dans quel | 
état va-t-elle ressortir, l’épaule et le genou meurtris, et de la 
graisse d’armes sur la hanche? C'est ce qu’on aime sur les 
corps qu’on aime. Mais Pauline ne ressortit pas de l’armure, 

Pauline s’en allait vers l’immortalite, Pauline se meta-. 
morphosait en symbole: elle n’avait fait que me donner une 
dernière tentation de son corps. Ah! celui-ci, il fut brûlé, con- 
sumé jusqu’aux os, sans que la moindre odeur ne m'en par- 
vint que le parfum qu’elle avait toujours affectionné, et la 
cuirasse elle-même, à peine eut-elle eu le temps de fondre; 
qu’elle fut volatilisée en vapeur. Et à leur place, c’est-à-dire 
dans le lieu privilégié que j'ai situé sur la pierre, donc en mé: 
me temps dans un espace incommensurable, s’illumina du feu 
le plus intense que j’aie jamais aperçu, l’ardent tison qui les 
avait consumés. Son incandescence était variable, et battait 
au rythme d'un coeur. C’était pourtant un objet quotidien, en 
forme de deux chapeaux coniques de clown réunis par leurs 
bases, un objet familier à tous les hommes, une enseigne! Mais 
il faut qu’une dernière fois Pauline me conduise à son propre 
bücher. 

A la fin d'un aprés-midi du temps des manteaux rouges, 
j'avais, c'était le début de l’hiver, laissé Pauline sur la place 
du Palais-Royal et gagnais à pied la rive gauche. Sous les 
guichets du Louvre, dans les échos assourdissants des trompes 
et des moteurs, et parmi les fumées, je croisais la premiere 
apparition de l’inévitable mascarade, mais elle fut aussitôt 
enlevée par un quadrige de courants d’air et s’envola comme 
un drapeau vers la rue de Rivoli, par dessus les autos! C'est 
depuis ce temps qu’ä ces voütes plus noircies que les arcades 
d'une mine, on peut voir accrochés des masques vénitiens 
dont le pourpre est voilé d'une dentelle sombre qu'agite tou- 
jours un vent impetueux. Mais il était encore trop tot pour 
me laisser troubler par un manteau rouge, et je traversais les 
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irdins, entre les ailes du monument comme un enfant la 
fuit des Rois, quand toute lumière est un émerveillement et 
ne chanson. La Seine n’était que feux et reflets, plus de l’eau, 
ne rivière de verre; la Samaritaine et la Belle Jardinière ap- 
araissaient aussi au loin des châteaux de verre, construits 
ır l’eau, en lumière bleutée et où devaient se dérouler des 
srémonies incomparables. La Ville n’avait plus de poids, elle 
ait construite dans un lustre et pendue au ciel invisible. Com- 
le j'étais appuyé au parapet du pont, Elles me passaient déjà 
erriere le dos, mais je les confondais avec les poumons som- 
rement ensanglantes des chalands et quelques fanaux allu- 
1és sur les rives. La Rue des Saints-Péres, où ne sont que des 
ntiquaires, était en féte: des rois negres sortaient des bouti- 
ues, suivis de dragons chinois. Les vitrines regorgeaient de 
abis, de bagues, de perles et de pendentifs qui venaient d’être 
rés du fond de la Seine, c'était naturel. Quand une porte 
ouvrait, un large éventail faisait la roue contre le trottoir, 
t des bayadères en sortaient; la rue s’emplissait de papillons 
ui se perdaient dans la nuit, à mi-hauteur des maisons. Des 
lanteaux rouges suivaient le trottoir, cela n’avait rien d’ex- 
‘aordinaire et ils n'étaient pas étonnés; des oiseaux des îles 
oletaient autour d’elles et de vieilles horloges jouaient à 
ur oreille de la musique. Elles passaient de l’ombre aux lu- 
uieres. Les feux des automobiles éclairaient subitement des 
mtaines de sang. A tout moment, elles traversaient la rue dans 
:s deux sens, mais en oblique, coupant la file des voitures, 
t quand le rayon soudain des phares tombait en plein dessus, 
les s'allumaient comme des torches. Alors un coup de gong 
shément retentissait dans la rue et me faisait battre le 
eur, si le rouge était équivoque, se teignant déjà de poison, 
roche de celui de Pauline. N'avait-elle pu renoncer à ses 
ffaires du Palais Royal? Sûrement elle m’avait devancé, elle 
1archait quelque part dans cette rue, sous un manteau trem- 
é de nuit et pour le moment invisible. Mais il y avait telle- 
rent de rouges! Maintenant j’avais la science d’un diable 
our en discerner les nuances les plus fines: trop vif, trop 
riard, trop lie de vin: cette jolie fille n’était pas pour moi, 
ailleurs elle avait des cheveux trop blonds. S’il fallait pour 
ue je retrouve Pauline poursuivre tous les rouges possibles, 
lle était désormais inaccessible car le rouge, voilà ce que chan- 
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tait triomphalement la Rue des Saints-Peres, le rouge éta: 
inépuisable. J’avais déjà remonté plusieurs kilomètres de cet 
te rue. Je connais tous les sentiments que peut inspirer i 
rouge: les joies, les espoirs, les délires, l’admiration et le dd 
dain, l’inquiétude et la peur, les déceptions et les détresse 
jusqu’aux tourments de la jalousie; je connais le rouge mail 
tenant, c’est moins que jamais: le rouge est le chemin de Pix 
fini, et si Dieu existe, il est rouge. Mais a la croisée d’une rue 
je la reconnus, c’était elle, c’etait son rouge inimitable: 
fallait bien que pour une fois elle m’eüt véritablement dé 
vancé. Elle avait tourné l’encoignure, je courus. Elle marcha: 
a une vingtaine de métres devant moi: sur un trottoir main 
tenant très obscur, tournant brusquement, elle disparut sou 
une porte cochère. : 

La raison me revint, puis ce fut le néant qui suit Péme 
tion vaine. De l’autre cóté de la sombre porte, au dessus d'un 
boutique si faiblement éclairée qu’elle marquait à peine 1 
trottoir, s’illuminait, du même rouge que le manteau de Par 
line quand il recevait le rayon d’une voiture, — rien que ce 
objet, aussi ridicule si l’on veut que le coq gaulois duquel": 
est frère, l’enseigne d’un débit de tabac, ou plus familieremen 
une carotte. Elle frappa mon esprit comme un signe mythe 
logique, nouveau Coeur Saignant, symbole de l’Amour. Di 
sormais il brüla dans la ville comme le signe d’une éternell 
présence, plus troublant la nuit que le jour, même quand 5 
passèrent plus les fantômes de Pauline. 


II 


M. Falseau arriva beaucoup plus tôt que je ne l’atte 
dais: je venais tout juste de me lever. Son coup de sonnett 
me fit sursauter: certains individus paraissent avoir une il 
fluence sur l'électricité et communiquer aux sonnettes un à 
flux particulièrement vif et péremptoire. Cette influence pro! 
verait donc que M. Falseau n’était pas un homme tout à fa 
semblable aux autres. C’est bien ce que maintenant je m 
demande. Bien que les sonneries électriques ne doivent pi 
être très enclines aux variations et que c'est plutôt l’état o 
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nous sommes quand nous les entendons qui leur communi- 
que magiquement un sens affectif jusqu’à leur donner l’appa- 
rence d’un cri, d'un appel joyeux ou angoissé, je fus surpris, 
mais quelques secondes plus tard, par l’impression que j'avais 
éprouvée: le coup de sonnette de M. Falseau était exacte- 


ment le même que celui que faisait retentir jadis le doigt im- 


patient de Pauline et il me fit battre terriblement le coeur. 
J’allais ouvrir avec la hôte exigée par la sonnerie, dans un 
étrange état de malaise enchanté, M. Falseau tenait un fusil 
à la main, et il apparaissait sur un fond de lueur rougeátre 
illuminant mon petit palier et produite probablement par le 
souvenir fugitif que je venais d’avoir du manteau de Pauline. 

« Ne craignez rien, dit M. Falseau tout souriant, c’est un 
fusil Henri II. Je viens de l’acquérir ». Le canon était long 
et gracile, d’une certaine élégance. J’admirais la crosse mar- 
quetée d'ivoire et de nacre dessinant des fleurs et des sirènes. 
Le mécanisme était, paraît-il, en argent; le chien était une 
tête de cygne au cou harmonieux. Bien qu'il n’eût pas sur lui 
de poudre, et encore moins de balles, M. Falseau arma le 
fusil et pressa la gáchette. Un bruit sec retentit. C'était la le 
seul genre de coup de feu qu'il fút susceptible de tirer, et ce 


ridicule déclic provoqua une telle déception — et je ne sais 
quelle confuse mélancolie — qu’il ne fut plus question du 
fusil, 


— Mais oú est le tableau? s'informa aussitót mon hóte. 
On l’apercevait par la porte ouverte, au fond de la chambre 
a coucher, qui est étroite. Mais entre la porte et le tableau 
haut suspendu, s'étendait transversalement le lit en désordre. 
Les couvertures et les draps retournés et mélés formaient un 
pays sauvage et bouleversé qui interdisait de s'approcher trop 
pres du tableau et le rendait comme inaccessible. Le fusil a 
la main, M. Falseau était alle jusqu’a cette barriere et de la 
il jetait alternativement au lit et au chef-d’oeuvre de rapides 
regards comme s'il cherchait dans leur désordre, ici moélleux 
et 1a de pierre, quelque secret dramatique. J’y pensais: bien 
que mes rapports avec M. Falseau et ses familiers eussent été 
des plus lointains, et de mon cóté chargés de dédain, je n'étais 
pas sans ignorer des bruits qui couraient sur lui: il recher- 
chait les petites filles. Quel rapport entre cette idée subite- 
ment évoquée mais non sans force, et le trouble, sinon lin- 
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quietude que je lisais sur son visage, éclairé aussitöt par une: 
joyeuse tentation et l’apparente certitude d’un succès tout! 
proche? Sans doute l’aspect misérable, à ses yeux, de ce petit! 
logement où la femme de ménage n’était pas encore montée, , 
lui permettait-il d’espérer qu’il aurait le tableau pour un prix: 
avantageux: ce lit dont les couverturs montraient quelques 
déchirures était d’assez bon augure. Mais en même temps), 
comme il tenait son fusil à la manière d’un chasseur en mar. 
che, le canon baissé au dessus du lit, je crus qu’il en allait! 
fouiller le monceau de draps ou en laisser le bout se prendre: 
dans un trou de la couverture. Il paraissait chercher sous leurs: 
plis encore chauds un petit corps qui s’y était caché et enroulé,, 
et qu’il allait bien forcer à sortir. L’apparence de la misère: 
lui donnait des émotions. Ses goûts devaient l’amener à visiter! 
ces très humbles logis que fréquente, par dévouement ou sore: 
dide intérêt, le pauvre médecin de quartier. Mais quoi! Pau- 
line était bien venue là. 

S'il forma quelques rêves divers, bien vite il s’en arracha, 
et regardant délibérément l’objet avoué de sa convoitise, et 
désignant du canon de son fusil les reliefs dénués de sens: 
«ces figures, affirma-t-il, car il connaissait le langage appro- 
prié, sont exactement de la matière et de la couleur des bois 
des cerfs; quel magnifique amas d’andouillers! » Il protesta 
que ce n’était pas une impression de chasseur, il ne collection: 
nait pas de têtes coupées, sangliers, rennes, chamois, et n’avait 
pas de pavillon de chasse. Ce sport lui était étranger et il 
n’aimait même pas la marche. Mais il entendait ce matin le 
son du cor dans ce tableau, oui un hallali mélancolique, poi- 
gnant même, qui s’eloignait et se rapprochait. Je voyais bien 
qu'il ressentait autant de malaise que d’admiration, et si j’a- 
vais eu le moindre désir de lui vendre ce tableau, j’en eusse 
éprouvé de l’appréhension, « Cette pierre a aussi un goût de 
sang, bien qu’il n’y ait à aucun endroit la moindre trace de 
rouge ». Et aussitôt dans l’enthousiasme: « C'est une pierre 
qui est toute la forét; voici des mousses, des fougeres, des 
arbres; des bétes mortes qui sortent de sous Phumus, se dé: 
terrent, se dépierrent et se mettent à courir dans l’innocence. 
Quelle forét! Si Pon n'a pas aimé une forét, on ne peut re- 
connaítre la pierre, ni l’apprécier. C’est peut-étre une pierre 
sacrificielle, une pierre sur laquelle un meurtre a été accom- 
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4 et qui a recu des confidences et les plaintes de l’agonie. 
oyez, voyez, il y a la quand méme, qui éclot, une petite tache 
> sang ». 

Ces propos incohérents me surprenaient. Falseau voyait 
‘ur à tour des animaux ressusciter et d’autres agoniser sur 
a oreiller de pierre ensanglante. Cette pierre était à la fois 
ae pierre de résurrection et une pierre de mort. Ce qui m’é- 
mnait pourtant davantage était que la tache rouge lui fût 
parue à l'endroit même où la veille je l’avais vu lui-même 
immobiliser sous le si fascinant aspect d’une mouche bleue. 
Une forêt! Il était peut-être naturel que cette vision se 
résentat à l'esprit de Falseau puisque sa demeure (de style 
mpire) s'élevait dans les bois de Villa-Coublay et qu'il en 
nait directement, n’était le détour pour l’achat du fusil. Il 
vait refusé une tasse de café et s’était assis sur le rebord du 
t, les jambes écartées entre lesquelles il tenait son fusil ver- 
cal, et il faisait, par pure amabilité, aurais-je pu croire, un 
rin de conversation. Bien que tout indifférent à moi, et ne 
ontrant que son profil, il fixait obstinément son regard sur 
n paysage aussi dangereux que merveilleux, bien loin par 
ela le mur. 

« Ce matin, racontait-il comme si cela n'eút été qu'une 
itile circonstance météorologique mettant un peu de variété 
ans le voyage qu'il entreprenait chaque jour, les collines n’e- 
ient pas noires comme à Pordinaire: le soleil brillait sur 
s bois blanchis par la gelée. Les feuilles mortes sous les ar- 
res et dans les fossés étaient raidies et collées; celles des 
1énes, un peu recourbées, semblaient de petites mains qui 
naient une poignée de givre. Des medaillons de glace trans- 
arente ou d'argent opaque scintillaient çà et la comme de 
etites cuirasses. Le tapis moelleux et spongieux des bois n’e- 
it plus qu’une très dure carapace. La nature était bien prise 
ymme ici dans votre tableau. Ah! mais, s’ecria-t-il, je l’avais 
ablié: De ma voiture j'ai aperçu à travers les arbres un 
ang gelé, et soit que ce fût le dernier moment de l'aurore, 
1 que des végétaux morts fussent pris dans la glace, celle-ci 
rillait d’un rose séduisant, assez semblable à celui qui sert 
> fond à votre tableau. (Il ne tourne pas son visage pour le 
garder, il paraissait mieux le voir de l’autre côté du mur). 
r, voilà, mon cher Monsieur, ce qui me semble de plus en 
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| 
plus extraordinaire: sur la surface de cet étang gelé reposaier 
quelques grosses pierres. Je suppose tout simplement que da 
enfants les y avaient fait glisser, c’est un jeu qui remonte ax 
fond des áges, et c'est sans doute ce que représente votre ti 
bleau: une pierre poussée par un enfant sur une mare mat 
nale et gelée. Avez-vous éprouvé combien cela paraít insoliti 
une pierre sur un étang glacé, surtout au matin, comme : 
elle était tombée de la lune et possédait des vertus singuliéree 
combien elle y parait absolument déplacée, en exil, et con 
damnée, puisque de toute certitude sa position périlleuse £ 
transformera en désastre, je veux dire... en noyade. Curieus 
histoire! Les pierres ont une partie seche et lumineuse — € 
encore elles sont souvent sur leur dessus humides de mous 
ses et tourmentées de champignons; leur partie inférieure s'er 
fonce dans la putréfaction, parmi les limaces et les vers. Ce: 
te pierre, elle s'était crue peut-étre délivrée de la terre, mai 
ce sera pour redescendre et s’enliser dans un tombeau d 
vase. En attendant, elle jouit pour un jour d’une solitude k 
mineuse: toutes ses faces sont séches et durcies, la voila pure 
C’est le moment d’exaltation supréme. J’ai eu cette revelatior 
comme je passais si vite, ou comme si, plutot, moi immobile 
ce petit lac circulaire eut été un astre égaré, filant rapide 
ment sur le bois, sans le toucher et portant un signe myste 
rieux. Les enfants font de ces choses insensées, sans savoil 
Il a suffi qu’un innocent, un petit imbécile sans doute... » 

Je ne sais si par ces termes il désignait l’enfant matin 
de Villa-Coublay, ou le peintre peu conscient dont Vinspiré 
tion indéfinie provoquait des évocations si variées. Pour mo 
jugeant Vartiste irresponsable et même le chef-d’oeuvre de 
pourvu d’auteur, je n’étais pas gêné par l’équivoque: au cor 
traire, elle me plaisait. L’enfant matinal de Villa-Coublay 
Mais M. Falseau ne savait pas qu'il était lui-même semblabl 
a cet enfant, et qu’il était en train de faire glisser une pierr 
sur un étang mélancolique et gelé, une pierre d’astre miracı 
leuse, ah oui! et encore une seconde, mais celle-ci funèbre « 
lourde. 

— Alors, mon cher ami, s’exclama-t-il, changeant de to 
ei tournant son regard vers moi, j’espere que vous me cedere 
ce tableau? 


9. u x . 2_*]- » e a 
— Je n’y suis pas encore tout a fait décidé, repondis-j 
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rieux tout de même du prix qu'il m’en offrirait finalement. 

Ce débat, faisant diversion, m’amusait d’autant que je ne 
rais plus en ce moment si j’aimais ou si je haissais ce ta- 
sau. Quelles bêtes répugnantes, comme celles que Falseau 
alt évoquées, se cachaient sous sa face obscure — et dans 
elle vase, aux jours du dégel, cette pierre allait-elle m’en- 
iner? Le Collectionneur lui-méme m’apparut comme une 
orme limace gluante qui trainait sa trace baveuse dans mon 
tit appartement, j'en subissais l’écoeurement, et j’en étais 
demander quelque cinquante mille francs de plus qu’il ne 
oposait, lorsque j’éprouvais dans le coeur une soudaine brü- 
re et vis pour ainsi dire sortir de ma poitrine le double 
apeau de clown saignant, le Signe d’Amour, mon Symbole 

feu. Il me parut qu’une grande lueur parcourait le ciel 
r, et entrait dans la maison. J’éprouvais un grand besoin 

sortir, de respirer le soleil glacé. Je feignis d’implorer M. 

Iseau de me laisser encore un délai de quelques jours et lui 
mandais de me conduire, á seule fin de réfléchir sur les 
ux mémes de sa révélation, dans les bois de Villa-Coublay. 
vrai dire, je visais un lieu tres précis: un étang qui venait 
surgir à ma mémoire et m'attirait irrésistiblement avec la 
‘ce d’un aimant, mais cet étang n’était pas, probablement, 
lui qu'il m’avait décrit. 

— Eh bien donc, partons sur le champ, répondit-il en se 
rant avec un entrain juvenile. Je m’etais emparé du fusil, 
ur qu'il passat son pardessus. Il descendit devant moi le vieil 
alier à la rampe branlante, tandis que je le suivais, portant 
a arme, et le ridicule de ce bagage m’amusait, tellement il y 
ait, dans cette situation, si peu de naturel. Nous partîmes 
ıt aussitöt dans sa luxueuse voiture qu’il ne conduisait pas 
s bien. 

Il n’y avait pas grand monde dans les rues. Sur les trot- 
rs les gens emmitouflés marchaient d'un pas pressé. Les 
tos étaient peu nombreuses, a cause du risque des moteurs 
les; la plupart, à l’arrêt, portaient une couverture sur leur 
liateur. Les bouches d’égout fumaient; elles exhalaient une 
peur blanche comme si des blanchisseuses avaient travaillé 
ıs la terre. Mais à mesure que nous avancions ces lueurs 
vinrent rougeätres, comme s’il y avait du feu dans les égouts. 
| souffle glacé balayait le vaste espace à la Porte de Ver- 
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sailles, chassant comme des feuilles mortes les passants qx 
s’efforcaient, la main au col, de tourner le dos au vent. Ma: 
nous n’appartenions pas tout à fait à ce monde presque loi 
tain du froid. J’entendais le léger ronronnement de l’appare 
de chauffage de la voiture, où régnait une douce chaleur qu 
aurait été propice à la somnolence, si je n’avais éprouvé que 
que impatience, davantage échauffée par les langues rougee 
yantes des égouts. M. Falseau ne s’arrêtait pas de parler, ma: 
je ne l’écoutais pas. Tout en goütant ces charmes lunaire 
de Paris, je songeais à mon dernier passage en ces lieux. 

C'était, quelques mois auparavant, par un après-midi d’an 
tomne. J’avais décidé, afin de faire de la place dans mes a: 
moires, de me débarrasser de maints paquets encombrants, so 
gneusement ficelés, de vieilles lettres... Leurs bords en étaier 
décolorés et jaunis, comme c'était la loi de leur nature en dd 
temps bien anciens et ridicules qui sont devenus légendaire 
Je ne sais si les hommes ont changé depuis que les armoirs 
sont devenues si exigués. Enfin nous gardons les vieilles lettre 
comme une sorte de dépôt sacré, et plus longtemps nous li 
avons conservées, plus leur destruction nous parait impossibl 
Bien que nous ne les relisions jamais, car ce serait le sigr 
d’une maladie mortelle, et que nous sachions qu’elles n’ont pli 
de sens, que le langage dans lequel elles ont été écrites nous Y 
pourrions plus le déchiffrer, nous craindrions en les détru 
sant de détruire par ce méme geste quelque chose en nou 
mêmes, ou à travers l’espace d’atteindre gravement leurs ai 
teurs, s’ils vivent encore. Et s’ils sont morts, eh bien voila € 
quoi nous avons encore aussi peur. Aussi le sentiment de | 
magie est-il installé au fond de nous, bien qu’il ne s’agis: 
pas la tout a fait de magie, car ces anciens correspondan 
qui furent notre joie, notre impatience et notre beauté, toi 
oubliés qu’ils soient aujourd’hui, sommeillent tout au fond € 
nous et leur action n'est pas morte, leur pouvoir n'est p: 
révolu, et d’eux nous continuons à vivre: il serait dangereu 
de les chasser; en nous pourrait se produire une catastropl 
silencieuse et d’autant plus redoutable qu’elle passerait in 
perçue. 

Arrière, ridicules superstitions, fausses délicatesses, bou 
geoises délectations! Un peu d'esprit voltairien nous fera 
du bien; il est grand temps! Soyons donc un homme et r 
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imons le sens critique: Une bonne analyse marxiste! Pour 
aire fuir la creuse poésie, les vaines pudeurs, les impudeurs. 
vest bien facile: s’il n'est rien d’utile à retrouver dans ces 
aperasses, et s’il n’est aucun espoir d'en vendre quelques- 
mes; s’il ne s’y trouve pas, par chance, quelques billets signés 
lun nom passagérement célèbre, aucun autographe à mon- 
layer — à M. Falseau, ce serait bien! — débarrassons-nous 
le ces déchets poussiéreux de la façon la plus désinvolte, et 
nême, afin de mieux nous viriliser l’esprit, la plus outragean- 
e: jetons-les donc à la poubelle, c’est là leur place. Il est 
lair qu'aucun dommage ne s’en suivra. 

Ainsi pensais-je, défiant ce Commandeur qui ne réside 
qu’en nous-mêmes: je vais jeter ces lettres dans le seau aux 
dures: de cette manière expéditive, en plusieurs soirs j’en 
erai débarrassé, et cette idée de liquidation générale me met- 
ait le coeur en joie. Pourtant l'énorme poubelle collective qui 
¡pparaissait chaque soir au bas de l’escalier dans l’attente du 
natin, ne me paraissait pas bien sûre: les voisins pourraient 
r trouver mes paquets si soigneusement ficelés. Il y avait dans 
a maison diverses commères, dont une sourde horrible qui 
’amusait à boucher les cabinets. Elle ne manquerait pas de 
’emparer de ces paquets. Au point où j'en étais, il est vrai!... 
Néanmoins l’égout vaudra mieux, cela me donnera l’occasion 
le faire, après diner, le tour du pâté de maison à l’heure où 
"on mène les chiens faire leurs saletés. Ni profanation, ni 
acrilege! 

Il y avait là des notes que j’avais écrites, souvenirs et 

onfidences, et des lettres de différentes personnes: tres nom- 
yreuses de Pauline. 
i J'attendais le soir, la nuit tomba. J’en pris conscience: 
"était bien des lettres de Pauline dont je désirais, avant tou- 
es les autres, me débarrasser, parce qu'elle était la plus pro- 
he, la plus vivante encore. Et elle, je pouvais l’atteindre a 
ravers l’espace, et méme un peu la blesser: elle le suppor- 
erait, cela lui donnerait un petit coup de fouet dans l’existen- 
e. Voilà que les superstitions revenaient! 

Je la vis alors, dans son manteau rouge, avec son visage 
Pautrefois mais infiniment triste et pále, telle une reine con- 
luisant un cortége d'ombres vers cette fin epouvantable: un 
gout, et tout mon être trembla. 
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Il n’est pas facile de se détruire soi-méme. Je renoncais a: 
mon oeuvre de raison, mon héroique projet, et afin d'étouffer: 
ma honte et chasser ces scrupules, allais diner dans un lu-. 
xueux restaurant d’ou je me rendis au promenoir des Folies: 
Bergère. J’arrivais au milieu d'un de ces sketchs sentimen-. 
taux qui plaisent au public de ces theätres, entre deux visions: 
licencieuses. Il était tiré de je ne sais quel opéra-comique et! 
Yon voyait un personnage romantique brúler de vieilles let. 
tres dans une cheminée. Chaque fois qu'apres l’avoir rêveu-: 
sement relue en chantant, il jetait aux flammes une de ces: 
missives, sortait de la haute cheminée une femme à la robe: 
suggestive, toute illuminée par les flammes, et parfois à peu: 
près nue. Même vu en reflets dans les glaces qui bordent la: 
scène, ce spectacle était fort trivial, bien que les filles fussent! 
assez belles, anciennes filles d'auberge plutôt, que je prenais: 
plaisir à voir. Elles n’en rendaient ce numéro que plus triste 
et écoeurant, et bien propre à renforcer la critique de la rai- 
son. Eh bien! vive l’égout. Mais telles sont les contradictions 
auxquelles nous conduit le vin, et le peu qu'il offre de sécurité: 
l'instant d’après, je me disais: voilà la Bonne Ancienne Tra- 
dition honorée dans ce théâtre vulgaire, voici profanement 
représenté un rite religieux, et comme il touche l’äme sensi- 
ble des spectateurs, ces gros marchands grossiers et repus. 
Mais pour le célébrer, encore faut-il un autel, un foyer et 
l'architecture à notre époque n'est-elle plus religieuse du tout. 
Il n’y a plus dans nos maisons de cheminées, qui étaient incon- 
testablement destinées au sacrifice des lettres plutôt qu’au 
chauffage au bois. J’avais bien eu jadis une cheminée, mais je 
l'avais fait démonter et boucher comme, pour se mettre au ni 
veau du siècle, les petits bourgeois qui habitent un vieil ap- 
partement. J'étais devenu un homme moderne. 

Si j'avais suivi la leçon du ténor à la voix grêle et pen 
assurée qui travaillait sans beaucoup de flamme à ses bûchers 
sentimentaux dans une grande salle de château dont le décor 
était, je crois, gothique, j'aurais pu demander asile, pour pro- 
céder moi-même a une telle célébration, à quelque ami ou re: 
lation qui possédait une demeure ancienne à vastes cheminées, 
M. Falseau, par exemple, n’aurait certainement pas refusé de 
me prêter, afin que je m’y retire solitaire, une grande piece 
de sa demeure où büches et branches de ses bois eussent four 
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ai un tel brasier que les cendres de mes lettres se fussent 
Be envolées dans les secrets du cosmos. Mais à quel- 
‘es honteuses sottises nous conduit la réverie solitaire dans un 
héátre malsain? Ah! Certes oui, plutót qu’une cheminée dans 
la maison de Falseau, c’était l’égout qui convenait. 

_ Je partis avant la fin du spectacle et rentrai me coucher. 

En attendant le sommeil, je pensais plus aux lettres qu’a 
leurs auteurs. Elles n'avaient plus aucun pouvoir de faire ap- 
paraítre des étres humains: elles n'étaient plus en relation 
avec aucun. Leur puissance, elles la gardaient pour elles-mé- 
mes: elles étaient devenues des bétes d'apparence douce et 
somnolente, mais qui devenaient hargneuses, agressives des 
que je voulais les faire quitter leur niche. J’en éprouvais du 
souci et même de la frayeur car, à moins de les laisser tran- 
quilles, je devrais leur livrer une lutte acharnée. Je finis par 
m’endormir sans que j’aie songé a Pauline. 
| Quelques jours plus tard, je pris une decision soudaine: 
je bourrais deux valises de ces lettres et partis aussitöt en 
voiture dans la forét la plus proche, afin de les égarer. 

Mais ce n'est pas facile de perdre une correspondance 
dans les bois. Certains hausseront les épaules: si jamais, par 
quelque déficience de leur pensée, il formaient un tel projet, 
le réaliser ne serait qu’un jeu. Qu'ils se détromperit: à moins 
d’avoir accès à une forêt vierge, il faudrait remuer la nature 
de fond en comble, modifier le monde et l’humanité, et j'étais 
parti sans arme et sans outils, les mains nues. 

Comme il n’avait pas plu depuis plusieurs jours, il était 
agréable de marcher sur les feuilles mortes sèches et moel- 
leuses. Quelle paix charmante entre les arbres, quelle bonne 
odeur végétale! Comme un visiteur désappointé mais plein 
d’espoir dans le futur laisse une missive sous un paillason, je 
révais d’enfouir mes papiers sous ce vaste tapis, mais quand 
je le dechirais et soulevais le morceau, le dessous en apparais- 
sait tout mouillé; dans un jus brunátre se promenaient des 
vers et remuaient des bétes minuscules. Quelle sépulture con- 
venable, ce dessous plein de vie et tellement odoriférant! Ce- 
pendant la couche n'était pas bien profonde. J’atteignais tout 
de suite la pierre. Il m’aurait fallu soulever le tapis entier des 
bois. C'est qu'ils sont bien malades, ces bois de la périphérie, 
phtysiques, malsains, atteints d'une maladie humaine. Est-ce 
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la leur attrait, et qu’ils peuvent nous communiquer leur mal? 
Quand je me redressais, les mains mouillees et rousses, com- 
me si j’avais caressé sous la pluie les cheveux d'une sorciere, 
d'une Walkyrie de ces lieux, done sale, mal vétue et mal con- 
formée, sinon quelque peu édentée, j’apercevais un étre qui 
me guettait, homme ou femme, et de tous áges. L’oeil sour- 
nois, il surveillait mes gestes, s’imaginant, je suppose, que | 
j'étais en train d’ensevelir quelque chose qu'il pourrait un | 
peu plus tard déterrer, ou que je cherchais au contraire & 
désenfouir quelque objet qu'il aurait la chance de trouver. 

Si je fouillais la profondeur d'un taillis défendu par des , 
épines telle la porte cloutée d’une forteresse, je sentais un de 
ces rödeurs, les yeux baissés et obliques, décrire un large cer- 
cle autour de moi, par delä les futs flútés des arbres, sur la 
pourriture feutrée. C'est une loi de la nature: des qu’on dé- 
sire ne pas être observé, l’humain pousse de tous côtés, par 
génération spontanée, plus prompt et plus empoisonné que les | 
champignons agarics. De méme qu'en soulevant une pierre on 
trouve toujours quelque béte, il n'est pas un lieu, méme appa- 
remment solitaire, d’où ne surgisse un homme. Jamais on ne 
hait tant l’humanité et l’on éprouverait le plaisir le plus pur 
a delivrer la nature et a commettre un crime. 

Cela paraissait certain: mes paquets jetés au centre du 
buisson le plus griffu, à peine serais-je disparu qu’ils iraient 
entre les mains d'un de ces écumeurs des bois, a mi-chemin 
entre la bête dégénérée ei l’homme avili, et peut-être quel. 
ques heures plus tard déposés a la gendarmerie, ce qui serait 
pour moi sans grande conséquence, mais si j'avais déja éprou- 
vé quelque répugnance pour l’égout, il me déplaisait de son- 
ger que mes papiers pussent gagner la fosse commune par les 
mains de la police. 

Portant toujours sous le bras les &chantillons prélevés 
dans les valises aux fins d'une première expérience, j’errais 
quelque temps dans les bois et j'étais devenu moi-même un 
ES ces rödeurs que j’aurais avec tant de plaisir assassiné, et 
j'aurais probablement mérité de l’ètre. Mais cette confuse com- 
plaie me pretait des sens nouveaux: pour la premiere fois, 
J'avais une raison de me promener dans ces bois. 

Comme je traversais une route, j'apercus en contre-bas, à 
travers les arbres, un petit etang. J’y descendis par un sen- 
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r. L’endroit où j’arrivais formait une petite plage gazon- 
e, mais le reste de la rive circulaire était bordé de roseaux 
ais qui pointaient dans une eau peu profonde et maré- 
zeuse. 

Sans perdre de temps, et avec une joie extrême, je jetais 
premier paquet assez loin sur l’étang, à proximité des ro- 
ux. Il s’enfonça lentement à mesure que le papier buvait 
au, puis s'arréta de descendre, et la lettre supérieure flotta 
ras de la surface. Je me débarrassais des autres, avec l’ani- 
ution qu’on dépense dans un jeu d’adresse, et les faisais se 
ivre dans la même gracieuse envolée à la manière des bi. 
udis de papier formant la queue d’un cerf-volant qui, faute 
vent, s'abat finalement dans un lac. L'un d'eux resta pris 
ns les roseaux, un peu au dessus de la surface; je lui jetais 
s pierres pour le faire tomber. 

Maintenant, les lettres, aux couleurs ranimées, leurs an- 
2s arrondis par l’eau crépusculaire, flottaient comme une 
nchee de plantes aquatiques roses, mauves, ou blanches, ou 
s oiseaux, probablement migrateurs et désorientés, cygnes 
uvages ou flamants, posés ici pour la nuit. Ils avaient à la 
tte une bague qui portait mon nom. Toutes ces enveloppes 
e j'avais scrupuleusement conservées! Mais de l’étang sur 
mde duquel mon nom était maintes fois inscrit de la fine 
riture qu'y tracent les pattes des insectes d’eau, aucun sou- 
r ne montait, aucune plainte étouffée, ni reproche ni appel. 
livré, j'étais insensible et sourd. Soit que je voulusse déchirer 
paisible harmonie de ces lieux sur lesquels la nuit se pré- 
rait à descendre, soit que j’eprouvasse le besoin d’un exercice 
olent, j’arrachai du sol une énorme pierre et la lancai des 
ux mains dans l’étang. De la déchirure de l’eau jaillit une 
urde gerbe, en même temps que l’enorme floc faisait trem- 
er la clairière entière, déglutition de bois, de rochers et de 
ages, plainte de naufrage. L’etang aspirait un après-midi de 
ence. Les papiers qui surnageaient furent mollement bercés 
r les ondes concentriques, et tout s’acheva sur la rive circu- 
re par un ondoiement voluptueux de roseaux. 
_ Je me lavai les mains. La clairière n’était plus qu’un vieux 
cor de théâtre et je vis un instant, par dessus le fond spon- 
sux de feuilles mortes, Pauline allongée entre deux eaux 
apides. Son visage était serein et elle semblait dormir, mais 
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je la regardai sans grande émotion, et repris le chemin e 


Paris. | 


La voiture de Falseau tressautait à peine sur les gros pe 
vés de banlieue. Gräce au gel, ils étaient propres, d'un jo 
gris nuancé et doux comme un plumage d’oiseaux. 

Il devait être dans les onze heures et demie, heure d 
sortie des usines et des ateliers, car des files d'ouvriers e 
vélos suivaient dans les deux sens les bords de la chausséé 
Falseau parlait de vieilles armures. Il avait transformé en sall 
d’armes une cave éclairée par des soupiraux. Moi je tena: 
son fusil par le canon, le laissant se balancer entre mes jam 
bes comme une palme au rythme moelleux de la voiture o 
comme le buste d'une petite chinoise transparente et masqué: 

Les cyclistes étaient au grand air: ils respiraient. Il 
‘ avaient faim, ils allaient déjeuner. Nous roulions dans une vo 
ture surchauffée, où la chaleur picotait les yeux, d'autar 
plus que j’avais fumé plusieurs cigarettes, bien que cela fi 
sûrement désagréable à Falseau qui ne fumait jamais, et m 
baissait pas davantage les vitres quand il faisait froid. Il n 
faisait pas attention aux cyclistes, pas plus qu'aux vols de co: 
beaux qu’on voyait s'élever ou se poser dans les petits champ 
qui commencaient 4 apparaítre entre les maisons espacée 
Mais il maugréait lorsque, roulant côte à côte et faisant e 
parlant des gestes d’une seule main, et aussi ces petites em 
bardées qui expriment l’insouciance et la liberté, ils le g 
naient. Je le regardais parfois, à la dérobée. Les bords de | 
route étaient gelés, mais lui salivait toujours, quoique faibl 
ment, en parlant. Vraiment, ce collectionneur avait l’aspé 
d’un impuissant. On ne distinguait rien en lui qui ne fat & 
bonne correction mondaine. Pourtant c’était un monstre. Pot 
ces histoires de petites filles, fallait-il y croire? Il n’allait ce 
tainement pas jusqu’à les déflorer ou les blesser. Entre 1 
passages de cyclistes, certaines suivaient sagement le bord 
la route, revenant de l’école, tenant par la main un enfa 
plus jeune, et ramenant par la méme occasion deux ou tro 
pains, Falseau ne paraissait pas les remarquer, ni qu'au for 
du cristal du froid, le monde était pur, innocent, et rigoureu 
neuen, disait-il, sa femme était partie en voyage: ce 

aye un peu: il avait dú interrompre les réceptior 
Avant son départ, et avec son propre consentement, car il 1 
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‘ait pas un grand usage de la maison, elle avait fait recou- 
x les meubles de leur housse. Il habitait ainsi, n’y revenant 
e le soir, une vieille demeure abandonnée, triste et froide, 
: le chauffage était éteint; il n’y avait plus dans sa cham- 
e qu’un feu de bois. 

Je me souvenais qu'il avait fait faire le portrait de cette 
upée minaudiére, sa femme, par un peintre de petit renom: 
as doute était-elle partie avec lui. Je tenais entre mes jam- 
3 Pinstrument désigné pour sa vengeance, arme émasculée 
e-même, d’où aucune flamme ne jaillirait plus, que la pou- 
e ferait éclater, et dont le déclic, quand chez moi il avait 
puyé sur la gachette, avait été un petit cri d'eunuque. Mais, 
pensais! ce peintre était lui-même un impuissant. 

Si près de Falseau, j’eprouvais un sentiment d’horreur. 
ı même goût cependant ne nous rapprochait-il pas? Ce ta- 
au, cette pierre? Je n’en étais plus sûr du tout. Peut-être 
ecoeurait-elle, m’en débarrasserais-je à vil prix, la céderais- 
au premier venu. Et je m’avisais en même temps que je 
ivais pas indiqué à Falseau de route à suivre, et qu'il rou- 
t tranquillement et sûrement comme si j'étais son prison- 
r. 

L’asphalte avait remplacé les pavés; nous atteignions la 
iere dechiquetee des bois. La lisière? Us s’annoncaient lam- 
au par lambeau, comme une banniere longtemps animee 
r un vent libre, mais qui s'est effilochee aux griffes cras- 
ises, au souffle empoisonné de la ville. 

Parfois, nous voyions des enfants prendre leur élan et glis- 
sur une patinoire improvisée au bord de la route ou sous les 
res, Mais nous n’entendions pas leurs cris. Je sentais l’é- 
ig tout proche et le voyais déjà gelé. J’allais descendre des- 
, marcher entre les roseaux écartés, et retrouver, j'en étais 
, les lettres qui y étaient restées accrochées. Je voyais les 
urs blanches de la glace, croûtes enfermant des bulles d’air, 
piration figée de plantes et de bêtes, dentelles précieuses 
ses par les infusoires et les mousses. Et je voyais aussi mes 
tres noyées renaître en fleurs imputrescibles, roses, mauves, 
nches, à travers la glace transparente, comme des bouquets 

des bateaux lointains, inaccessibles dans une boule de 


re. 
Je n’avais pas reconnu la route mais dans un éclair le 
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lieu se révéla; entre les arbres, en contre-bas, l’etang gri E | 
sous le soleil. J’allais pousser un cri joyeux et prier Falsea 
de s'arréter, mais chose étrange, il s’arreta de lui-même. Jon 
vris la portiöre; une fumée sortit de la voiture, l’air froid m 
sauta au visage, je respirais profondément, et partis précipy 
tamment vers le sentier. J’entendis Falseau crier: Attendes 
moi, je n’ai pas de cle. Je me retournais et le vis debout su 
la route en train de sortir le fusil de la place oú je Pava: 
laissé. 11 le posa sur son épaule comme une jeune recrue « 
me suivit sur le sentier que la glace rendait glissant. 

Je n’eus pas le temps de voir les páquerettes de givr 
sur le gazon jaune de la plage, ni tout autour de l’etang | 
collerette blanche amidonnée aux cassures étincelantes, ni Id 
plumes ébouriffées des roseaux, ni leurs piques serrées et da; 
dées qui défendaient l’étang comme l’armure du porc-épic; a 
plutôt tout m’apparut dans le seul instant où j’entendis u 
crissement, un bruit aigu de fine déchirure, striant la glae 
le ciel et tout le globe universel: une femme patinait, que le 
arbres nous avaient cachée. Elle s’amusait á contourner le 
figures opaques et blanches, formées par Pair dans la glac 
dentelles fragiles et dangereuses, prêtes à craquer sous la È 
me. Elle les entourait et les perdait dans le peloton de se 
traits vifs, come une écoliére s’amuse à perdre dans les méa 
dres de lignes les taches d’encre sur un cahier. 

Je courus jusqu’à la rive, levai les bras, mais ne cri: 
pas: Pauline! D’un trait fulgurant, comme une étoile, elle fi 
aux limites de la glace, sans toucher l’herbe cependant. EI 
s'était arrêtée au delà de la collerette piquetée de roseau 
coupés ras, et ce petit espace empéchait nos mains de se joî 
dre. Elle sourit, et me demanda simplement si j'avais appor 
mes patins. Quelques instants plus tard, elle était assise st 
l'herbe et changeait de souliers. 

J'avais vu Falseau suivre la rive, puis il était entre da 
les bois, gravissant la pente. Il tenait son fusil, stupidemen 
sur l’épaule. J’emmenais Pauline déjeuner dans une auberg 
Je ne m’occupais pas, de la journée, de savoir ce que False: 
était devenu. Je n’en entendis pas parler le lendemain et! 
fus étonné qu’il ne me relancát point. Mais j’appris un pe 
plus tard qu’on l’avait trouvé tué dans les bois, Il avait re 
une pierre sur la tête. On avait trouvé pres de lui son fus 
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e qui parut très étrange, mais je ne soufflais mot à personne | 
e ce qui s'était passe, m&me á Pauline. Je pensais, comme 
ous avions vu quelques enfants patiner sur le bord de la 
oute, et que c'était l’heure de la sortie des écoles, qu'il avait 
eut-étre suivi, dans une intention presque innocente, une pe- 
ite fille, et qu'il avait été pris pour un étre plus dangereux 
uil ne Pétait. Il avait été tué par erreur. 

Lorsque Pauline revit le tableau, elle dit simplement: il 
Pa pas du tout changé. Sans doute voulait-elle signifier que 
es couleurs n’avaient pas bougé et qu’elle n’y décernait au- 
une de ces fissures, craquelures et félures — comme on en 
urait pu redouter dans une päte aussi épaisse — qui marquent 
nfailliblement la décadence des oeuvres d’art et font facheu- 
ement baisser leur valeur. Pour moi, j’y vois quelquefois ap- 
araître le visage de Falseau, qui me paraît celui d'un ange; 
e regrette alors de l’avoir hai et j’éprouve au contraire pour 
ui de la pitié et de l’amitie, et volontiers je lui ferais présent, 
nais c’est trop tard, de ma pierre. 
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I 


Sur la vague levée le pécheur seul tendait une main, filet 
vers ses proies lumineuses; et la lutte éclatée Pemportait ca 
ea par les artères marines du songe. Matin pourtant, l’eau 


| guerrière le laissait, rompu parmi les algues, membres noués 
sur une bête de feu. 


Une nuit de sel courbait ses yeux. 


Ainsi aux femmes il put offrir corail, coquille et cara 
pace, lui marcheur au bâton butant son corps d aveugle. Et 
le village lui tendit tous ses pièges. 


« Quel fruit offrir contre le pain? 
« Quel sel donner contre le vin? 
« Quel astre contre le soleil du vin? E 


Regard? » 


II 


Notre génération de prophètes aux affamés tend la pierre 
Si le texte se fait plus impénétrable que univers peli 
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i . S 
udront-ils demander aux choses la nourriture qu’elles sont 


pables de donner. 


II 


Le coeur, qui ignore le temps, plaque sur le visage de la 
ncontre complaisante le masque de sa comédie perpétuelle 
privée. Le coeur, cherchant Pacteur qui porte [innovation 

une fin joyeuse, indéfiniment répéte sur ce plateau le schema 
> l’échec. Ici s’installe le danger; au moment du choix le 
eur offre ces röles a ceux-là méme qui devraient répéter le 
fus tragique. Noble pari contre Phumiliation, le geste ga- 
vant est rare. 
« Cette fois, dit-il, Passassin ne tuera pas ». (Or assassin, 
Va vu et pour cette raison Pa embauché, tirait déjà son 
me). « Cette fois, levant le bras, il reconnaîtra qui est sa 
ctime, il jettera son arme, révélera son humanité ». 

Les cœurs se brisent, non sur la brève tristesse diurne, 
ais sur lintemporelle répétition du refus sur la scene du 
'éátre intérieur. «Toujours! » s’ecrie le cœur meurtri, et 
toujours! » et « toujours! ». Il se trompe et ne se trompe pas, 
ir rien ne se répète si ce n'est dans le cœur. Lui-méme s'in- 
nie a redire sa propre défaite, voulant prouver enfin que 
on peut devenir Oui. Tout recommence des que Pacteur pa- 
it qui peut porter le masque. Alors, «te voilà », dit le cœur. 
e voyant déjà plus que son rêve il s’apprète à reprendre le 
te et l’immolation. «Te voilà! encore une fois, mais cette 
is-ci reconnais-moi! » 

Hélas, ceux qui se pretent à ce rôle doivent être aveugles. 


IV 


Ceux-là qui se suffisent, sans défaillance, sans faiblesse, 
nt des sphères, fermées à part tout. C’est par notre faiblesse, 
ille en notre indépendance, que le monde pénètre jusqu’à 


JUS. 
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Narcisse est charmant, parfait, sans faute: inhumain. In 
lui faut rien pour se compléter. Invulnerable, pourtant il s 
tue. Nul ne le touchera. Loin de la fraternité il évolue sous 
un soleil absurde. Le désastre peut-étre rompra la vitre asphy 
xiante. Venant trop tard il risque de rompre celui quelle abria 
te... Souhaitable défaite qui nous donne un homme. Eviter 


les imperturbables: une vie se perd ä les atteindre. 


y 
x 
La vie solitaire est une vie borgne. Je veux dire que Pau 
tre est le second oeil d’un seul regard vers le monde spirituel 
Plus: le monde n’a de beauté que par la joie qu'il peut donner 
à l'autre. Le feu est bon qui réchauffe Taimée, et l’eau qui 
la désaltère, et le pain qui la nourrit. Par amour toute la terre 
se fait le langage de amour. | 
Le monde est accessible à Pamant seulement par Pautre. 
Le monde est le don d’amour que seul l'amant est capable de 
donner. (Quand cesse [amour le monde disparaît). Pai dit: 
qui vit seul pense faux. Il me semble que c'est la un axiome 
de la connaissance, un critère de jugement. L’homme solitaire 
est certes lucide, mais par son oeil unique la profondeur lui 
échappe, Vintelligence lui manque. | 


VI 


« Si je l'avais trouvée, mon cœur rassasié reposerait en toi; 
mon imagination se tairait, comblée par ta présence, et je 
pourrais librement, patiemment, me tourner vers Uhumble tá 
che du jour, Hélas tu n’y es pas, et mes pensées, comme une 
compagnie d’oiseaux inquiets, au lieu de nicher sur tes falaises 
ö mon ile, fusent, rompent, m’entrainent en leurs vols insensés 
Tout le jour je les vois, ces grandes ailes innombrables e 
blanches, inexplicablement se détacher, plonger, palpiter entri 
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deux absences. La nuit de leur sommeil est remuée aussi d’an- 
xieuses plaintes, de mouvements d’envol ébauchés. 

| Cest a ta rencontre que partent ces bétes inconsolées, 
tantót a gauche, tantót a droite, toi qui, jusqu’en ce jour, es 
nulle part et jamais. O mes oiseaux, mes pensées, comment vous 
retiendrai-je? et quel asile vous offrirai-je, moi qui, d’ap- 
préhension, oublie ma tâche pour contempler un ciel criblé 
de vos départs? » 


VII 


| L’été monte. La chaleur s'étend sur nous comme un écho 
de bronze. Brutalement et sans présages, le soleil, qui fut 
jusqu’à la veille clément, se mue sur nos têtes en fauve. Nous 
ne sommes pas forts sous son poids et l’action n'est pas seule 
à souffrir: la pensée aussi, flanche. L’être lui échappe. Comme 
une farine mortelle sur nos doigts poudroient les choses, fos- 
siles de la vie. 

Le soleil un moment frappe le voyageur. Vainement cher- 
cherait-on sur ces plaines atterrées Vaile souveraine de la pen- 
sée. (Je ne sais quel fut, jadis, ce mythe). Car la pensée, qui 
sourd de nous comme le sang giclant du cœur, la pensée, dis- 
je, est tarte. 

Ses fleuves se taisent quand parle le feu, et ceux qui sy 
abreuvaient, devant les lits rocailleux se disent: « Patience ». 
Car ils ont appris la leçon des saisons. Patience, donc, et force, 
et puisons aux sources intarissables du vent. 


Vill 


Si détenus, nous ne le sommes que dans la geöle de nos 
pensées. Si captifs, d’aucune forme plus complètement que de 
celle bätie par nos propres craintes. Clamant qu’on nous libere, 
nous-mömes tracons du doigt la ligne de sable, la proclamons 
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infranchissable. Nous-mémes elevons l’interdiction qui est 108 e 
bagne. Nos seules pensées sont gardes, chaínes, et supplices. 

Demandez: qui donc nous rendra libres? et je dis de suite 
le coeur. Aucune prétention de la pensée ne triomphera de 
murs impitoyables de la pensée. Le coeur est maítre qui romp 
toute paroi pour tout embrasser. Car le monde, qu'est-il si 
coeur n’y souscrit? Un jeu, un fol échiquier. Mais par lui, 
cessaire. Mais par lui, vrai. Mais par lui, ardent. 


Ah 


IX 


« Que signifie: te choisir? Cela signifie renoncer a 
yeux, ne voir que par tes yeux; fermer mes oreilles, n'entendre 
que par toi; renoncer ma langue pour ne parler qu’en toi. Cela 
signifie voir toutes choses en toi, rendre toute chose nécessaire 
par toi, à cause de toi, à travers toi. Ce geste est ma confiance: 
que je me pose entiérement en toi et que tu puisses m’ou 


et me fermer au monde entier. 


€ 
ge 
+ 
4 
ù 
Tu crois que je te magnifie. Pourtant je te connais! Ne 

; È ta di 
vois-tu pas que par mon choix tu es devenue précieuse? Ton 
coeur, par mon choix, le voilà devenu mon amour pour toutes 
choses. Ta pensée, par mon choix, est devenue mon entendes, 
ment de toute chose. Ton regard: mon regard sur toutes choses 


Ton sourire: ma joie sur toutes choses. Ton sommeil est mon 


repos. Ton silence est ma réflexion et ta respiration purif. 
mon sang ». 


X 


Un regard pour donner Toujours 
une main pour le tenir 

un peu d'eau pour l'amour 
(brindille ou vigne pour l'amour De 
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suffit pour tout donner. ER 
Pour l'amour un seul caillou dans ma paume. 
Une pauvre table pour la joie 
( l'eau et le pain pour la joie, et quelques fruits) 
et pour la vie un souffle, une main, une paupière levee. — 


_ Un silence pour donner Toujours 
| un regard pour Paccueillir. 
_ Et ton plus imprévisible sourire 
| sera notre enfance entre tes bras. 
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u | THE MAN WHO WALKED IN A RAY OF SUNSHINE © 


SEDITION IN ONE ACT 


Within the volume of a skull, which under the circum- 
_stances could be called theatre, may take place the action of 
The Man Who Walked in a Ray of Sunshine. There will be 
mud and fog, the saliva of a bad angel, and a few puddles o: 
| water glistening under the house seats. The audience does no 
- know how it came in or how it will leave. The atmosphere 
smacks of defiance and anguish, of discomfort and alarm, and 
_ (in the forebodings of a few) of an imminent unknown. 


The theme of the work will probably never reach its di- 
nt stant resolution, or rather will probably bifurcate, solicited by 
| a certain urgency which no one had counted on... A skull, 
even when alerted, is the most unreliable theatre of all. 


Characters 


| Chief Bailiff 
Jurors of the Action 
Narrator 


| The Man in a Ray of Sunshine (a kind of playboy] 
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THE SS RO nada IN A | RAY OF SUNSHINE 
The Girl 

Rebellious Juror 

Passers-by 


A town in our time 


PROLOGUE 


The orchestra pit is occupied by about fifteen people, 
tly men in dark suits, grouped toward the two sides of the 
and seated facing the stage. They are the Jurors of the 
ion: they pass judgment during the misdemeanor. The mu- 
Begins backstage, music which the jurors greet with a cor- 

: display of pleasure. The theatre and the audience are 
denly plunged into darkness. The Chief Bailiff steps out 
he wings, approaches the edge of the stage, and addresses 
jurors who have now settled down. The music fades out. 
> curtain remains lowered. 


| 
| 


| CHIEF BAILIFF 


about fifty, dressed in a morning coat; 

easy, convincing manner of speaking 
Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, will you please prepare: 
selves, 
| Ladies — you who have won the right to judge as equals. 
agside those whose servants you were only yesterday — 
re is about to take place before your eyes an offense on 
se gravity you will have to pronounce. I beg you to remain 
ıposed and not to let yourselves be overcome by confusion.. 
Ladies and gentlemen, in spite of your wisdom, the world 
ch you administer is being strangled and vitiated by con- 
lictions. It stands as much in need of your repression as. 
loes of meat and bread. I mention bread because that 
d comes to people’s lips as often in abuse as in prayer. 
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You are assembled on the scene of an impending crime 
an abject deed, an infraction which you have been broughi 
together to punish or absolve. A scruple obliges me to add: 
so it appears. Behind this curtain (he gestures), although it i 
only four o’clock in the afternoon, it is raining. (Pause.) Give 
no special heed to any murmuring that may arise behind you 
backs. (He points his finger at the audience in the darkness. 
Out there are waiting the sentimental accomplices, the un 
known friends of the man whom your verdict will, in a few 
moments, affect. Nothing arouses them so much as the instan 
in which reality is menaced by fiction. Their souls hold fas 
to an individual justice hostile to yours. They are exultan 
when you and I make a mistake. For them, you will always bi 
a platoon of frontier guards whose destruction they passionate 
ly desire. From time to time they have broken out in an at 
tempt to make the crossing you forbid... But they never pex 
severe. Tears or boredom finally get the better of their ambi 
tions. | 

Ladies and gentlemen, the essence of your originality lie 
in this fact: you will judge in full subjective knowledge a 
the case. Try to appreciate that admirable simultaneity... Yo 
will know the act thanks to the man! An act between livim 
people, the quick! 

After these few cautionary remarks, allow me to retire. 
(Letting himself go, sotto-voce.) 1 love a downpour trained b 
waterspouts; I love pools and ponds, the clouded mystery whie 
water enfolds. So it was when Neptune came up from the sea. 
Neptune rippling his scars! | 


The Chief Bailiff claps his hands three times and got 
off. At the same instant the curtain rises on a street scem 
Apprehensive music. | 


ACTION 


A mason is seated several yards above the ground on th 
scaffolding of a building under repair. An awning protec 
him. He has his tools and materials beside him. He is the na 
rator. He relates the action without the slightest emphasis. . 


| 
3 
| 
| 
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NARRATOR 


«Low, poorly constructed, unattractive houses in a town 
hich might be Pontoise. It is four in the afternoon, in the 
all. It is raining and the sky is very cloudy. The passers-by 
urry along... 

| 


E A few passers-by. Neither poverty nor luxury; everyone 
ı raincoats. A bell tinkles in a store, and a customer comes 
ut. The rain is falling in a fine mist. In the distance the sound 
f a train which fades away. On the left the gate of a little 
nced-in square opens and bangs shut. The jurors turn their 
eads toward the new arrival, a singular young man enclosed 
2 a ray of sunshine which moves about with him and clings 
> his movements. He has a chestnut leaf in his hand which 
e twirls and drops. 


| Playful music. 


| NARRATOR 


_ Making a bright stain in the gray drizzle, he appears dres- 
2d for summer. He walks in the street close to the sidewalk. 
lis silhouette is wrapped in a luminous ray. The magic circle 
f sun follows his steps. Not a drop of rain gets through to 
im. He has the happy look of just being out for a stroll. It’s 
ot raining in his universe, and he knows it. He is amused 
y the way passers-by stare at him. 


A laundress, carrying her wicker basket under her arm, 
miles at him. 
The music stops. 


FIRST JUROR 


It’s unbelievable! When it rains, it rains on everyone. 
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Lapy Juror, very attentive 


Not necessarily. 


The young man steps onto the sidewalk and contemplat 


a shop window. 7 
E 


SECOND JUROR 


Will he go in? That would be worth a laugh. 


First Juror 


N What could he buy? And first of all, has he any mo: ney ? 


Lapy JUROR 


You can’t pawn a sunbeam. It’s much too precious. 


THIRD JUROR 


This is hardly a plausible opening. You agree? 


FourTH Juror 


I don’t agree. I’m having a good time following. 


y A group of curious people gathers at a respectful distance 
_ from the young man, who steps off the sidewalk and starts 
walking again. He takes a crust of bread out of his pocket and 
cracks it nonchalantly in his teeth. 
Br Stagnant music. 


v 


SECOND JUROR 


They’re wrong to pull this bread routine. It’s bad luck. à 


Many « shushes » in the orchestra pit. 
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- NARRATOR 


Amiably he makes fun of the passing women who try to 


ip inside his luminous circle. They are irresistibly repelled. 


1 this refusal he is enacting his irresponsibility. 


A girl now approaches without coat or scarf to protect 
er from the rain. 


NARRATOR 


Bare-headed, infinitely wet, she comes from the nearby 

itersection. Her paleness is radiance. In her remoteness she 
ems to see nothing. She, the great aloof Wanderer, is the 
art of solitude which attracts, magnetizes, is always sought 
vain; whereas he is the part which is attracted, which seeks 
- the Sail. 
| 
Very low music. 
_ The young man considers the girl and moves toward her. 
he raises her eyes and then lowers them. : 
| Taken in, the young man compliments her. She pretends 
to hear him or truly does not notice him. The rain falls 
nd falls, and the ray gleams. 


a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NARRATOR 


Right now he is doing his best to please. 


Music stops. 
Lay JUROR 


What's he waiting for to offer her his ray of sunshine? 


FourtH JUROR 
The end of the shower I suppose. 
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NINTH JUROR 


He’s waiting for a rainbow! 


FirsT JUROR 


This might as well be ancient history. 


SEVENTH JUROR 


What a clumsy seducer! 


He slips his hand under the elbow of the lady juror, wi 
draws herself up. The two jurors play up to each other an 
obviously enjoy the skirmish which soon absorbs them entir 
ly. The jury follows the action on stage very attentively. — 


ELEVENTH JUROR 


So they dragged us all the way here to judge this kind 
of business! 


TWELFTH JUROR 


I condemn on principle anything which isn’t clear to me 
Tm a loyal citizen. 


SECOND JUROR 


People shouldn’t be allowed to meet each other this wa! 
It's childish and unmannerly. 


EicHTH Juror 


The girl is pretty enough to deserve our confidence. Al 
the same, she’s a little cold... q 
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Sixra Juror (discreetly) - 


di Any severity collapses my ardor. I need a graceful wil- 
ngness. 


TWELFTH JUROR 


| The upstart! The Creator doesn’t usually let many like 
er get by! 


The young man plants himself in front of the girl. 


Constraining music. 


NARRATOR 


€ 
te 


_ He enacts his swelling happiness, the state he wants to 
1are with her. He touches her two shoulders with his hands. 


The passers-by form a crowd... Irritated, the young man 
rides up to them. They disperse, frightened by the dancing, 
treatening ray. 


TENTH JUROR 


I don’t understand any of this. 


THIRTEENTH JUROR 
I deny predestination. 


The jurors approve. Only the young man, the girl, and 
re Narrator remain before them. 


NARRATOR 


Now they are alone. (Pause.) The rain is barely visible. 
le dances a hymn of sharing, the regal step of solar temptation. 
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st he invokes the sky, then he entreats the girl. 


ills him with power, but the girl refuses him. | 


hs | The young man spreads his arms, and the ray of sunshine 
| grows larger. He contrives to enclose the girl. The coveting 
_ of Eros. A mime of the body rent in turmoil. The raveno 

leap of appetite. The jurors in the pit squirm about and sneer, 


First JUROR 


i The sun never did me such an honor. But I do claim to 
deserve it. 


Seconp Juror (turned toward the audience) 


Why doesn't the audience protest? 


FIRST JUROR (disapproving) 


$ The audience is not the jury. If they protest, we'll have 
qe the room cleared. | 


FOURTEENTH JUROR 


9 . à Que % 
È We re not here for a good time. The decision we have to 
_ make implicates us. 


(27 


SEVENTH JUROR 


All right, all right. Let’s be calm about this... You’ve got 
to admit there’s a certain beauty about it. i 


Lapy Juror 


Can you imagine the offspring of such a couple? 
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+ SEVERAL JURORS 


No intimacy, please! No intimacy! 


THirp Juror (solemnly) ‘ 


| We are pleading the sacred cause of high sentiments and 
the future. 


The jurors guffaw. 
The music becomes impatient. 


NARRATOR 
| Little by little he becomes entangled in his drama. Anger 
and defiance arouse him. He turns as if he wanted to tear him- 
self out of himself. With a violent effort he bursts out of the 
luminous circle, wrests himself out of its clasp. (Pause). An 
aggressive drunkenness changes his features. He jumps. (Pause.) 
In the gauzy rain he mimics the frenzy of the scythe be- 


heading its harvest, the arrow breaking the bird, the spear 
transfixing the wolf. 


Exhausted, he falls at the feet of the girl. Silence. 


NARRATOR 


She bends down and only now does she make a gesture 
to relieve his wound which will never heal. 


Dancing around the inanimate body, she forms a shadowy 
circle, her answer to the luminous ray. 


NARRATOR 
As if summoned by the rain, she turns and goes off. 
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SECOND JUROR 


What a spectacle! The saint loses his halo! 


4 


TWELFTH JUROR 3 


The phoney hero gets run-over like a dog. Hooray for our 
kind of justice! 


The jurors whistle and stamp. The two love birds unwind 
and shout their hatred with more vehemence than the rest. 


LovE-BIRD JURORS 


Enough! We're sufficiently edified. 


FOURTEENTH JUROR 


There is no such thing, a town kept under a downpour 
like that. 


FirtH Juror 


This interminable rain, no thunder, no lightning, like 2 
dream. 


SECOND JUROR 


That nightmare couple... Listen to the sewers roar... 


Poignant music. Alarming music. 


SIXTH JUROR 


For this mountebank whose very existence is a provoca- 


tion, this obscene anomaly of sinister influence, I demand the 
maximum.. 


i 
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| Lavy Juror (with furious approval) 
And that submissive slut right with him. 


The music stops. 


THE Jurors 


Very well. Let’s deliberate. 


_ Uproar. 


First Juror (standing) 
| 
| We constitute a superior court, freed from the routine 
of a system which the world will no longer observe. We'll 


hrow all the prosecuting attorneys out of work. 


Tumult. But one juror, silent until now, leaps to his feet 
ind separates himself from the others. 


THE Juror (shouting) 


Solitude... Solitude, always condemned, always misunder- 
tood... 


They all rush at him, pull him to the and drag 
vim off. 


THE Juror (struggling and choking) 
Solitude... Beauty... 
They disappear. 


The orchestra pit is empty. A dense, acrid dust rises and 


preads over the audience and the stage. 
The young man, who has remained stretched out on the 


round, gets up and staggers off through the long dusk of the 
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| street. The ray of sunshine remains motionless and em 
ke a knife flung from the sky. It fades slowly and soon 

be no longer visible. On the outskirts of town a vagrant train 

is shunting. | 

The mason pours water and plaster into his through and 

| mixes them. From a squat he sends a questioning look in tl 

24 direction of the sky and the trees of the park: IN SPITE 01 

ALL HE CAN WORK. 


NARRATOR 


It’s ringing half past four. It’s raining. An uneasy wind 
| has risen, full of leaves... (Serenely he begins to build ana 


The curtain falls. The ouh go out. 


(Translated by Roger Shattuckì 


| First produced by The Poet’s Theatre, Cambridge, Mass. on March 
25, 1953 in the Rockwell Film Studio. Directed by Edward Thommen, 


Pr. dances by Nora White; with Bronia Sielewicz, Jack Rogers, Rod Davis. 
E Kenneth Donoghue, and Robert Norris. 


EDWIN MUIR 


| THREE TALES 

N 

ee, they move past, linked wrist to wrist with time, 
Zise man and fool, straggler and good recruit, 
nlisted in the enigma’s exploration. 

hey cannot read its purpose, only guess 

here is no turning back, no deviation, 

lor resting place on the enormous road. 

‘here are three tales of time. The first one says 
he traveller in his mind created it 

hat there might be a theme, a great flawed story 
© interrupt the unbearable trance of peace, 

nd for that gain time was a trifling fee. 

he second holds that time was there already 
efore we came, and that our opening eyes 

truck full upon it. This, they say, is why 

le know the changing world, for all was there 

n that first look, with no division. 

he rest was Afterwards. The third tale says 
hat we were born into eternity, 

he boundless garden, and our issuing thence 

las self-incarceration in a prison 

"here we act out our wishes’ wild succession. 
he crystal walls are scrawled with static signs, 
ut as we advance our towering shadows move 
ith our own motion, melting in multitude. 
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| So we go forward linked with numberless shadow, 


Invisible, inaudible close companion, 
Dear friend and enemy in our flight from time. 


THE DESOLATIONS 


The desolations are noi the sorrows’ kin. 
Sorrow is gentle and sings her sons to rest. 
The desolations have no word nor music, 
Only an endless inarticulate cry 
Inaudible to the poetry-pampered ear. 
The desolations tell 
Nothing for ever, the interminable 
Civil war of earth and water and fire. 
These have to do with our making. 

What guards us here 
Among the established and familiar things? 
The leaf, the apple and the rounded earth 


Where even imagination is an O 


Where only endless harvest is gathered in, 
Nothing but that. Yet sometimes absently 
We pause and murmur «We came crying hither », 
Remembering, and set up a little stage 
For our indigenous formal tragedy 
Where we are all the actors. 

The wild earth 
Pours its hot entrails on the slopes of Aetna, 
Blasting whatever's made. Yet in a while 
Black house-rows like a pleasant street in Hell 
Rise from the frozen slag, and safe within 
The lava rooms Sicilian families 
Follow their ancient ways; the vine-rows yield 
Seven times a year, fed on earth's dearest dust. 
Ánd all forget the admonition of fire. 


There, if you listen, you may hear them say, 
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Bove is at home, earth’s joys lie all around us. 

"he vine-stock and the rose are guarded well. 

‘he roof-tree holds, and friends come in the evening. » 
Vhat saves us from the raging desolations 

Ind tells that we should walk through peace to peace? 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


"hey walked black Bible streets and piously tilled 
"he burning fields of the new Apocalypse. 
Vith texts and guns they drove the Indians out, 
tuled young and old with stiff Hebraic rod, 
"he Puritan English country gentlemen; 
{nd burned young witches. 
i Their sons’ grandsons 
"hrove on Leviathan and the China trade 
Ind built and lived in beautiful wooden houses, 
"heir Jordan past. 
You may see the Witches’ Trail 
till winding through the streets to a little knoll 
"hat looks across a tideless inland bay 
n the clear New England weather. This they saw, 
"he women, till the fire and smoke consumed 
ight, breath and body while the Elders watched 
Phat all was well and truly consumed by fire. 
"he House with the Seven Gables is gone, consumed by fire, 
{nd in the evenings businessmen from Boston 
it in the beautiful houses, mobbed by cars. 


THE BROTHERS 


‚ast night I watched my brothers play, 
"he reckless and the gentle one, 
n a field two yards away. 
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For half a century they were gone 
Beyond the other side of care 

To be among the peaceful dead. 
Even in a dream how could I dare 
Interrogate that happiness 


So wildly spent yet never less? 


For still they raced about the green 


And were like two revolving suns; 
A brightness poured from either head 


So strong I could not see their eyes 
Or look into their paradise. 


What were they doing, the happy ones? 


| Yet where I was they once had been. 


I thought, How could I be so dull, 
Twenty thousand days ago, 


Not to see they were beautiful? 


I asked them, Were you really so 


As you are now, that other day? 
And the dream was soon away. 


| For then we played for victory 


And not to make each other glad. 

At deadly cost our joy was bought, 

A darkness covered every head; 

We were not ours; we loved and fought. 
Frowns twisted the original face, 

And through that mask we could not see 


| The beauty and the imprisoned grace. 


I have observed in foolish awe 

The dateless mid-days of the law 
And seen indifferent justice done 
By everyone on everyone. 

And in a vision I have seen 

My brothers playing on the green. 
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SHE SINGS 


I have never been alone. 

I have always known that one 
Body is half humanity 

At its minimum. I can see 

Men all day long choosing me 
Whom I would not choose because 
I have been given choice by them. 
Yet I fit them all. They, me. 


Mother told me early on 

You have one choice. Don’t go wrong. 
My body sings a different tune. 

Pd like to try a dozen out for size. 
Still, she frightened me. And then 
As mothers have possessed most men 
Have they done the same to them? 
At what date came the devil in? 


How much of what is love is fear? 

One girl spreads wide from despair. 
Another wants to whom the cost makes chaste. 
And third goes stale as she looks 

Just less than hunchbacked. Alas, 
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To look the time is harder currency 
Than any purse a sow might hide 
Beneath her fear of walking home. 


Choice, in this city of three rings, 
Lies less with men than even we 

Out of forbearance let them think. 
Without, the rings grant life 

As they define what lives. Within, 
They cast three shadows like 

The stain left in a tree by wintertime. 
Is love the means of interchange? 


Before my breasts stood out 

Mindful of kisses and guzzlings 

I had the future wide awake 

And spoke it sometimes. 

Beauty for men is something I must have. 
I see what some of them possess 

As beautiful. But not their choice; 

Too many pick me out of foolishness. 


I like him — a black, a white, 

Can one last forty year of nights? 

Or him — he’s handsome; my, he’s big — 
Its dirty to have more than one 

My mother says. Yet I 

Have ridden with them all 

Through my hot dreams. And yet 

Terror consists in drawing without choice, 


HE SINGS 


For those who listen, listen 
How there was no wind at all 
To move the birch trees. 
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This cityboy was scared to meet 
Her in the quiet quiet wood. 


Has only a week gone by since then? Be 
You’re listening? Good. 

For, without a hand’s turn done 
A joy maddened me to prove 

Im not sure what. And not alone. 


So, out of the countryside I took 

Stink-horns, one earth star, and 

Other things like flesh. They were / 
My riches. Not much, and not earned, to be sure. 

But I would bring them to her. No one else. 


And what will marry me to her? Ñ 
I am preposterously : 
Sure of it. Hurrah! But for the life of me 

My wealth — though marvelous — seems mean 
If the word love is to be said 


And done. There is a button 
Inbetween her legs 


Fondle for the dumb 


With money: I have none, so, Pll have none 


Of that. Stinkfinger’s best. It’s sure. 
And the rest goes like a sticky bomb. 
But what does she let out | ; 
As I move in. Nothing : 
Feathered or faced or timed 3 


Nothing that has to answer 
To the name o’love, and 
Vanishes like sweat when her 
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Head turns to the wallpaper 
And sleep claps its hands. 


In the wood my images 
Though meaningless were more secure. 
Here, the desert city looks at me 
Through men worked near to death 
While others stand about. 


I am ashamed to speak of love 
To them and so instead of love 

I speak to her of them and she 

Knows less than I. Such 

Is the middle of this place. The middle 


Of her private quiet waist 
I shall woo, wed, make 
A woman of. Hurra. Hurra for 


The deadwood and love 
That tells its sanctity in images. That’s hard. 


Beiween ourselves I am scared 
. Stiff enough to use a giantess 

Badly. For in the wood 

Love’s smallest girl can be 

A crazy animal. And in the toun, 
2 Today, we must love one another 
z And die. Dead poet. It is the harder. 


THEY SING TOGETHER 
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O winter has flourished and gone, 
Drinking the last black frost, 
The seeds clamber into the sun, 
And risen between our toes, 
Have opened the stone and the earth. 
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The lights are with us. Shall we cross? 
I hear the deepening river flow 
Under us both. We wake to prance 
Our poverty away with love. 
PU prove myself a total half. x 
FÜ show him that I know ‘ 14 
Two sakes this day, accidentally, 
The sun’s hot oath has fused. 

This I. This I. Compete to be 
Essentially the we love grows. 
Today I had rings on my fingers love. 

Tonight Pll put bells on her toes. 


We have sat down in the middle of change. 
High and dry on the river’s stone eaves. 
Within its fast northerly flow we look 
In the other one’s face to see 
What truth there is in blushing. Look away. 


de 


I stroke her side. She, mine. Alone 
This was to fool unless 

Used to refute the coarse 
Bravery that silence 

Makes of desire. That enigma 
The proving ground of flesh 

Destroys forever. Here, at the brink 
Of abandonment 

Ten years of fear are powerless. 
My eyes retreat. Id rather sink 

Under the water. Be no matter. 
She is impossible. We shrink. 
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Night walkers have gone home and they 
Pocket their hands for safety’s sake. : 

Climb up the stairwell into the whey 
Coloured moon and grip it light 

Between their teeth. Grasp hands and say. 
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(0 My fear will scatter as a little dust 
#4 If you are patiently in love. 
È Pll mix two wishes up before we part. 
Who will that mess of pottage move? 
br: My fingered words get her on heat. Can they 
e Cast out the lazy heart and prove 
Who risks love’s change is often found alive 
Without the sack of timid nerves? 
Dry your eyes with my two white hands. 
Put your sweat away for shame. 
Jingle the bells and we shall find 
A midnight pillow and its Rosalind. 


A beggar could have stood for an hour. 
Their bellies are stone cold and still 
She will not budge unless he scour 
Out of them both the will 
To be foolish. Sane questions begged for an hour. 


This is a simple kissing stanza. 
Bite my lips under the rain 

If you are hungry. 
Lick them fast as the drizzling 

Wets your hair. Fatigue this red, 

Br: Or paler now, bright thing 

My open mouth. An hour long breath I held 
Till my tongue sang 

Qutrageous words to the loin’s old tune. 

È Labour with me to prove love vanity 

à Alone. Alone is what is kept from love 

De When flesh joins up our play. li 


Four. Here are the lorries from the south. 
Greens unloaded. Wheels as high 
As her breasts hiss past. 


Home parts them. Light. The river draws light. 
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HE SINGS ey dE, 
My heart is a bell. 
dt is rung 
_ By a loon 4 
Called darlin’? Tom AA 
Off Bedlam’s straw ze 
Whom I love most 
Of all save her. 
She calls the changes 
Now and then and now. 
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ie Small light can fall “09 
È: Out of these facts. iS 
4 My skin delights — 2 
To be put next 

To hers — she fills 
+ My short sight up. 


y It was almost like 
To vague blue holes 
+ In and out of my brain. 


You say try, try, and I 
_ Have tried again — 

To act less glad — 

Be less ding-dong — 

At her beck and call — 

For she may turn fi 

To kissing Tom. AL: 

And taken hindermost de 

My tune will clang. = 


I here declare 

For every coming thousand years 
Two heads can make 

One pillow softer 
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“Till those heads are one. 
And dust at that 

What come after? 
After her? You’re daft. 
There is no later she 
Saving her changes she 
In the light of we. 


Alas! The mad bell tower. 


HER SONG 


My skin sings at his finger’s end. 
How my neck nape directs my loins. 
And innocence increases now. 
Under the Sun 
How many women can be beautiful 
And am I one? 
Fingers, fingers, tell me true, 
Do you mean as much as your touch can do? 


To be just girl and next to be 
A thing quite differently strange, 
It is called love and yet its rules 
Are like a game. 
In all the worlds how many maids 
Under the Sun 
Can share whatever love there is? 
Am I a one? 
Enormous promises in dream 
In daytime show the common man. 
Can he be that and yet be what he seems? 


My bonnet hangs upon the moon. 
What wits I had are at his beck. 
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7 A blue confusion in my eyes 


= Mouth’s daze by wet lips taste, 
And rob and calm her rib’s taut cage. 


A heart can wither from sheer joy. 
Or, with its second breath 
Put the green cloth back around her hips 
Take off a moment from delight 
To satisfy the next, and yet, and yet 
Her wish I am and long for one 
Short chance to put 
Her wide brown eyes where mine 
Were downed by wonderment this meeting time. Pe: 
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And innocence increases now. 
Under the Sun 
So many riddles thrive unknown. 
Must I rest one? 
- Because hands have made me ask 
| Pll look for both the answers in our flesh. 


HIS SONG 


In doubt before her flesh my self 

A Continually touches her 

- Bright pleats and gussets I beware 

er Lest timidly I make a girl 

When that green skirt lies on my floor 
Or these shook fingers stare, 
And most with scary patience bother. 


_ Contradicts all these lips swear. 
If she, whitening, stands, bare 
And gladly, how my play 

- Mouth cannot touch down to clear 


THEY SING TOGETHER 


Has she passed over the bright 
Evening town to see him? 
Has he counted the quick slow quick 
Oncoming footsteps? Yes. They are 
Changed into children for the city’s health. 


Aware of you but wary of my step 
Towards you. We might repeat 
Yesterday’s confusion? Claiming how one 

Twines round four limbs? Yes. 
To light up both before we hardly 
Learn the others bleeding root. 
Changeable self. I walk. Think. How my eye 
Sees only where his foot 
Snuggles up to mine like dancing. 
While calling self, ourself, I cut 
Laced initials in each shoot of hair 
Burrowing in her arm’s cold pit 


Clasped hands can be a talisman 
And raise more dare in them 
Than fright might do in any fool who runs 
Want’s gambit. Want’s their master. When, 
His mother, her one friend, pass by, unknown. 


Our bread is intimate as christian wine. 

And here — it is my flesh — 
Our eagerness must pause to eat. 

Patient until it clears the dish. 
Convetous love scalds out the trace of famine. 


On your lip a loaf's brown crumb. 
The trout hold lemon salts. 


And water is deliciousness. 
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My heart feeds thus. And mine. And past 
The transitory fears 

Shout promises. Who mounts 
A marriage night lasting a hundred years? 


They have eaten blue cheese, white bread. 
And we have drunk red wine. é 

And they have gone at night to find a place. 
The world pretends to look away just now. 

But the earth waits with little forbearance. 


Come close now. Lie. You stir? 
My double jointed tongue will bend 
Its choking slanders round each prayer 
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Of right or wrong our here and now might end. 
I hold as false as you that time makes true. 
Ancient complaints that send 
The heart’s breath asthma. 
Wheezing doubt. This lover’s chance ends 
At desire. Lie not my lover. Doubt's cast 
Come home. He grunts. The possibility to sin 
Is easily exchanged to gain 
What is already yours, you fool. 


These two rich victims of the sun 
Together loll 

Beside a river hemmed with stone. Observed 
By everyone except themselves. 

Turning the city round them like a pearl. 


I am convinced we did 

Invent this kiss. 
Hush. Experiment to patent us. 

The innocents are lost in sense. 
Drift from bliss to 

Blessedness and their second wind. 
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I am asleep. Asleep. 

Then our four naked feet must keep 
Slow but sure time. The street, 

Lewd auntie moon, go down 
Like an english murderer in lime. 

The earth swings like a painted cart 
Each riding heart 

Rocks to the movement of its counterpart. 


And they are gone. Involving. All night long 
To lie with pins and needles 

Stitching their four armed cradle. 
Listen. To what? 

The time strikes six. 


SHE SINGS 


How many seeds does your body hold? 
I want them all. Do you hear? 
I want them all. In each girls palm 
Is a tall dark handsome. Yet 
Most women fit most men. And yet 
All those particularities are one. 
I want it all. So there! For then 
The oncoming grease of my body 
Is, all at once, the next generation of men. 
How many seeds will they carry? 


I have forgotten who you were before 
We met in bed. I am already 
Bloated with children. Ready for any leg 
That stands our present forward 
From the ten small hours we passed 


} 
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With smouldering fingers. Change 
My hollow into daylight quick. For love? 

For anything you like, man. Love? I have 
Forgotten who you were before we came to bed. 


Want is anonymous like men in epic books. 
The particular is everything between 
These sheets. My sheets. My bed. My thighs. 
Did Alexander hum while being shaved? 
Where did he learn the tune? 
Likewise, my body teaches you to sing 
However dumb a thing it is by day. 
Remember, this is love — hush, only I may 
Say so — why? Impertinence. Is love not taught 
By those anonymous men whom we bring forth? 


When you are dead I will bury you and weep. 
On the way home I will urge your son 
To tread his father’s footsteps to my womb 


And not be idle there. Come now. There. No, here. 


Be careful how you go. And gently does it — 

Now! You have a house. It was not heaven sent, 
My child, it is not government. I watch 

This freedom till your rule grows stale 
Vanishing up its own arsehole 

Like a holy-man. I will not weep or bury them. 


Dear love, last night there was a wind; 

I was afraid our chimney pot 
Might break the clothesline so my pegs 

Could not be used. These sheets want washing 
Before the next visitor. You are not listening. 
Do you hear? I was afraid, and — You are gone where? 
To meet the next generation in the garden? 

How simple. It is where you were. 
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TWO DEFINITIONS 


ORACLE ENGRAVED ON THE BACK OF A MIRROR 


Syllogism of the solipsist as he was 


Or had a name or hid to teach us that 


We could believe in the incredible 


h And one of us 


_ Standing at ease at last among downpouring 
Ideologies and criss-crossed themes, 


59 _ The sport of history, urine blood and semen 


Entering and restoring, 


Shook down the notion that his shape had been 
Fashioned from earlier when without surmise 
Hot Permian sands dried Lycopodial jungles 
And baked a bone 


Till giant reptiles died of constipation 

And progeny endowed with small hot blood 
Got up on hind legs and digested grasses 
And went to stud 


TWO DEFINITIONS | 
1 : 3 
"o breed this syllogism here now who 
ends, attains, solipsist hypostatised, 
"he poise that these connected contradictions 
tejoice, renew. 


Jeduct that image and this knowledge is 
teduced below brain level: Leonardo 


:ould not see rocks except through the perspective 


If jellied eyes. 


Ind so geology: the wet nerve tingles 
Vith interruptions but the aforesaid plan 
s not gainsaid: instead synapses stutter 
ut evolution’s jingles. 


Vot in the rocks but in the nerves I’m made 
nto a world of rock, of Permian sand: 

"he geologic aftermath will be dead 

f I misunderstand. 


Ve fail to find: we fail and then we fall. 
"here’s no connection afterwards since we can’t 
‘ind anything to connect with: and only we 

{re inescapable. 


les. Joyce was right. We fail to follow what 
Jur ancestors, their words delimit thought, 
"hought out across to us. We fail, then fall, 
Tisunderstanding all. 


Ind Freud was right, and everyone is right: 
Ve cannot be mistaken: each mistake 

s a discovery of the way we make 

Jur sins shine bright. 
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To make a language «simple and sufficient » 


| For the immaculate wrongness of our lives: 
| The rocks need earthquakes. 


Understand rightly, yes. I would do that. 
Sal + But if I’m right I have not understood 

si The thing I suffer from, the sin I am 
pe Always arriving at. 


CIA I understand the reptiles and the sand 
| But not my understanding: and I would rather 


= Have lived as always through these last few lines 
na Than have been thought an honest man. 


sa 

| For thought is always and only thought: 

A The thinking's different: thinking’s in the blood, 
ve The blood and sand and in the reptile’s tail: 

_ Therefore we fail 


To find the thought that will express the thinking, 
The language of the action, and the right 
| Action to express the everlastingness 


Of what we fight. 


Call it those nights those reptiles copulate 

Incestually with ourselves, call up the sand bone,, 
5 | Also my ancestor, call the desert wind 

I consummate, 


ho. It’s they reverberate prophesies of the known 
as - Ignorance I’ve been formulated as 

Be In message to myself: through my discovery: 
I must atone 
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‘or the full majesty of my funeral deed 

ind for my birth within the great stone’s seed, 
"or my humility presumption dread 

renerosity greed. 


Jumble geology continually takes its place 
{mong the animal motions I perform 

ind takes the strain of one part of forever, 
Sut it cannot grace 


tself with anything that isn’t part 

If better brains than mine: and even mine 

Knows all that’s knowable and extends its knowledge 
y breaking up my heart. 

fay to escape out of self-knowledge would 

Vot only kill what’s knowable of me 

3ut also end all knowing, mine alone 

Being the knowledge of my good. 


ind yet Pm known by things I do not know. 
"m recognisable by what's not myself. 

ill, Pm not contrary. I’m a lazy man 
3one-ready to agree. 


"11 be red mercury or Permian sand 
Vell-oxidised, full of iron. Red. Red. Red. 
| am reflecting just those things he said 
4nd did not understand. 


Te was a syllogism and therefore was 
Inprovable beyond the formal person 
Vho was the logic that he tried to prove 
3y such impersonal laws 
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As me and you and whom he might have been 
# stones had not been bloody or the blood 

_ Not mineral: but, as it was, himself 

i He fell between 


The knowledge of his ignorance and his ignorance 
_ Of the value of any knowledge: these contested 

| The right to teach him nothing but the sense 
In which his premises could not be tested. 


He reached the heavy cliché, being human, 
Of discovering that the human person was 
A formal barrier to the understanding 


y se Of life’s inhuman laws. 


KEY TO AN IVORY TOWER 


He tuned the knob: 
One banged piano 


In contradiction to riposte asserted 


The mob. 


Head over heels, and all 
Arguments over, 


He steeled himself to go on living 
As before. 


A bad position... obvious enough: 
While the piano banged he hardly noticed: 
As long as ihat note kept him dizzy 


His head was well-poulticed. 
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ilence returned, the steel 

ank to the bone. 

f silence returned he must have been 
leaf to its tone. 


MAS +: 


Te plugged on and the knob in dalliance 
inthusiastically crushed him. 

Inly awkwardness registered 

Tis defiance. 
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"es, quite untenable — a bad position: 
le was amenable to any change. 

Vo amicable prophet pointed out 

lis mission. 

| 
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jo, on escaping from the banged piano 
Ind the occasional monster with six eyes, 
le began to question if even his inactivity 
lad been wise. 


Det Be tl eee 


t is sometimes important to understand 
"hat escape may mean 
1 conquest of innocence through nonchalance: 


le had made his stand. 
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ut now he marched, his eyes at the level, 
lobbery rifles firing his blood. Ne. 
Although he cut himself shaving all of us doubted 
Vhether he understood 


"hat the contest was already savage and E 
"he killed in a carpet of shrieks | 
Made the way as bright as an oriental pattern 

fade inroads to Samarkand. 
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olf aly the dead had been silent he might have cipal | 

But they hiccupped drunkenly and spewed the blood of thei 
brothers 

And they vomited ers 

Like men putting up their children to be ZA, 


| It appeared that the centuries merely repeated 
‘Themselves with bilious exactitude. 

He returned at last, his energies 

| Depleted. 
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Or, at least, so they said, though some denied it. L 
They murmured against him because he had lost his passpor 1 
4 And grown a beard: as for his hair 
He had dyed it. 


Ad Altogether he was a different man. 

Nobody really believed him 

When he claimed to be the same 
Under a sun-tan, 


For he hadn’t been near the sun. But he, 
Even more awkward than at first setting out 
Bought — for a place to die — 

A house by the sea. 


As for the riches that conceived the cash... 
Some stories made him Grand Inquisitor; 
In other moods the public thought him brash; 
Or, then again, a bore. 


But the situation was never established. 
No radar station or Decca navigator 
Ever recorded it. 

After he died it vanished. 
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eer weakness did, it, I think. 
’overty was a main part of the price. 


After I had spent twenty seven years with him he took off 
the blindfold 
And let me blink. 


shaped like the antler of a unicorn, 

mmensely white, I could not see it all, 

‘old slabs, a rigid spiral, the impressive staircase 
‚ooked well worn. 


1 skeleton screwed into rocks, 
"he rocks themselves hammered home by water 
Ind the waves were trickling like leaderless flocks 


)f sheep to an altar. 
| 


t was a little island. Perhaps he knew a ghost 
Df the drowned to inhabit it, 

Vhite bones seamed with a yellow grain. 
Inyhow I was lost. 


Vhether I ever got back I do not know. 
le died shortly after my arrival. 

t doesn't really matter if I do. 

t doesn't matter if I know. 
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MARIETTA’S MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript of Marietta, who lived for overy forty 
years with the Captain as the island’s only inhabitants, begins 
with a series of sharp enigmatic statements which were certain- 
ly not intended for publication as they stood at the time of 

writing. 
| The others destroy the isolated moment. The others and 
the past. 

Buried alive in bella figura. 

Speak with one voice. The other voices are tellers of lies. 

There is one bundle of twenty-three pages of manuscript 
which, although it is not dated, must have been written while 
she was still young. She landed at the age of twenty-two, and 
I judged that this was written before she had reached thirty. 
It was looking back on events not more than three or four 
years past, and there is evidence in the manuscript that it 
was written with care and more than once, before she bound 
it in cardhoard, tied it up with plain white tape, and placed 
it with some bulkier works on one of the lower shelves of the 
only bookcase their hermitage possessed. It was a confession, 
but as the young man in the manuscript is neither named nor 
described, I wonder if he really existed. 


It began in the lovely green water one morning, she writes. 
The young man in the small boat must have been hugging 
the shore. I neither saw nor heard him until I was in the 
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water myself, and my clothes under the lowest pine quite 
a step from the water’s edge. Even the captain never came to 
watch me bathe each morning, though there would have been 
nothing against it; but this boy in the boat came boldly into 
the little cove until he was within a few yards of me. « You 
are Marietta, the hermit? » he shouted and I told him to go 
away. I had never seen him before, although I knew many of 
the fishermen by sight, though always in the distance, when I 
watched from some nook in the cliff as the captain went off 
on his monthly trips to the mainland for his pension, some 
paper for me, and stores of what we hadn’t yet made the 
island itself produce for us. 

He would not go away, so I dived and swam a short 
distance underwater to a spot where I was largely hidden and 
armed with stones which I could throw at him if he came 
within shot of me. 


«Go away! » I shouted. He evidently knew no need for 
shame, and I watched him take his own good time to make 
up his mind to pull out of the cove, set his sail, and proceed 
towards Cala Maestra, the island’s tiny northern landing place. 
I dressed and went back to the captain, who had a cup of his 
precious coffee ready for me. I was disturbed — and I mean 
that I was not only angry at the invasion of my cherished 
privacy, but disturbed by this lack of shame. The young man 
had seemed to treat me as nothing more remarkable than a 
curious, articulate fish. 

I did not tell the captain. I did not want him to laugh. 

There was no more disturbance of our lives for some days. 
It was late in the season, and the occasional curious traveller 
who came to the island with fisherman to gawk at us and 
gossip with the captain was no longer to be expected. The 
south-west wind freshened in the autumn, and was sometimes 
ready to blow for days on end. Fewer and fewer fishermen 
stopped in at Cala Maestra to cook a pot of fish soup and 
spend a day mending and drying a net in the sun. 

The young man came back, but not to the cove. He 
surprised me in the woods one morning. I had been dozing 
under a tree away from the brilliant sun. I woke to the sound 
of his voice saying, « Why are you here? » I would have fled 
but I was sure he would follow me, so I said «It doesn’t 
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concern you. Please go away.» He grinned. « I am young, » 
he said. « The world is very strange. 1 would like to know why 
a young woman of good education turns her back on her 
country and her people and goes to live alone with a madman 
on a tiny island for no reason anyone has been able to 
discover. » 

« It doesn’t concern you, » I said again. « Please go away. » 

He was no fisherman. The strange young man had come 
to the island to find me. 

«Is no one else concerned? » he asked. 

« They are afraid to show concern. They are ashamed. » 
I said. « Have you no sense of shame? » 

« When I am in my boat,» said the young man, «I can 
talk to the sea which is unembarrassed by the truth. I am young 
enough to want to approach truth and passion as if for the 
first time, without foreknowledge learned from books or lying 
elders. Most of the writers are afraid or ashamed and mind 
their party manners because they wish to please their readers. 
Occasionally we gather what they are talking about from what 
they don’t say. Such buffoons! I heard talk of you and the 
captain and came to find you. I’ve heard the captain talk on 
the mainland and I find him something of a buffoon himself, 
so I came to find you because we’re both young and because 
perhaps you would have something to tell me. I am glad that 
you are not beautiful,» he said, « because that would have 
been too expected. I’m a good hunter, so I’ve been able in 
these last few days to watch you unobserved as you live from 
dawn to sundown. You are not beautiful, but you are not mad. 
I wish you would tell me what you think and write. » 

Twice he had said that I was not beautiful and he could 
have found no words more flattering. My mother was the 
house-keeper of a priest and no beauty. She was very devout, 
and at the same time devoted to the father of her child and 
filled with a sense of shame. She spoke with three voices: the 
voice of the Church, in tones learned by long attendance and 
little understanding; the voice of her almost forgotten youth; 
and the voice of that calculating lascivious drab she was for 
the prating clown who sired me. 

«We each have our own path, » I said, «and there's no 


way of invading another's spirit except by wicked, cold curiosi- 
ty or by love. » 
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«I have only the curiosity of youth, » he said. « There’s 
no more harm in it than in learning from sailors how to sail 
a boat. » 

« There’s all the difference in the world between acquir- 
ing that sort of knowledge, and the possession by invasion of 
a person’s soul. » 

« Only the captain... » he began. 

« The captain is incurious and gentle,» I said, and as 
soon as I said that I wanted it unsaid. I was angry with myself. 

I rose and ran towards the house, saying to the young man as 

I ran, « Please go away, please go away! » He followed me a 
little and then paused. I was soon indoors and in a little 
time it was obvious that he had returned to his boat. 


I did not tell the captain, who had been working in the 
garden. I did not want him to know. 


I had hardly found the single voice. I must not be led 
back to a confusion of voices. Passion illuminates the moment 
and is an uncertain flame. It is self-quenching, and I cannot 
light it as I light a candle. I dreamed that the young man 
dived from a high ledge above my cove and in a trice was 
swimming a few yards from me. I had risen very early, not 
long after dawn, and the sea was cool, with only a remem- 
_brance of yesterday’s sun. The young man had studied to 
| surprise me, and he had succeeded. I wore my hair short like 
a page-boy, because it gave me less trouble and allowed me 
to swim. It was wet and plastered over my head. 


« You’re like the rest of us, » he said. « You have moments 
_ of beauty. You're beautiful now. » He swam towards me, and 
| we swam out to sea. The water and the young man caressed 
my body and when I woke my heart was palpitating. The 
| captain was already pruning the olive trees in the grove near 
| the door of my study. I went and took my morning plunge 
without disturbance. The water seemed warmer than I had 
remembered it in my dream. 

The captain has known enthusiasm. He landed with Ga- 
ribaldi in 1860. He called me his ward because he understood 
what everyone called my madness. He led me to the island. 
He came to escape more than his creditors. I could not live 
on the island without him, not only because he cooks, plants, 
digs, harvests, barters and buys, but because he understands 
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why we are here and leaves it at that. I said he is incurious 
but that is not fair. He knows the wickedness of invasion. 
He talks nonsense to strangers but to me he need say very 
little. We talk about our tiny crops, the vines, the fruit, the 
garden and our daily tasks. He brings me the paper this is 
written on, but never asks to know what is written. He com- 
munes with himself in his own terms, which are not mine, 
and he is not anxious to steal my terms to use as his. He does 
not need to run away to be alone. And yet he has loved me 
passionately and has sometimes been hurt by the anxious ways 
my madness leads me to. He is the solitary soul, and I believe 
he has never had more than one voice. He has never been 
confused. If I were not cursed, I am sure he would care for 
children as he cares for trees. 


The wind was the enemy. We have no boat of our own, 
and sometimes the captain stops overnight on the mainland 
for want of means to come home. At times only the water 
in the little harbour of Cala Maestra was calm enough to 
bathe in, and there one morning when I was alone on the 
island I found the young man’s boat tethered and empty. He 
too was somewhere on the island but I slipped into the water 
and had bathed and dressed again before I heard a distant 
shot. | 

I saw that he had gathered wood by a fisherman’s 
fireplace and had a pot ready to cook some dish. I had brought 
bread and a piece of cheese to eat after my bath, so I went 
up on to the headland from which I could overlook the boat 
and the fire without being observed. He came with a shotgun 
slung on his shoulder and a rabbit hanging by the legs in one 
hand. I saw him skin his prey, prepare the pot with wild 
herbs, pour into it the last water from a cask, and light the 
fire. He tended it until the pot steamed, and the fire had 
accumulated enough ashes to keep the dish cooking gently 
for a time without more care. I saw him take up the cask and 
set off up the other shoulder of the bay towards our hermitage. 
As soon as I could move without being discovered I took a 
path sheltered from his sight and was soon overlooking him 
again as he crossed the sward that lies between the cliff and 
our kitchen door. 


He stopped short a yard or two from the open door and 
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called my name. Getting no answer, he laid down the water- 
cask, went to the cliff-side, and soon disappeared down the 
path and stairway the captain and I had cut to the cove in 
which he had first surprised me in the water. Soon he was 
back to take the cask to the Roman water cistern outside our 
door and fill it. (In the first year the captain had restored 
part of the patrician villa’s system of cisterns for collecting 
rain water in the wet months, and we were seldom obliged 
to use the island’s springs, whose water is always a little salty 
and unpleasant.) He closed the water-cock, left the cask where 
it was and walked calmly into our house. The only thing I 
wouldn’t have cared to have him find was any part of my 
manuscripts, but as I had hidden these, there was little risk 
of that. It did not take him long to survey the four vaulted 
rooms. When he reappeared he took up the cask and came 
walking straight towards the bushes in which I was hidden. 


He made no sign of having seen me, but I was sure that 
he had, or else had guessed where I was hidden. In a few 
seconds I decided to break cover and run inland, and as soon 
as I moved he stopped, laid down his cask, and shouted, « Ma- 
rietta, why are you running away? » I had only a few yards 
advantage and a knowledge of the ground in my favour, so I 
ran with all the speed I could and soon I saw that he was 
after me. I had no plan but to outdistance him until I found 
some crag which I could command while we parleyed to a 
standstill and he went away. There are few such crags on the 
island except in the grottoes on the south coast and I would 
have to run clear across the island’s width to reach them. The 
captain and I had often explored them and I suppose I know 
them better from the landward side than anyone living. An 
occasional stranger would be shown them by fishermen, and 
viewed from the water they look like great leaning cathedrals 
cut out of the cliff by the wind and rain and the turbulent 
winter seas. I ran until I thought my heart would burst but 
soon I knew that the distance between us was increasing. He 
stopped for breath and called again, but if I did not run I 
walked so that the distance would always be greater for him. 
And I wasted no breath on words. 


Walking and running I led him to the upward slope 
towards the grottoed cliffs. Looking from the sea one of the 
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cathedrals has something like a rose window, all askew, a great 
egg-shaped cavity, through which the midday sun streams, 
casting a beam of light on the rocky floor of the cave. From 
the landward side one can reach the roof of this cathedral 
only by crossing a narrow ledge on the rim of this cavity, 
and I knew that if I reached this spot I could prevent him 
reaching me by threatening him with rocks, which lay about 
in plenty. 

The wind was the enemy. I was so weak with fatigue when 
I reached my perch that I wondered if in fact I would have 
the strength to throw a stone heavy enough to stop him. As I 
crossed the ridge the wind almost overbalanced me. It had 
opposed our race most of the way and now it blew about me 
wildly. I could see too, that in a few minutes it would carry 
in a storm of rain. The young man laboured up the last slope 
and as soon as he was within earshot he shouted, « Come out 
of the wind! Do you want to die? » 


I was still too breathless and weary to shout, but I had 
a rock in one hand and with the other gestured to him to stay 
where he was at the risk of falling headlong from the cathe- 
dral roof. When I was satisfied that he knew what I meant and 
that I meant it, I sat down. The weariness did not pass, but 
swept over me like surges of a fever. The first spits of rain 
struck my neck and brushed my cheek, and I longed to lay 
my head down and close my eyes. When the rain came in 
earnest the young man retired to the lea of a rocky shoulder 
and I laid down on the rocks, which seemed heavier in my 


hands every minute. And then, for the first time in my life. I 
fainted. 


I am afraid to drown and yet I love deep water. I am 
afraid to sleep, and yet 1 cherish dreams. 1 love beauty and 
must avoid mirrors and the eyes of men, or more especially 
the eyes of women. I was sired in lust by a priest of Jesus 
Christ who made a mockery of human love and treated passion 
as a kind of drunkeness. They made me ashamed and my life 
a living apology to everyone for my intrusion on this world; 
and yet in solitude I could commune with myself and I think 
with God. Solitude was my patrimony. In solitude my feet 
made no apology to the cool grass, 

My mouth burned cognac. 1 was aware of the aroma of 
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it before I could speak: and before that it seemed that I 
was in the power of an animal, a kitten caught by the scruff 
of the neck in the mouth of its mother. The wind had ceased. 
My opening eyes met those of a grinning fawn. 


« If you want to live you must not put such strain on a 
young heart,» he said. «Why do you run away? » 

« From you, » I said. « Why do you pursue? » 

« To discover a secret. » 

« The secret is mine, » I said. «I cannot be your prey 
for a midday pot. You must observe me as you would a deer 
out of season, or are you armed? You can know only what 
you see of me. Why are you so concerned to touch the secret 
wounds for which I have names that may not be the names 
you might give them if you knew them? What balm have you 
to offer? » 

« No balm, dear hermit, only escape. » 

« An escapade. » 

« Who ever knows? An hour or a lifetime? » 

« Tell me why that gamble is worth it. » 

«You think too much, » he said. « If I go to a country 
fair I win and lose, win and lose, until there's nothing but an 
armful of ribbons and baubles to show for my time and 
money; but even without these worthless toys I would be 
happy. I wanted nothing to show for it. » 

« What virtue do you find in that? » 

« It is vain to seek virtues, » he said. « What in the end 

. do you have but toys and baubles, loot for a thieving under- 
taker? » 
« What indeed? » 

« So come with me to the mainland and live in the world, » 

he said. 

« Where do I live now? » My head was spinning less and 
the cognac had warmed my limbs in the lea of the rocky 

. shoulder out of the wind. I said, as I sat up and prepared to 
get up on my two feet, « Under Heaven there is no hiding- 
place, and so no island and no mainland. » 

Fatigue is a heady wine. It clears the mind. My body 
was heavy and unwilling to exert itself, but it seemed that 
the young man too was in the power of this lassitude, though 
less so than I, for his eye possessed me, and invited a response 
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which nothing in me offered. The wind was dry, but would 
soon bring in another shower from the sea. I rose and took 
two steps towards the pathway inland in order to be out of 
reach of his touch. He sat forward and grasped his knees in 
his arms. « Are you going? » he asked. 

« There’s nothing more to say. » 

« Nothing? » 

«I was born for this smaller world. » 

« I wonder. » 

I turned and set off unsteadily. Fatigue and the cognac 
from his hunter’s flask had slowed my bodily responses. I 
shook my head in an effort to waken the blood, and then 
sharpened the pace until on the downward slope I was almost 
running again. The wind, less an enemy now that it was 
behind me, freshened my skin and blew my hair about my 
eyes. I looked back and could no longer see the windfree 
nook into which he had carried me, and I could no longer see 
the young man. 

I crossed the island again, and as I came within sight of 
the hermitage I saw the captain with a water-cask on his 
shoulder trudging down towards Cala Maestra. I was lying 
on the truckle bed in my room when I heard a shot, and 
then a second shot. I rose and went to the cliffside at the 
summit of my pathway to the morning sea. A small boat had 
left port and was tacking across the wind to clear the island 
and set a course for the mainland with a following wind. I 
went back to our kitchen and in a few minutes the captain 
came in, a shotgun in his hand. 

« I shot over the sea, » said the captain, « because I knew 
he was already afraid. It was something of a private ritual. 
No blood was shed. » 

I saw that he was smiling to himself, or perhaps to hu- 
mour me, and at that moment I knew that henceforth people 
would land on the island as they wished, but that they would 
never again invade it. I knew my own voice. 
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At his burial, an Arab is adjusted into the open grave, cover- 
ed with a palm leaf and left. Women lament on Fridays. Dogs 
in the night come chewing. No-one wastes any time or any life. 
Which suggests an acute sense of statutory death and life, the 
transference at its most real in the mind. 


All wailing is prescribed commemoration. All burial is the act 
of deposition tainted in some degree with a refusal of the event. 


Not all the world is white harbour towns or pristine flats 


. chiselled from the local social conscience. Or indeed commem- 


| orative tombs. 


All the world is the inscrutable snap of a wire soundlessly. 


Take these without their knowing it: Breton women wading 
out against the dawn to meet old boats. The starved of India, 
the little peroxide waitress, naked at the looking-glass, press- 
ing her cancerous breast. The young pilot severed from his 
legs by the wise ejector seat. Any shot soldier. Any shot king. 
Any bird of game. Always some unfortunate bird shot in flight. 
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Or choose to forget. Memory is a mill-race. Those who care 
lose their minds in seeking a principle of integration. Any 


sweet system. 


The jungle is aeons of time behind, but we are only five min- 
utes ahead. 


Man, leaving woman, finds his return ticket is not for the 


full journey. Pines. Snaps his wire. 


A cosseted zone of the body, like a sneeze, presses the button | 


to oblivion. 


Snaps the same wire differently. Those who care meditate. 
Those who do not, jive or talk. All snap soundlessly. 


Fragments of the discontinuous, can you leap to attention as 
iron filings io a magnet? 


Items of the inexhaustible catalogue, are you ceaseless in 
supply? 


Hair-oil, skis, a headline, wallpaper, mimosa, hamburger fry- 
ing, the pastelled walls of Greek villages, klaxons, vinegar, 
thrones. 


Every blackboard from incessant use develops a turgid inaud- 
ible scream. Exposition effaced. Effaced overwritten. Over- 
written effaced and repeated. AEIOU. The vast obedient arbi- 
trary scheme unaltered by moments of the purest violence, 
insight or pain. AEIOU survives all. 


So there are some in their inalienable silence who hide in 
the beech trees listening. A new vowel confers immortality. 


The pillaged nightingale wears out. 
A root yielding vermilion, known colour, is execrated. Hav- 
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ing too much to understand, we seek more, the better to be 
baffled or the nearer to goad illumination. 


But the scorched eyelids of the interrogation room have yield- 
ed to no search. Have, caesarean-wise brought nothing new 
to the light. Keys fit locks only. 


Of the innumerable, there is a fixed account and amount. 


Of discoverable kinds there are only those discovered and those 


withheld. 


At burial (you always come back to that) there are no alter- 
natives. With alternatives, you always choose burial or its 
purification in fire. 

A maggot regiment dies into nitrate. 


Snow into soft, silent carbon. Merging into ground. 


Only wind or a miracle pulls a flag from its pole. Or garlic 
| from a daily pan. 


Conditions limit terms — oh the mutinous genteel deference 


| we pay them in the spring! Acceding to follow scintillant 
| winter, an old black barrow wheeled by a grumbling wind. 


| Bound always by the green-minded rain following. 
| Involuntary children who flourish among breakage. 


An old Javan priest lowers to the docile sea the raft bearing 
_ fruit, rice, biscuits and an oxs head wrapped in banana 
leaves. Offering to the sea. 


At burial, an Arab under his leaf has a few cool minutes which 
he might as well offer to the sea. 
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Reality is whatever we do in any condition. Defying the sun's 
contumely and the wind's fork. 


Our life is a maelstrom of straws: sleep on, drink through, 
nurture and pasture the cattle upon, pack china in, use for 
lots, compress into plastic, serve at breakfast, clutch at and 
iry to rescue from interfering winds, but 
Only safe place is firm into rich ground. 


But who under his leaf, leaf the sun burns off 


Or under moistened banana leaves 


Or under his own buffeted cloud of daily straw, himself an 


insignificant wisp 
Can press the perdurable into shape, without falsity, without 


guessing, without illusion and deceit, without degeneracy and 
without arrogance 


Provide acres of flawless delight, the careful symmetry of 
established mountains, lucid self-ownership and the goodness 


of those nearest as of those most casual, 


Craving always the invulnerable beauty of arms plunged into 
a cold spring 


And acumen, in love, of a persistent star. 


WHITE WIND AT NUORO 


Who reaches with hands like affirmations, 


Poising restive on the sunlit wind? 
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Who taps the window, proffers flowers? 
(I am calculating dark and sound in terms of hours.) 


Any dark reluctant room will serve 
To show how rain if not the dawn 
Has smudged the dream away. 


Flowers hurt like irony, 
Filtering the heart’s hopes, 
Like the rain. 


Who reaches then with implications, 
Waives the dark’s own regulation, guiding 
Late ghosts away from English morning? 
Guitar under the pillow, 
Olive in the hand, a taste of last night’s 
Gamberone in the mouth, and the white wind 
Residual. 

Fear is the residue, 
Colourless, vaguer than a dwindling dream, 
And though with hands I break my sleep away, 
Fear is the residue I cannot break or wash away 
Dressing thoughtfully, winter in mind, 
Attentive in the mirror to my customary face 
Or noticing the sodden morning say, 


With fear you cannot tint your nearest neighbour 
Nor relish his confession as your own. 


Equal under the day, 

Equal to the clouds’ periphery, 

I cross the open English square 

And pausing on the cobble see 

And old brocaded woman, a flower-seller 
Smiling into the shadow from Italy, 

An old woman in an older cape, 
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And her eyes flowering. 
| Behind I see 

The square, ‘so brocaded and smiling, 

And a steeple washed and lean, 

Aloof like a saint, keeping the village straight. 

So should we keep them poor, these poor, 

To save our generous foreign faces? 


No, clangs a bell: not your option. 

Here time is freed of obligation, 

And the sea a silver coin 

That slipped the pocket of its mountain world, 
Was lodged and polished by this air 

The sun holds tight and presses 

On your hair, who seem lucky, 

Can watch and languidly 

Gather sun sheen on the skin, 

Which is your larger part of luck, 

Being near and hourly as willing as the vine. 


(What is it the sun stresses no less here 
Than always? What is the haunting theme 
Of this ancient place? 

The swimmer I saw 
Lolling angled in the huge green water? 
Bells crowding the dusk? Or have I been 
Disposed to take an illustration 


As the theme defined?) 


The cool green lurks deeper still today, 
The green pause between crises 

Where men have come, longing towards 
The place of no rhapsody, no kingdom 
No state, indistinguishable 

By names or number 

Or by significant braid. 
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Tanned the skin, and tan the heart: 
(The bell again brazens 
These two worlds apart.) 


How the heat cramps, cramps down, 
Correcting pale arms, pale thoughts. 


How the rain seeps in, correcting 
Arid fantasy, libation of good sense. 


O countryman, do not expose your skin 
To the wind's cruel ways. 1 falter now, 
Am lost, unless you weave among your hands 
An affirmation. 

Draw your song from air 
To charm the rains away. Keep dry the pebble, 
Let the rose fall, when it would fall, 
Peacefully, and heavily at evening 
Chase your ancient chickens in. 


Equal under the day, the English cobbles grin. 
Do these mean failure? Mean anything? 

The bell says yes, 

Not desertion by wind but the wind 

Speaking in broken sentences, 

Blowing the gaff on tomorrow's rain. 

The rain is thoughtless, one born 

To descent and silence, one given 

To fitful laughter... But then, 

I cannot tell the rain, the wind. 


My nearest neighbour finds his morning face, 
And I reserve all day a thought of shame 
Like sun at heart. 
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How old the sea is! 
It wrinkles but never withers: 


a mirror to me, 


who, if we are together 

all my remaining years, 

will move not only with calm 

but with that calm change, 

with those interacting waves, 

yours on mine, mine on yours, 

their own nature making them waves. 


And neither the sea, nor you, nor I 
can ever cease. 


— If we are together. 


Il 


If I were superstitious 
I would be more anxious than I am: | 
for when I turned to the car | 
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after we had parted for this week, 
in the gutter, like a warning, 

the year-long talisman of my breast, 
your glove lay, dropped. 


But if 1 were superstitious 
today I would also be more puzzled than I am: 


From the sea it came, 
Whatever it was, sponge, fibre, 
a soft brown ball. 

Into the sea I returned it, 
hoping to see it come again. 


Half it floated, half it sank, 

swam out with a will, swam in with a will, 

down and up, in and out, under the lift of the waves. 
But always it progressed along the shore, 

and I pacing it on the sand. 


And then it sank, went out of sight; and I knew 
the sea that gave had taken it back 
and I had lost it. 


So rolling down the sand I sent a second, 
which also with a will floated 

but would not swim out: and a larger wave 
rendered it at my feet. 


It stayed there, alone, opening dry, 
on the drying sand: 


waiting for me to pick it up. 


And then, little by little, the sea claimed it. 
It had no wish to go back. 
It lingered, not to go back. 
And the waves themselves did not reach it. 
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But the little soft foam came, 
cunningly, cunningly sideways 

| edging it round, 

rolling down 

inches by inches into the deep sea. 


This time it did not float: 
and I had neither. 


III 


This sea is all dressed up in bathing places 
and the sea should be naked 
and the bodies going into it, naked, not in crowds, 
whereversoever wheneversoever they wish. 


This sand is barren of the bright little deaths of the shore, 
no bird-prints, no sea birds, 
not shell nor starfish nor pebble 
only brown sand prime as a golf-course. 


I thought I had found you a little lump of amber, 
sole pilgrim’s-relic between sea and land, 
to bring you evidence of supernatural love. 


It seemed too sticky: 
and when I put my knife to it, 
it proved a child’s sweet. 


IV 


My seldom feet in sandals 


soft on soft leather on soft pine needles 
in smell of bonfire 
of rotting autumn. 
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I smell the frying in your hair 
the first day I kissed it 

and the air of your fingers 
like sweet dewy leaves 

the last time they kissed me. 


Everything is consuming 

though it does not seem so; 

the blue pine of the bonfire 

stands straight among the other trees. 


My skeleton feet 
padding away from myself. 


V 


Between a wagtail and a gunshot 
the jovial double tootle of the station bus: 


between a closed kiosk and the sea-horizon 
a single slim girl alighting on the road. 


For one long wish I thought it was you 
though I knew it was not. 


You would not come to visit me, but 
only to flee with me, and you will not flee. 


Not seeing the longer evils 
you will be avoiding the shorter, 


my chuckling slender wagtail, my divided one, 
closed in the dead season of your pity. 
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I was happy this afternoon 
for the whole of an hour. 


I sat on a dried boat called Santa Maria 
swinging a leg, watching the waters, 
glad that I was not my ancestor in the Isle of Lewis, 


who having slaughtered his seven sons, 
could never be sitting face to the sea 
in case he was suddenly pushed into it: 


nor yet with his back to the sea, in case 
something should softly come out of the waters 
and grapple him in from behind. 


Yes, this afternoon 
I was happy. 


VII 


In the intensity you have made of me 

I can no more efface myself among people. 
In the old days I could listen and be lost, 
among but apart, hearing in the background 
as if in another room. 

Now I can no longer be anonymous. 


Today at lunch there was a Four, French; 

the Father hard, brusque, taciturn, with long black eyelashes; 
the Mother silvery-blonde with a sweet face 

that had been beautiful, but was worn, defeated 

by life (or by her husband). She was trying to like 

her Son-in-law, but could not look at him for long. 

(The Father never looked at him at all.) 
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The Son-in-law flicked his eyes 

swiftly from both to his enchanting wife — 
a light-weight, weak, but at a disadvantage 
which the young wife attempted to discount, 
being in control (I thought) of the whole relation. 
She was delightful, with an able charm, 
clear, firm, mature (a little like yourself.) 
I liked the way she faced her father 

with steady eyes. I liked them all 

and ordered another coffee and another 

to linger there unnoticed. 


I was wrong. 
The girl kept the control only by flirting with her father, 
narrowing-flashing her eyes, being vivacious, for him 
as for neither other. She signed to her husband 
to keep quiet, but it was a family exclusion 
not their expedience. She and her father 
had re-established an old comradeship 
which the husband did not share; and he 
trying vainly to interest the mother 
set up a second conversation in despair. 
Father and daughter were again together in the world. 


I was afraid. And my swelling fear 
attracted their notice to me. One by one 


they looked at me. And all were silent. 


I got up and went. 


VIII 


What is pity, my darling, 
if it is not shrinking from hurting 
those who must not be hurt? 
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from any principle of non-hurt 
simply because we love them: 
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ughter, and free woman, 
s as many degrees 
the eyes of love have rays. 
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ASPERGES ME 


Asperges me, Domine, et mundabor. 
Murmur me low Your psychiatry' 
As I half heroined within the arbour 


Of my despair, spell my soul’s diary: 
I am Eve, Pandora, the dawn from night, 
In love with knowledge. And disquieted, 


I prayed for my love’s everlasting life, 
Remiss to ensure his youth’s immortal ardour. 
Now only his voice remains, as slight 


As hope and grinding with the arbor 
Of all my longing’s insatiety. 
«I want to die,» he whispers, while I harbour 


A wheeling grudge at his society, 
That steers me about to pause and touch the white 
And healing hem of a new idolatry. 
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I strain to reach some unremembered rite 
That drowns in distance and in fear of marvel, 
And then is raised by a gesture of walking light 


Spraying fresh youth on my discarded lover 
Who murmurs low his old psychiatry 
Breathing upon the waters, et mundabor. 


INTROIBO 


Introibo ad altare Dei 
Who is the only healer of symbols. 
Out of bent hiding in my darkest query 


I shall arise and enter where the timbers 
Are raised by Hands that framed the heaven’s sheen, 
Where even the sun kaleidoscopes the windows 


To learn the languages of God’s routine: 
His mark of mercy over Cain’s inveighing, 
The marks of the cross within a prophet’s dream, 


And Sarah’s laughter, Hannah’s song, Our Lady 
Magnifying the Lord on the moon’s timbrels, 
And for His chosen birth the Red Sea staying. 


I shall arise and praise Him on the cymbals 
Of all the languages of His routine: 
The naming of the beasts from Adam’s fingers, 


The naming of the beasts in John’s demesne, 
The singing of God’s dying words by David 
Upon his psaltered heart in the dark scene 
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Of Babel's night, before the Aramaic 
Of the Word’s flesh, the only healer of symbols, 


The consummator on altare Dei. 


QUARE TRISTIS ES 


Quare tristis es, anima mea, 
Et quare conturbas me? I had believed 
You were a nimbus made of glass to peer 


Through at dead wisdom’s ghosts as they retrieved 
Along the night, a window's television 
Interviewing God, and easily achieved 


By my brain’s aerial angling His decision 
Along the wave of one Ave Maria, 
Manipulating with a prayer’s precision 


Seraph recitals or a fantasia 
Choreographed on time and space, conceived 
By Demiurgus through the pure Astraea. 


Quare conturbas me? I was deceived: 
You are my mocking-glass, my self-derision, 
Held by some fallen angel unperceived 


Who looks like me, but with a strange elision 
In his eye, a glimpse of his old idea 
That we shall be as gods, the wider vision 


That starred Orion and Cassiopeia. 
And now you stare down at me, unreprieved, 
Fixed on the screen of night, anima mea. 
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Confiteor Deo Omnipotenti. 
A lattice throws black crosses on half lies 
Flung to my telling by the stint of plenty, 


Nailing arched hands that shade to-morrow’s eyes 
From reading in the scripture of my flesh 
The great shortcoming which it prophecies. 


Lord, when my candling words flash sins afresh, 
When oriels roundly claim that two is twenty, 
Your needling dial swings from timelessness 


To couni my dreams unfathomed unrepented, 
My head’s each hair to number with Your sighs, * 
And all my dreams I have not yet invented. 


Down let Your flailing wisdom of surmise 
My now's antiquities collect and thresh, 
Their genesis in time to exorcise, 


Their flagrant revelations disenmesh 
Before I sin Your Widower's cruse most empty, 
Before the wax of penitence falls nesh 


About my prayer in to-morrow's plenty, 


My book of numbers deuteronomise 
With Christ His mark, by Deo Omnipotenti. 


DEUS TU CONVERSUS 
Deus tu conversus vivificabis nos 
Who have lain dead in a cathedral place 


Of mortal bones all tableted with moss; 
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We who desired to cover up our face 
With sin, the death-mask of the living God 
Who grants us yet this hollow carapace 


Now stinking out its days beneath the sod 
Of our desires, may come forth Lazarus | 
Unbound from his interior monologue. 


We are the empty vaults through which You toss 
Your homing dove, who phoenixes his grace, 
Who birdfoots down our memories to gloss 


Their dead sea scrolls unrolling to his chase 
Like a flight of crows across the heaven’s nod. — 
We are the tombs through which You must efface 


Yourself three days and every day to rob 
Hell of its contraband, unable to cross 
The frontier-post, save through the synagogue 


Of mortal laws all tableted with moss. 
God You shall turn into this cryptly place 
To fetch our souls, vivificabis nos. 


INTROIT 


Domine probasti, cognovisti me, 
And from afar You inscribe my intellect, 
Blank flyleaf of Your vast philology. 


No word is in me You did not select. 
My tongue is a quill on the wings of air 


And behold, I find You where they intersect! 
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And then my tongue dives on a gannet’s flair 
To the sea fish bone of my dead ancestry 
In their lost limbo, and behold, You are there! 


My. tongue is a scrivener’s pen that swiftly 
Writes upon Your face which turns to detect 


My plagiarism from the dawn of.day. 


My tongue furrows the language of Your sect, 
Whetted on sunlight as a quick ploughshare, 
Then sickles pale at dusk some analect 


From all the harvest in Your angels’ care, 
Binds a small sheaf, a book of ruth to lay 
At the feet of night, and behold, You are there! 


Your gift is mine to You though You gainsay, 
And if to my offering You have not respect 
Yet raise my countenance, for probasti me. 


KYRIE 


Kyrie, kyrie eleison 


I call You Lord, Lord, and do not what You say. 


And when my judas litany is done, 


When I say Master, Master, to betray 
Even my salutation for the silver 
Chinking tunes of my barrel organ. brain 


Wound by the world, I cannot but manoeuvre 
To spoke the workings of Your benison. 
I have betrayed and may betray for ever, 
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I say Lord, Lord, and then the drill is on 
My nerve of pride that leaps yet to the pain 
Long after the absolving syringe is driven. 


I have betrayed and may betray again. 
And though my seasons darken in time’s ether, 
They are not dumb beneath my draining shame 


That needles their black grooves to Your receiver 
As lightning stylographed Your slurring sun 
With mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. 


Now that the noose of my vain orison 
Strangling my hope outspirals even the blame, 
Kyrie, kyrie eleison. 


GLORIA 


Gloria, gloria in excelsis Deo 
The angels sang down the Judaic sky 
Casting His horoscope on a star halo. 


They have the powers to praise, but who am I 
To steal their wonder because I have none? 
Singing Creation in a travesty 


Of God’s own seven-day miracle of song 
That holds all chaos in a cameo. 
Jealous of angels and their antiphon 


That orchestrates the planets as they flow, 
And plucks the light lash-lyred in a dazzled eye 
To burn heaven’s ear with one momentless echo. 
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Jealous of His own scribes who satisfy 
His longing to tell man in every tongue 
Where man’s own solitary longings lie. 


And who am I to steal the words they won 
By emptying their hearts of the heart’s hero? 
Jealous of all Creation as it spun 


Out of a Word, my blasphemy may go 
To fling my pride down to a doomsday cry 
Of Gloria, gloria in excelsis Deo. 


COLLECT 


Deus da nobis ad te gradiamur 
At least in sleep, down which You gravitate 
Your filmy ladder for the melodrama 


Of dreams and man-made myths we imitate. 
I have been heroes leaping high ordeals 
And riders galloping down their rocky fate, 


I have been flesh torn through by jungle screams 
And I have been pursued in weighted armour, 


Plunged at the sea-hearse of all gadarenes 


And in a leaking ship sailed out of harbour, 
Only to mutiny at the infinite 
Ocean sky, captained all patriarchal. 


These are the films of our magnificat, 
The windows of our Babel-towers, like reels 
Climbing to chimneys that precipitate 
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Our hackneyed plots upon angelic screens. 
These are the rung squares of Your lonely ladder 
That lowers its anguish down our stony dreams. 


Someone is stepping down the cosmorama 
From year to year, to watch, to indicate 
The scenes that give us ad te gradiamur. 


LESSON 


« Saule, Saule... » « Quis es Domine? » 
But for the knocking light would I had said: 
«Lord, Lord, why persecutest Thou me? » 


I am the world, with a cratered head, 
A thorn in my flesh, a chip on my shoulder, 
And You have a wound in Your side instead. 


I am the earth, getting colder and colder 
As my snow-cap extends its simile 


Of a satellite shade, paler and older. 


You are the resurrection tyranny, 
The sun that breaks my comfortable bed 
Of self-annihilations that carry me 


Peaceably down the everlasting dead 
Who have no thought but silently to moulder, 
Their soul pilloried through the hole in my head. 


You are the trigon radar and recorder, 
I am an atom in dichotomy. 
Out of a crater in the angels” Order 
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Comes « A for Adam... Are you receiving me? » 
And I with polar hands for earphones dread 
My melting answer: « Quis es Domine? » 


GOSPEL 


In illo tempore: factum est 
A Man lay spit and mud on my blind eyes 
And all that had been hid was manifest 


And quick and cruel, and to my surprise 
The light became more crippling than my dark 
Bent query, to which the hard replies 


Pierced with too many an exclamation mark 
My sight that flinched, and fell away, and ceased. 
I fear the night less than I fear the stark 


Sharp blade of day that twists into my breast, 
Cleaving my hopes and my wild alibis. 
But if I must be miracled by Your zest, 


Suffer me first to bury my disguise 
Of wondrous heresies beneath the walk 
Of light over the ocean of my cries. 


The Word became a paradox that spoke 
Of swords not peace, Who yet would give us rest, 
Repaying a hundredfold His easy yoke 


As light as the cross, and Who came to invest 
His own in the usury of sacrifice 
In illo tempore, quod factum est. 
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Credidi propter quod locutus sum, 
But I have been humbled more than I could bear. 
Crushed by the yellow ceiling of my gloom 


I said in my excess: God is a liar. 

My punishment is greater than the Fall 

Because I knew the fruit of all His care. 

And though God said, swear not by my footstool 
The earth, neither by heaven my throne, 

And neither by your head, swear not at all; 


Yet by the thief in agony at noon 
And by the cock knifing the morning air 
In a disciple’s heart, dark as the tomb 


Of all his hopes and darker than despair, 
And by the lama sabachtani in the gall 
Given to God’s high fever of love, I swear 


There is yet grace, walking in the cool 
Of day in the first garden of my bloom, 
Before the angels made of wings a wall. 


Then in the silence of its heartbreak doom 
The world a catechumen shall declare 
Credidi propter quod locutus sum. 
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Noah, I, 

My dove in a drifting world 
È Sailing, dipping over grey wave after grey wave, 
m Wait patiently, 


_ Arked in, grown old, 
F lood-farer, God-fearer, hoarder, herd, to serve, and save. | 


| Dionysus, I 
“a My vine sprang in the ship’s belly 
| Entangling all that unbelieving crew — 
| Naked in ivy: 
They leapt out to dolphins at my Pang sally. | 
î _ The world's my grape now, it hangs, skin-full, lustry, new. | 
Mica I, 
NA message I dared not deliver 
_ Drowned me to a new birth in a choking womb: 
I stand, cry, 
IR Barbed in by fish-flesh, to the Forgiver 


NZ or deliverance... Look, Nineveh, conscience, I come. 
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Arion, I 

Sang on a scurrying back, 

Prize-winner, present-laden, home-bound from the competition. 
The sailors’ envy 

Drove me to a fish-ride, making music, 

Carried triumphant, safe, prize-naked over perdition. 


Seafarer, I, 

Brine-sodden, winter-sullen, 

Punch-sober, my brain sunk steady in the sea-grind 

Sweated poetry, 

A few lines in Saxon, slow, stubborn, 

And you know me nameless, I still sail down your mind... 


Fructifying destroyer, world-winder, obliterating history, 
Unintelligible, too-many-syllabled voice: 

Tentacular hood of dream 

Rounding to the moon’s dead turned-up, white eye: 
Unbelieving, all-credulous, crass 

Finale to all theme; 


Element between entity and infinite 

Driving aeons of silt through feelers that sift 
Your travelling floors: 

Impatience unending given all time to wait 
For doom, forever letting fall and lift 

Your crashing doors: 


Retriever, hider, holidaying, harbouring hecatomb 
Under the great ending awning over all 

Living and death: 

Store of stallions, father of lies, dome of the dumb, 
You rose to this figuring fugue from an empty shell 


On a dry hearth. 
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A violin searching aching heights 
Of ecstasy, extremes 

That vanish out of hearing, seems 
Our spirit as it evaporates 


From the passion of two selves 
Climbing to an instant self, 
A dubble, a hieroglyph 


Escaping past the moon in its circles. 


We can say this to the alone: 
Two’s the epitome of one. 


To the spirit: we are beast, 
Hard bruising a soft breast. 


And to silence: curs can talk 
To the shivering fires of the dark. 


We’ve built our bridge of sighs and strength 
Over the stream between 

Being and being: in time’s length 

Our lot can never come again. 


A truth is burning along our blood. 
Before its fire is out, 

Caught, quenched in all-making mud, 
It burns away a lifetime’s doubt. 


This grace granted a dying creature 
Pointing to no past or future, 
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Draws us beyond their rim 
To give the final glance at time. 


We've dared the banal echo of death, 
A transitory truth 

Has made of us its glancing choice. 
We know a swan is finding voice... 


Unreal world of taking thought, 

All meaning’s drowned in mood. 

This city solid in its flood 

Hovers and stands: the noose has caught 


Its stay: our prow folds its fan 
Of spoking pictured ripples, 
Where steps rise, and water falls 
And rises on their slippery stone: 


Stones worn by many feet 

Thronged now into silence no tread 
Wears; ecstasy and dread 

Enclose where all their walkings meet 


— Or part. Indifference 

Piles its grey layers over change 

That wrought its work and sank through sense, 
To leave — this moment, in exchange. 


A truth burns up the sky, the darker 
Water swings us back and fore, 

Where a great, green, grinning knocker 
Hangs dumb on a palace door. 
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for Erica 


How many lonely Londons have I seen? 
Have I lived without you? 

How many times has the Thames torn 
me to suicide? 

How many times have I died without you? 
How many terraces have I searched 

for a whisper of your name? 

How many times did I try, like this, 

to reach you? 

Stood on rooftop terrified? 

Sighed in cellar drinking, myself to sleep? 


How many times did I miss you 
by a corner’s crooked heart? 


I have come through an eternity of smoke, 
to hear you speak my name; 

Borrowed from darkness again, 

I find at last that I have found you. 

Oh, are we then a practical joke? 

Uttered by the total dark? 

Peopled here in vain? 


Listen to my psalm of joy, 
let us not stand on ceremony in this cemented hall. 
Let us fall to our knees and crash the bed, 

before we sleep; 

clash together like a cymbal 

triumphant and singing, 

over the ecstatic streets of London. 


The sun is a golden topaz held to hell, 
and we are hurled into its spun cocoon 
that is called loving. 


MY MOTHER TORE PAPER 


This room was in darkness, 
as old as the world, 

my mother tore paper; 
they say she was mad. 


Our Father a gay dog 
loved flowers and fame, 
he bought a carnation 
and gave her a name. 


She sat on that armchair, 
all covered in white; 

but still she tore paper, 
as they danced the night. 


The wedding guests vanished 
and never came back, 

my mother had children 
and changed into black. 
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Then whispered the window, 

when Our Father died — 

« Oh take up your paper 


and lay by his side. » 


And so she tore paper, 
all night where she lay. 
We one by one left her, 
and went our own way. 


The room still in darkness, 
the moon is in mould, 

and I have confetti 

to cover the world. 


And 1 have confetti, 
enough for a shroud, 
to throw at my memories; 
get lost in the crowd. 


NOT NOW 


Up on the fifth floor, 

i no not now, 

x yet if sometime, why not now? 
Dance like a child, 

bounce down the stairs, 

wave your arms like a bird 
and your eyes like a prayer. 


ae Down to the fourth floor, 
LL no not now; 
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yet if sometime, why not now? 
God out of window, ; 
lost in the sky, 

where will I find you 

before I die? 


Down on the third floor, 

no, not now. 

Yet, if sometime, why not now? 
Streets spread like echos 

of a madman’s song, 

there is the battlefield, 

which side am I on? 


Down to the second floor, 

no not now, 

yet if sometime, why not now? 
Crying heads of people 

lost in the sun, 

a child is falling 


out to the edge of man. 


Down to the first floor, 

too late now? 

But if sometime, why not now? 
Rush to the top again 

like a screaming bird, 

fly sout of the window, 

swoop over the croud. 


Upon the ground floor, 
no, not now 

and even if sometime, 
still not now. 
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A bird begins to dive, 
shout together quickly, 
It’s something to be alive. 
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THE RICE-GOD 


I was unhappy and you received me primly. You were 
correct. So was 1, desperately. You arranged everything with 
courtesy. I was nervous, presenting a white face and an old, 
reserved look. I accepted your hospitality with diffidence — 
a pale, useless guest recovering from illness. I could feel the 
first reaction I caused in you. You were nervous too. 

I asked timidly what work I could do? You replied 
coldly: « That depends on you. » 

You had little to say. I had less. When I was wrong you 
let me know abruptly. You hurt me with contradictions. My 
fingers shook when I took a pen to correct proofs for you. I 
was dumb when I read your poems going to press, They mean 
nothing to me, I thought, accusing myself. Your tall figure 
and ravaged face frightened me. Your eyes were too big, I 
thought. If we went for a walk you spoke only to complain 
because, limping, I could not walk fast. When I took a cup 
from your hand mine trembled. I was afraid. Everything was 
new and strange, the faces, the house, the countryside. You 
were the greatest stranger of all. 

Yet I had faith in you all the time. Your writing had 
made thousands believe in you. So did I. 

I could not escape your fascination nor my longing to 
know you. To gain your attention I told about a treasured 
possession of mine which had come from the East — a little 
wooden rice-god. 

«A real god? » you asked. It had been worshipped in 
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the paddy fields of Malaya, 1 explained, where its presence: 
had been supposed to bless the rice crops. Your interest! 
blazed. 

Suddenly you wanted to know not only the history of 
the rice-god, but all my personal story too. You set out 
immediately to learn it. It was of no consequence to you that! 
I shrank from speaking of certain things. Your questions were: 
ruthless, With a writer’s curiosity you even asked point-blank: 
« Why is your foot like that? » and crassly; « What is it like 
to be a cripple? » You pressed for answers; you went on 
and on with your own kind of brutality. You were forcing 
information from me when Jennifer called you and gave me 
release. 

I should have hated you then. 

With Jennifer, your wife, I was easier. After encounter: 
with you her common sense was soothing. She showed the 
ordinary kindness you lacked. (I was much in need of this.) 
I dont think she ever resented my coming; we even achieved 
friendship. 


Jennifer complained at you constantly in a harsh, shrill! 
voice, but never to me about you. Many of her complaints 
were justified. When you ate it was like having a pig at table, 
so she told you. You sucked other people’s spoons when you 
were clearing away a meal. Sometimes you absently picked 
discarded food from the rubbish pail and nibbled it. 

Jennifer was always pointing out these and other things. 
Her voice went through your head, breaking up the produc- 
tion of prose, delaying the completion of your book. She was 
deeply and sincerely jealous of your work. 

When you called me into your study and told me that 
both you and Jennifer wished me to stay on indefinitely I 
was overcome. 

You said: «It’s all right, you queer, frightened girl! » 

I remember the words exactly. They contained your first 
gentleness. 

I began to work for you. I had no confidence. I did not 
know how to type properly. You were so patient. It was then, 
over my first attempt to decipher your manuscript, that I 
looked up to find you smiling at me. 

I loved you instantly. 
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The spring now seemed to bring me renewal. I found it in 
the line of the hills, cloud shadows on the fields, sunshine on 
an old wall. I found it in the appearance of flowers on a 
withered bank and the tossing of branches newly green. 
Because at last I was close to you. Though not always. 


Do you remember going down the hill among the trees 
under a cloudy sky and hearing the birds all around us? The _ 
pain of spring was in those woods and I was nearly crying. 
Because a curtain seemed to fall between us. You were not 
with me, though you were beside me and all the eager things 
I could say fell dully on your ears. 

Sometimes I had to wait for you to remember my pre- 
sence. When you did- so the incident remained in my mind. 


For instance once in the farm-house kitchen piled with 
things, china and pots and pans and swags of onions, it was all 
people and in particular your huge form against the window. 
You were glowing in the centre of your guests with the smell 
of good food around you and the gleam of the Delft plates 
and the Georgian silver you loved. With the warmth and the 
talk and the laughter and the clatter I became happy too. We 
were all animated and you told your best stories and Jennifer 
was witty. (Wit — that was what you admired most in a wo- 
man.) Everyone laughed and shouted and the cider went round 
and the cigarette smoke clouded the room. You looked across 
at me and said: « You’ve got your red dress on, how nice you 
look. » No one noticed you had spoken to me and the laughter 
went on, but your figure against the window was all I could 
see. It was as if you and I were alone in the room. Against the 
light I could scarcely see your face, Your shoulders, the line 
of your neck and your great head were sharp. I was not very 
near you, but everyone else now seemed far away. All at once 
the kitchen seemed stifling. Its walls oppressed me and I long- 
ed for escape. I looked past you out of the window. There was 
a calm landscape out there, still revealed in daylight, with a 
wind passing through the trees. I knew that in this room full 
of people no one belonged to me, you least of all. 

I remember too the day I was alone in the kitchen 
washing clothes. While the hot water swirled and my elbows 
sank in suds I was thinking, of course, of you. Suddenly I felt 
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you there and whipped round to see you leaning carelessly in 
the open doorway, arms folded, your wild hair touching the 
beam. How long had you been there, watching me and 
smiling? 

« Never do that again! » I burst out. For your closeness 
had flashed through me like a sword. You knew this, laughed, 
took my wet hands and kissed me. 

When you hurt me most I shut myself in my room and 
stared at the rice-god. The calm of its polished features would 
restore me as 1 gazed. The rice-god never failed. 

Once I saw you almost losing yourself. You seemed to 
become dimmed by fear. 

« You must forgive me, » you said in the only apology I 
ever heard from you. « Sometimes 1 think 1 cannot write any 
more. » 

« How dreadful, » I said, knowing you suffered. I thought 
my words banal but my sympathy seemed to please you. This 
made my heart leap up. I thought you must hear its pounding. 

You only said: «No one can help me when I’m like 
this. » 

Do you remember the nervous torture you suffered over 
your first broadcast? Jennifer thought the fee acceptable and 
you agreed to go. The journey to London alone seemed a 
nightmare to you. You almost wept as the train carried you 
away fro mthe safety of your routine, your writing-table and 
pen. 

Do you remember your enchanted return — walking, you 
told me, all the way from the station at midnight through 
summer lanes? But your thankfulness was broken when you 
reached home. You came to me holding your head because 
you said Jennifer overpowered you with shrill questions. 

Sometimes I felt the things you did not say. Often without 
looking up from your work you took my hand kissed it, let- 
ting it go, saying nothing. 

Summer came and the rhythm of our working days went 
on, each one bringing me a deeper wish to understand you 
and be understood by you. 


| The farmer on the hay-cart said; « You should write books 
under one of them trees. » 


The sun streamed down on you and you answered: «I 
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can't write out of doors » disagreeably. Your white face had 
heavy lines, your eyes were strained with the brilliant day and 
its strength made you feel faint. You went back to the dark- 
ness of your room. 


Do you ever think of that summer? It was the year you 
wrote one of your finest books. There is nothing else in your 
memory to mark that year. I first loved you. Did I conceal it 
as I thought? Never, I think, from you. 

While you were writing the long days of sunshine passed 
by. The summer was divided from you by the three - foot 
thickness of the housewall. The window made a square of 
brilliance at which you never glanced. In the evenings you 
sometimes went out to cool a headache and walked without 
seeing for long way. Then suddenly looking you would see 


the hills. You told me of that. 


Often that summer your concentration would break up 
and the words you sought would not come. Then you walked 
about in torment. You paid no attention to anyone. Jennifer 
complained of your neglect. She pursued you with demands, 
she grumbled, her voice rose harshly informing you of her 
headaches and need of affection. I saw you once absently give 
her a rose; she brushed it aside scolding you as you deserved. 

It was I who brought you the cure for loss of words — 
a six-inch wooden image from the East which I had treasured 
since childhood. It was my little rice-god. Touching it rever- 
ently you said: 

« These things have powers. » 

The words seemed to bring you closer to me. I realized 
with delight that you were going to share my secret faith in 
the rice-g0d. Then I saw you making space for it to stand 
on your writing-table close to your manuscript. Possessively 
you put it there. You acted as though I had given it to you. 
As if in thanks you kissed me briefly — a salute of dismissal. 
A moment later 1 was outside your door, for you were at work 
again, 

You knew 1 wanted to belong to you. Instead you took 
the rice-god from me. To refuse to let you have it should be 
my revenge, 1 thought. You should not rob me of the only 
possession that mattered to me, giving me nothing in return. 
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But the rice-god, already important to you, remained on your 
table. It blessed now a harvest of words. 

I grew angry with you. I was in misery because, plainly, 
you wanted the idol, not me. You were angry too; were you 
in fear of losing the rice-god? We were suddenly abrupt with 
each other, in mutual irritation. You spoke sharply, I made 
some retort. Then you were kind again, but I rebuffed you. 
For instance you said: 

« Last night you looked so nice — sitting there in your 
red dress. Your eyes were so bright and your hair shining. 
You were sweet. » 

I said: « Surprising! » 


3 


Your face changed. I did not know if I had dismissed - 


your praise out of embarrassment or from a wish to hurt you. 


Something in me wished to tear down the last shred of senti- 


ment between us so that it would all cease. Another part of 
me wanted to build it all up again, grasp at your affection, cry 
out for your look of understanding. Once filled with this need 
I had crept to your door in the night, set my hand on the 
knob and then turned away. 

Jennifer did not know that when you could not write 
you took the rice-god and held it closely in your hand. You 
were careful that she should never discover you doing this; 
for you feared her contempt. I loved you for your weakness 
(the same as mine) and you were grateful to me. When I felt 
this I was once again filled with happiness; as indeed I was 
at your mildest caress, your smoothing of my hair, your lightest 
look of regard. 

At nights I woke up wondering if you loved Jennifer or 
loved anyone; wondering if you would ever love me or if no 
one could because I was lame. I wished the rice-god, my friend, 
were in his place beside my bed but he was always downstairs 
on your writing-table. Sometimes, more often as time went 
on, I was proud that my toy helped you to work; sometimes 
I had a wish to renounce ownership and give it to you in 
token of myself. 


The day I was ill and lay on the bed, dumb, you came 
at once. You said; « What can I do for you? » And taking 
my hand: 
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« You may have anything in the world. » 

You understood the reason for my illness, though it was 
never put into words. Now it was autumn. I had endured 
months of being a barely noticed presence in your life; this 
had earned me your brief affection and I could expect no 
more. It meant that I must go away and this knowledge made 
me ill. I dropped medicine tablets from shaking hands, scream- 

ed in the night and was a nuisance to Jennifer, who bore it 
with good nature. You felt compelled to lend me my own 
wooden idol and returned it to my bedside for a few days; 
the sight of it brought me reassurance. Your action was re- 
freshing. 

When I recovered I told you both of my resolve to leave. 

«But why? » said Jennifer. And — «Who will do the 
typing? I wont! » 

Everything I did after that was aimed to make you notice 
me. I needed you so much in those last days. Even my an- 
‘ nouncement of departure was designed to bring you nearer 
to me. For the short time left it did this. 

The last evening when I began packing I had to come 
to your study on a special mission. 1 deliberately interrupted 
your writing to explain that I had come to claim the rice-god. 

Your face went white. 

« It’s my most treasured possession, » I faltered, telling 
you what you knew. « It goes everywhere with me. » 

« Of course, » you answered steadily. « So don’t go away. 
Stay here — you and the rice-god. » 

You could not have said anything more disastrous to my 
composure. I began to tremble looking at you across your 
manuscript. Suddenly, painfully, I said: «I must go away 
because I love you. » 


Your eyes, always too big, seemed to stare stupidly. You 
jumped up and seized hold of me. Then it became the only 
time we made love. 

You pushed me into a chair by the fire, snatched up the 
bellows and threw cones on the flames. Then you sat beside 
me. I told you that I had tricked you into noticing me by 
producing the rice-god when I first came; that more recently 
I had been glad of my illness because it made you come to 
me. I was not ashamed to tell you everything, including how 
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I had played the attention-getting female — Jennifer’s game 
in another voice. You had recognized it of course. 

« There is no need for confessions,» you said, « except 
mine of idiocy and cruelty. » 

You already knew of all that I had lived through secretly 
in your house: all that I was, all that I felt now, as if you 
were part of me, as if we were one person. 

Presently you took the rice-god from the table and placed 
it between my two palms, closing my fingers round it. 

The next day when we got into the car to go to the 
station you at once took my hand and began to tell me a story. 
The landscape of late autumn slipped by, a cold background 
to the passing of our last moments together. 1 was conscious 
that once again, for this little while, you knew everything that 
I felt. 

I took the rice-god from my bag to let you see it for a 
last time. We both smiled at it. 1 loved it more now that you 
had given it back. 

You were never good at managing practical things and 
your muddling lost me the train. We saw it go out. You knew 
it was your fault. How Jennifer would have railed at you! 
I just looked at you, not knowing what to do. 

« Get it at the next station, » you jerked out and ran for 
a taxi. 

You threw my bag into it, 1 climbed after it and turned 
to make room for you. But you called out: « Have you got 
change? » I said: « Yes» and, remaining in the street, you 
banged the door. The taxi started, I turned to stare at you 
in astonishment. I could not believe that you were not coming 
to see me through this mad rush for a train which your 
mistake had caused. 1 could not believe that you were not 
going to kiss me goodbye. I stared at you there in the street 
and began to lift my hand at least to wave a farewell and 
see you turn and smile. But you did not look back. 


You were already hurrying down the street. The rice-god 
was in your hand. 
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IN THIS STILL EYE 


In this still eye 

I see two children caught head-long in their young time 
Gathering tadpoles with sturdy slime-jars 

Drinking in the spinach brink all its festered life. 
Two boats on the willowed pond 

Starting and brushing and setting their waters. 


Children don’t move 
From this precious precious time! 
Forever keep these mist-day ghosts. 


O thoughts dashing themselves on barren rock 
Bending in mud pools 

And jumbled brass clanging in the mind. 

I see the sky pouring over the earth 

From nowhere to nowhere 

And wonder what is light. 


PEACE AND THE HUSHFUL SUN 
Peace and the hushful sun. 
A gently rolling sun. 
And misty birds fly to its heart 
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| And vapours close their eyes. 
Through dawn in eye-lids 
Trees break-water the lovely sea 
And dimness of knuckled branches 
«Clouds fountains of leaves 
And ghosts of petalled rain pure my sill 
And guard my view 
And flush the pane. 


The morning’s sharper 
Blue clouds and the din of trains 
As I look but gentle still. 
_ And the cushioned startle of the pigeon 


Drown with the shallow mist 
And tiny insect hugs the dropping leaves 
| And silent birds pass my eye. 


The big moth who accompanied me to-night 
Has gone 
And my arm is cold with the air’s irregular breathing. | 


IN INSECT DAYS 


In insect days 

Owls and mice gather 

With fierce short-sighted stares 
And airs full of clover where 
Gnats and moths 

Toss each-other 


Where every plum is full of clover. 


Sills of the finest witches spells, 
To make the leaves shift as 
A childs’ uneasy cot. 
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The leaves are buried like a child, still, 
The rain follows them 

To tread and be buried also 

And gnomes with empty branches 
Stealing away to bring back, 

To thrust with little hands 

Berries called Autumn. 


She sits with her hands on her hips 
And like softest sweetest eternal dews 
Holds out her rain in wood-falls 

To sweat in trees. 


THESE BIRDS WERE SKELETONS 


These birds were skeletons that 
Once flew near the sea 

Once were soft with salt 

And timid smells of birds 
Strained hungery beaks 

Under bubbles of foam. 


The untidy sands, where 

They wet their feet in open 

Beds behind the sea, 

Where they wrap their 

Wings in tar, 

And silt the scales 

Of their feet in rapturous panic. 
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There’s a little boy on my wall. 
In the morning he’s paler 
And his collar is dirty and it’s raining. 


Pd like to ride in a tree 

And sing on its harp 

And chant to its heathered bows | 
Slither as a snake i 


agere pr nn in 


And torture its sheaves 
And thumb my toes in a leaf. 


My room is a persian kitten 
Pale and dusty and l’m her mother 
But she rules me. 


The leaves of the tree could be sparkled with lacquer 
But its the mid-drift's July rain. | 
There’s a nail varnish called « Touch of Genius » 
But its red — no subtle colour — only my pain. 


IN THE TEMPLE OF A BIRD’S WING 


In the temple of a bird’s wing 

Would I build a loving throat 
Applauding the eyes of Spring 

And envying wood secrets 

And meetings with the thrush 

And drowsy evenings on a quiet bough. 
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Bees are piping. 
Two angelic chestnuts 
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Are lilting in wind’s melody 
And sky-blue 


Marvelous music sky 


Blown grasses sweeping daisies 
And white linings sear the pears. 


HOW SAD THE MINSTREL RAIN 


How sad the minstrel rain 

Falling on bricks and snow-white houses. 
The bible-flood of rain in the sea 

Leaps to break its back 

In a huge throat, though it’s damned 
And cannot shout its spices 

But we take them as fisher-men. 


How sad the streaming ballads of the rain 
How sad the song it plays, 

Any waters 

Are there, so full of self-pity? 


DROWNING HEAVEN RESTS HER LULLABY IN EARTH 


Drowning heaven rests her lullaby in earth 
Chanting her drifting song down 

Dusking trees with her sonorous weeping. 
Nature drops eyes 

Laughs in her wind’s teeth furring her cap 
Breathes delicious scents in oven air cooling 
And mooing like a holy cow 

She steps forward and surveys her loves 
And shines blue on them. 
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Mine eyes, my bread, my spade. 
The unity of seas and ears and skies. 


Pigeons in England 
Treading through the trees, clouds 


That are bruised sleep, skies 
North-pale that drill shiver-leaves 
Refusing to take shadows aloft in the wind. 


Grey churches sunday-morning 
Mists with yews and fires and 

The faint stars of dart-flies 
That stop in their sun-jewelled tips; 


Precise drawings of bird-calls which are 
Never quite remote 
Where elfin-green hides its pockets in the hills. 


The cuckoo and the hermit crab 
That bend their sorrows together 
Where shells are full of fairy stories. 


SLEEP COME TO MY ARMS 


Sleep come to my arms 

Taste in my palms, the dew moist sweat. 
The waking hours 

Never said good-bye. 
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POEMS 


When the imagination is achingly alert, 
Veined waters bright like webs 

Heavy in the throat, 

Chill. 


Mightn’t I think 

There is another land of trees 

Of clouds near and far 

Soft like ghosts of canyons 

America steeped in bleared shrubs 

Ponderous low fields of deep thunder. 

Little sleeper! 

Bind my brain 

Sink clouds to melt my thoughts and hurry them 
Away over a back of thunder. 


IT SEEMS THE MINUTES CREEP 


It seems the minutes creep 
Over the wet slates 
Where the rain fell asleep. 


Wild colour of the rain 


And dark hawks from the open sky 
Dangle and slide touring their young. 


Now when the Septembered berry 
Dapples its autumned fingers 

And each lung of tree grows 

A spiralled tree-top bare 

(Like dogs of branches they bark) 

To indecent skies and below 

The drains of the sunk, in bleeding lanes. 
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Dead leaves that dung the forest air ¿AGO : | 
+ And moulding shadows spread i 
IR When roses are but pin-cushions, | 
y All dead. | i 
Sh 


A HOW CAN I ASK DIFFERENTLY THE CURRENT 


i OF THE NIGHT 
u How can I ask differently | 
u The current of the night, | 
le Along the shy mile of its heart 3 
Be In the lounge of its country-side arms L 
SR In its entrance of sound and size and voice, f . 
2 Why all the stars for ever and ever roll over pa 
With eyes like red-pressed fishes, } 
Di Why the arid arch of air À 
vi ; That charges the parade of months, i 
Si Ferries the memory and never narrows or varies? } 
1 TEARS | 
} 
ÉS Tears. i 
a ; The blighted ocean. o 
; The ache of heart-cease. | 
a The husk of glory bustling in its doom | 
È Riding the quick unpremeditated high tide | 
A Doming the anxious eye. 5 
4 Nature changes to circumstance. i 
a Time tears tears over the chestnut falls 
Pr Blasting their years. i 
Y 158 ; 
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The cuckoo is remote 
Passing his climax. 


Vines that ago were thrusting slow 
New green unfrozen in winter’s wood 
Now are snakes hanging to dry 

Dead in old India. 


Great fur-fingered ice clouds 
Drip me, 

Moving slowly 

Pulling my tears in their hearts 
And drowning my depression 
In thrusting lipping seas. 


I would slip 

And sink 

Leaving the listless sea-face 
Fall farther 

Rushing deeper down 

To ponderous black, 

Spanning with old century life 
Its dark waterways. 


Tired. 

With gasping ghost-hair 
Spreading on a hellish bottom 
Become a thousand fins. 
Playing blind-gilled 

Drifting from their births 
Winding in secret currents. 


To sad worries tiring this small mind 
Longed for sleep to rot. 
Sweet decay washing away even memories 


Of sad moods. 
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| The smoking village of the world is swift 
and I have hidden my head in the hands of bruin bear. 


Press star into dusk 
Encircling and spinning their plants none eh ; 
Sky throbs its low descent | 
And blows down the hornet’s nest of buds í 
Ploughing in their wake season. a 


Spun-silk gently blushing suns 
Arrows wounding sunsets 

Splashing blood juices in flash skies 
Dying quickly to the coma of night. 


THE SMOKING VILLAGE OF THE WORLD IS SWIFT I 


Down into the autumn sea, the trees are mahogany woods 
dying like flies and gypsies in all their rabble of fun 
leap-frogging over the old tree-dump sky; 

my thoughts are jigsaws jumping under my ribs. 


The sun is on the road again 

and the greedy reptile of the day has begun. 

The number of the moon opening, 

had ground the tops of trees until they stopped and stood 
so now they are counted by the number of the moon 

stark staring mad and still. 
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All day they are crowded 

by the louder windows of the sun, 

and I am thrown by every other morning, standing; 
the day has been up five miles since dawn. 
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THE CELESTIAL LANDLADY 


Cutting altitudes, my blue arrow woman 
has swept to new comet ranges; 

she was not pure from the college meadow, 
nor, with sequined lace, diamond faced, 
reeking with sentimental cocktails; 

no harp or moonhair below the Irish stars 
was hers. Quick elbows by the piano, 
sharply placed, folded on polished wood, 
almost a portion of spirit form, 

would show her to me; or simply a hood 
and a pointed mind, whispering storms 

of love, high secrets and numbers, 

gravely hovering near my chair 

sometimes almost as if it wanted 

to make an arrangement. 


Once as I walked by black town railings 
fringing a tented market square, 
pondering vice in public bars, 

an arm as fair as an open cloud 

signed, changing my pavement mood, 
and suddenly beauty was just ahead, 
sloping upwards. 

On the best sky paper 
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she who remembered nine wars 

and three before she was cremated, 
quickly drew me an umber paradise 
like Kings Cross, only elevated; 

and seeing me searching for astral bulls 
from under the wheel of a town bus 
(having entered heaven like a matador), 
for the price of twelve golden counters 
she found me a suite for clairaudients. 


ANTELOPE GIRL 


Your copper hair grew slowly like coral 

as rock light awoke your body to glory 

to walk one hip high through tropical nights 
with eyes slanting wild harmony 

until, splitting the corn beneath the hot stars 
the beast in your long legs quivered 

to mate unveiled with the giant heron. 


Under the cusps of animal moons 

the brown face of your little fox teacher 

once turned to the white trees curled in vapour 
to welcome the yellow daughter panther 
following from the slewed hilltop, 

and your sleeping lips learned to lap 

as she softly mouthed the low spring water. 


But when the noon beaks of your bird companions 
tilted through lost sunbeams 

lighting men telling of oak carts, 

ripe roads and cities tall as fear, 

you sprang away so quietly 

leaving only a closing river flower 

racing in a small silver circle. 
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TO YOU, I WRITE 


Perhaps if I begin here this evening and go onward hopefully 
towards whatever kind of statement you might lead me 
into, 


gradually it should become obvious where we are going as I 
go with you turning your back on me and striding off 
down a side street 


with only one poorly functioning street lamp that appalls me 
even as I am grateful for the light shining on the segment 
of the pavement that belongs to it alone now that you 


have gone, 


as I advance in the opposite direction thinking to follow which 
accounts for not really the gap between us after all but 


the sensation of movement 


which is your gift to me to squander now this evening just as 


I begin perhaps. 
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II 


I have thought about you a great deal which does not mean 
that I have thought of you but rather that my thought 
has been around you and not upon you 


which may or may not be a tribute to you or to my thought 
but is one token of the activity which you exact. 


Of course, when somebody else reads this they will speculate 
on what they call your real personality as if you had any 
such reality that was not the sum of a progression of ex- 
pectant distortions 


and the multiplication of all that I reluctantly acknowledge. 


III 


In polite company when I am bored with the others or disgust- 
ed with my own pretentions then I sometimes invoke 
your name as a talisman 


but not because I believe that you are exempt from delusion 
or even tedium 


but because in you they are so exemplified that one is instant- 


ly aware of the dimensions of the contamination and heal- 
ed of the disease by the very enormity of the symptoms. 


IV 


I believe in a very ordinary sense that your life has been a 
failure, and in a very terrible sense that you have suc- 


ceeded. 
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TO YOU, I WRITE 


I believe in a very sorry sense that you knew what you were 
doing, and in a very happy sense that you didn’t know 
where it would lead you. 


I believe in a very subtle sense that I will never come to an 
end with you, and in a very coarse sense that I finished 
with you long ago. 


I believe in a very devout sense all that I believe, and in a 
very practical sense that I will never be sure. 


y 


You told me the story of your life, a life that you told me 
about, that told about you of what happened, that happen- 
ed to you in the telling — 


but not to be had, though I had it so often, not to be fixed, 
though the details were lavish. 


You said that you wept. Is it possible? That you laughed. Is 
anything possible then? 


VI 


There are things I will not say, because I am not sure that 
I can say them, because I dare not fail in trying to say 
them, because I think that you already know them. 


They tell me that in a certain breed of spiders, the female 
consumes the male. Does he know this beforehand, and if 
he does, does it matter, and if it matters, is it to him a 


necessary fulfillment? 
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If I have failed you, it can’t be helped. A child must tear his 
mother, to be born. Does he fail her in that? And if she 
cannot heal herself, who is to blame? 


Sometimes when someone asks, « Do you believe in God? », I 
will reply, trying to joke, « Yes, I believe in Her. » 


VER 


These are not shadow battles — 
though of shadows they are battles. 


These are not for you to read — 
though to read and for you. 


These are not meant as puzzles — 
though as puzzles they are meant. 


These are not really about you — 
though about you and real. 
VIII 


It’s clear that Pve been going at random for a long time now. 
You are standing at the top of a flight of stairs with a light- 
bulb behind you. 


The dazzle becomes the moon becomes a clock face becomes 
a signet ring. 


I offer you a sheet of white paper with my name and yours 
written on opposite sides. 


You laugh and it tears down the middle and a star falls out 
of the sky. 
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IX 


And they, all of them, will think it absurd that I should sit 
here writing this, all of it, as though it was of great 
importance, 


as though importance was, as though they are, at all, to be 


thought of, as I think of you, as I did not choose it, as I 
chose to write it. 


I have tried to justify this, to justify you, to justify myself. 
I have said to myself, « She isn’t, this isn’t what it seems, 
is not what they think it is, not what they think she is, 


not that, no.... » 
but you are, this is what it seems, what you seem to be, what 
you are to me, whatever they think, whatever I am. 
X 


Do you remember, do you, the things I remember, all the 
things, to remember all, 


or not all, some of the things, some of the time, a few things, 
just a few, 


or just one or two, do you, or only one, one thing, that I do? 


I won’t forget, though I forget much, most things, most of the 
time, forgetting, 


as you forget, as you must, as I forget, as it is forgotten, to go 
as it does, so much, 


going into remembrance, as it goes, all that is done, all that 
is, all this. Do you? 
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Mens to work in the morning, 1 will walk beside a wall, 
beyond which are trees and beyond them — I don’t know. 


Silly enough — to think of what I won’t be able to see, even 
bj - tomorrow, if it comes. 


A fragrance of blossoms comes sometimes through the leaves | 
È 


above the stones, as I walk to work — as I must. 


© Thaës all — something hidden behind a wall, there on the 


other side, and I haven't noticed a door. 


XII 
_ Beyond a certain point, beyond this, perhaps even before, they 
Mi will begin to smile knowingly to themselves, to point out 


the obvious. 


Obviously this is a warm summer evening, a breeze blows in 
the garden, Ive nothing else to do at the moment. 


Be What are you doing? I miss you. The litter on this table is 


à indescribable. 

di As far as it will go and beyond any certain point, I love you, 
SoS as far as it is obvious, which is far enough. 

à XIII 


4 To you, I write the things I can. 


One day we spoke and walked together. The sun was shining. 
Then I forget or am not sure. 
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It makes no difference. The sun will shine. 


You will walk slowly by yourself on the pavements of a far off 
city, walking more slowly as you grow older. 


The sun is shining and you laugh at the scurry of leaves blown 
from the trees. The colours mingle as they fall. 


I have been sad, for your sake, at times, foolishly. 


It doesn’t matter, now. 


XIV 


Write to me, won’t you, when I don’t write, when I want you 
to write, as you often wrote. 


I can’t anymore. It must come to an end somehow, once and 
for all, to end it here, if I can — 


this stringing out words, on and on, who knows to whom, per- 
haps you after all, it’s a habit like others, that’s all, that’s 
a lot — 

so if I send you a postcard, a picture of something, of anything 
bright, a painting of Venice, a snapshot of Hampton, a 


handful of daffodils, 


if I do, will that do, is it enough, without any more words? 
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Sorting out old family documents is, to my experience, a 
thankless task. There is so much rubbish to be discarded out 
of the mass of paper accumulated by five generations and 
stuffed into the cupboards and trunks of this Florentine villa. 
Relegated by the vicissitudes of life and years to the loft or 
cellar, there now exhales a smell of mildew from these faded 
sheets of paper. Wherever a spirit of tidiness appeared in the 
past the order is according to handwriting and perhaps chro- 
nology, but no principle of selection and elimination has been 
introduced. To remove the chaff is not so simple. The old 
passports, birth, marriage and death certificates, titles of 
property, contracts, wills, geneologies, etc., are easily put aside 
in files. But oh! the letters! Where is the dividing line be- 
tween the utterly insignificant and the really substantial 
script? Where was that reference to Cosima Wagner I came 
across the other day, for it links up with this letter, utterly 
insignificant in itself, and with her visit to San Francesco, and 
the fun my aunts made of her afterwards, and my grandfather 
Hildebrand’s dislike for Richard. What did I do the other day 
with the caricature of Vernon Lee by my aunt which cropped 
up amongst rubbish; did I put it together with her letters? 
Here and there letters from Edmond Gosse, Maurice Baring, 
Ethel Smyth, Wickham Steed turn up and are appropriately 
filed, but the ones with references of greater or lesser interest | 
hang in the balance. The waste-paper basket seems too drastic; | 
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in the end they are saved and kept. The past histories of two 
family traditions have converged into one and in a house 
where memories of Clara Schumann, von Bülow, Lizst, Wag- 
ner, Hildebrand, Balfour, Ethel Smyth, Vernon Lee, Henry 
James and others live on, the ghosts of the past cannot be 
kept in abeyance. 

Rummaging in this plethora of paper two years ago I 
came across some letters the handwriting of which seemed 
vaguely familiar to me — had I not seen it as the autograph 
to some books in the library? I looked at the signature and 
my suspicions were confirmed. I collected about twenty letters 
from Henry James, all of them addressed to my paternal grand- 
father, Henry B. Brewster. I knew that my grandfather had 
been on terms of friendship with Henry James for many 
years, but I had never thought of looking for letters which 
might have resulted from such friendship. Those I then found 
cover a period of about seven years from the early nineties 
of the last century. Their tone, without being intimate, is 
friendly, full of warmth, and does not alter in character from 
the beginning of the correspondence to the end, which is prob- 
ably not really the end but merely the chronological limit of 
the letters found. There is no evidence as to when they first 
met. It may have taken place already ten or eleven years 
earlier, when James visited Florence and Brewster was living 
in a palace of Via dei Bardi. They may have met in the Villa 
Mercedes owned by the Huntingtons and situated at the top 
of the Bellosguardo hill, not far from San Francesco, Hilde- 
brand’s villa, where Brewster was a regular visitor. James was 
then working at The Portrait of a Lady in which he accurate- 
ly described the Villa Mercedes. Doubtless Americans often 
met there in those days, just as they do nowadays. If the 
two met already then — though there is no proof that they 
did — any letters written during the eighties have either been 
destroyed or have still to be found. 

After 1898, during the last ten years of his life, my grand- 
father went on seeing Henry James from time to time — I 
recall my aunt, referred to as « Vitruvia » in one of the letters 
which follow, telling me so — and surely they must have writ- 
ten to each other; but I have been unable to find any letters of 
this period. 
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Conversely no trace has been found of my grandfather’s 
letters to Henry James of any period of their relationship, 
which is regrettable since he was known to his friends as an 
excellent letter writer. 

Who was Henry Bennet Brewster? Few are those who 
can recall him, as he died nearly fifty years ago and most 
of his friends have now passed away. He was appreciated and 
liked by an international circle of cultivated people in Italy, 
France, Switzerland and England. He will remain a figure of 
abiding interest to readers of Henry James as well as to Ame- 
ricans in general. He was an American himself, a direct de- 
scendant of Elder William Brewster, the Mayflower Pilgrim. 
His father, Christopher Starr Brewster, left New England in 
the early thirties of the last century, as a qualified doctor of 
medicine, determined to make his fortune in Europe. He went. 
to Russia and practiced there for some years as private phy- 
sician to the Czar by whom he was knighted. Then he left 
Russia, settled in Paris, married an English woman and made 
his fortune as private dental surgeon to the Emperor Napo- 
leon III, beginning as an assistant to the famous Dr. Evans. 

Christopher Starr Brewster was not only determined to 
make his fortune, which he did, but sought social success, as 
his letters disclose. Although of ancient American and Eng- 
lish stock, his immediate family background in New England 
was modest and extremely puritanical. In Paris he rapidly 
extended his connections, bought a house at Versailles and 
became a close friend of the Hanoverian Minister accredited 
to the Emperor, Baron Ernst von Stockhausen. 

Christopher's son, Henry, was born and educated in Pa- 
ris. But a reaction took place in him when still a boy, against 
the puritanical world of his family background, a reaction 
which was still noticeable in his later writings and which 
accounts for his wholehearted absorption of French culture. 
Though he was entirely Anglo-Saxon by birth and continued 
to regard himself as an American throughout his life, he 
became Latinized in spirit and outlook, developing a lifelong 
attachment to French literature. He knew several languages; 
English and French he spoke and wrote with equal ease. Most 
aptly did Henry James call him a « Gallo-American » in one 
of his lighthearted epistolary moods. 
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From his earliest childhood Henry Brewster frequented 
the Stockhausen household, which was a centre of cultural 
activities. Chopin was a great friend of the family and dedicat- 
ed several of his Ballades and Etudes to the Baroness. Her 
two very musical daughters were his pupils and became ex- 
cellent pianists. The younger one, Lisl, was later to become a 
life-long friend of Brahms’. It may seem surprising nowadays 
that a Pole settled in France should have been such a close 
friend of a German family, but this was in the days when 
Europe was spiritually and culturally still united, before the 
World War of 1939, before the World War of 1914, before 
the Franco-Prussian of 1870, when the poison of nationalism 
was scarcely known. 

Young Brewster was a great success with the Stockhau- 
sens, who incidentally spoke French as their own language. 
Soon a highly intellectual relationship developed between 
him, still a boy, and Julia, the eldest, who was ten or eleven 
years older. He called her his « god-sister » and under her spir- 
itual guidance developed an outstanding aptitude for meta- 
physical speculation. Their earliest letters disclose a passion 
for stubborn argumentation on a metaphysical plane, with 
occasional outbreaks into poetry. 

In 1870, when the Prussians occupied Paris and Ver- 
sailles, Christopher Starr Brewster had a stroke from the shock 
of the event and died in his son’s arms. Henry was then 
twenty; two years later he married his « god-sister » Julia von 
Stockhausen. 

The newly married couple bought a house in France, 
but almost immediately settled in Florence, first in Via dei 
Serragli and then in an old palace of Via dei Bardi. A life 
of seclusion and meditation began for them, steeped, during 
these years, in philosophical studies. Henry’s books, ranging 
from Plato and Aristotle to the Upanishads, the Zend-Avesta, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche etc., are closely annotated in 
pencil, and a meticulous, tireless study of Greek and Persian 
is disclosed in his notebooks. 

Delicate, refined, poetical and yet stern and Spartan 
towards herself and others, Julia died in 1895 leaving a book 
of meditations full of mystical poetry, feeling and substantial 
thought, Via Lucis, published posthumously, to which Henry 
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James gave the highest possible tribute (see letter dated Fe- 
bruary 11th, 1898). 

Henry Brewster had a more complex mind than his wife, 
and after eight years of virtual seclusion, he turned to the 
world and from meditative became active and, to some extent, 
productive. First he travelled extensively, then, some years 
later, his period of philosophical and literary production be- 
gan. In 1887 his first book, Theories of Anarchy and Law, 
appeared in England, and in 1891 The Prison, perhaps his best 
work, which was reissued by Heinemann in 1931. Then he 
wrote The Statuette and The Background. The Statuette, ori- 
ginally, it would appear, in dialogue form, was submitted by 
Brewster to his friend James for advice and support in having. 
it published, and several of James’ letters to Brewster deal 
with the matter. His interest and support were wholehearted, 
and his personal reaction to the work contained outspoken 
criticism as well as genuine appreciation. In the end Brewster 
followed James” advice. The Statuette found a husband in 
The Background, so that a fatter volume could be produced, 
and they appeared before the world as a respectably married 
couple in 1896. 

Brewster’s later works, all written in French, are of a 
purely literary nature, with the exception of L’Ame paienne. 
On the whole he preferred to write his philosophical books 
in English and his plays and poems in French. His literary 
taste was entirely shaped, if not dominated, by the great 
French nineteenth century writers, in particular Stendhal, 
Flaubert, Maupassant and Verlaine. And yet, to my mind, 
Brewster’s philosophical works are far more interesting and 
original than his literary ones, and are written in a style of 
English more special, pleasing and winning than his witty 
French. 

His thought may be summed up as a form of Epicureanism 
with an Oriental tinge, full of aloofness, detachment and 
abhorrence for any form of dogmatism, for Truth spelt with 
a capital T, for absolutisms and principles derived therefrom. 
He was a man of his times, influenced to some extent by 
current French thought and in open reaction to Christianity, 
in particular toward the form of New England puritanism from 
which he had issued. But the originality of his thought lay in 
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its application to life, to his own life, and in its freeedom from 
any hedonistic degeneration or materialistic rationalism so 
common in his days. 

In the early nineties the Brewsters moved to Rome. They 
first lived in the Palazzo Cini, just off the Corso, then in the 
Palazzo Marignoli on the Corso and eventually (1897) settled 
in the Palazzo Antici Mattei. It is to this period that the 
extant letters from James to Brewster belong. By that time 
Brewster had become very much un homme du monde, in the 
sense that he was much travelled, entertained a great deal 
and was in touch with the literary world of Paris and London 
as well as of Rome. He had established a circle of select 
friends in this city as in the other two capitals, and he took 
almost spiteful delight in appearing superficial to the aca- 
demic pedants who could not perceive through the surface of 
elegant worldliness the substance of his mind wrought by 
hours of hard work every day in his library, though relieved 
by dinner parties and regular rides into the Campagna Ro- 
mana. 

Rome of the nineties was fascinating, both the worldly 
Rome of cultivated society, with its American, English and 
other foreign admixture, and the picturesque Rome. The 
word picturesque, so frequently used by Henry James him- 
self as well as by other writers of the period, really meant 
something in the nineteenth century. Rome was supremely 
picturesque when James first visited it in 1869. His enthusiasm 
carried him into raptures over its picturesqueness, though he 
then had an over-dose of it, which made him feel that he 
wanted «to go strongly into political economy or the New 
England school system. » This of course was only a temporary 
reaction, for he was again overcome by it in the early seven- 
ties when he revisited the « beautiful dishevelled nymph, » as 
he used to call Italy. Shortly after, the Villa Ludovisi and its 

park were swept away to make room for large apartment 
houses and hotels, and worse was to follow at the hands of 
speculators. The period of sventramenti, as the Italians call 
them, set in, that is to say, the process of breaking through 
and sweeping away. The mistakes of the Corso Vittorio Eman- 
uele were made, which foreshadowed those of the Via della 
Conciliazione. But when James returned in the nineties, the 
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sugar-cake monument to King Victor Emanuel had not yet 
been put up; the worst outrages had not yet been committed, 
and the immediate outskirts of the city — truly picturesque 
— were unspoilt. From the city gates, Porta Pia, Porta di $. 
Paolo, Porta del Popolo, where horses were available, one 
rode out into the enchanting wilderness of the Campagna still 
untouched by suburban outgrowth. It was no longer the Rome 
of William Wetmore Story, but it was still the time of Marion 
Crawford, of Miss Winthrop Chandler, Count Pasolini, Min- 
ton Warren *, Gregorovius, and of the frequent visits of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, an ardent admirer and pupil of Henry 
James as well as a friend of Brewster's. Rome had not yet been 
swollen into shapeless materialism by the inroads of ruth- 
less speculators and the bloated vulgarity of hordes of petit 
bourgeois. Society had still its ancient aristocratic, though 
perhaps degenerate, backbone, pleasantly if not always hap- 
pily engraft upon with many an English and American off- 
shoot. 

In this cosmopolitan world Brewster was at home whilst 
remaining aloof, and his acquaintances extended to Misciatelli, 
Pasolini, Soderini, Matilde Serao, D'Annunzio as well as to 
most of the more prominent members of the community of 
Anglo-American residents and regular visitors. lt was this 
«cosmopolite mixture» he «breathed» to which Henry 
James felt dangerously drawn and from which he recoiled in 
a spirit of self-preservation. 

Brewster’s dinner parties in his great apartment of the 
old palazzo were frequent. Handsome, witty and full of an 
indefinable charm, he was surrounded by a group of women 
who were referred to by those who enjoyed teasing him, as 
les veuves Brewster, whether they were widows or not. Amongst 
them was an outstanding beauty, famous in the Rome of the. 
nineties — Lily Theodoli, herself a New England off-shoot like 
Brewster, married to Marquess Theodoli. Wicked rumour went 
that she had many lovers, though it may have simply been 
the outcome of envy, for her beauty was truly exquisite as well 
as devastating. Elderly people in Rome today still remember 


a of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
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her looks with abiding enchantment. Lily Theodoli was not 
only beautiful but had literary ambitions. Brewster undertook 
to forward a freshly written play of hers to James for com- 
ment and possibile support in getting it to the stage. The reply 
was uncompromising and damning. It constitutes the most 
interesting letter of the set here published. 

In 1894 James visited the Brewsters and may have stayed 
with them in the Palazzo Marignoli. It was there that he was 
able to make a closer acquaintance of Julia, which enabled him 
to write to his friend, after her death, such eloquent words of 
appreciation, and it was there also that he saw and admired 
— I do not know whether he had already seen it Florence — 
Hiidebrand's bust of Julia, a reproduction of which he would 
have welcomed in Via Lucis. 

He visited Brewster again in the Palazzo Mattei, and saw 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward in her villa when he came to Rome once 
more in 1899. And Brewster, who often travelled to England, 
repaid such visits at 34 De Vere Gardens and Rye. James 
must have found this friend of his very different from the 
Americans he had come across on the European continent — 
the tourists of those days -— to whom he had reacted with such 
virulence in 1869. « There is but one word to use in regard 
to them, » he had written in a letter, « vulgar, vulgar, vulgar. » 
And yet it was precisely the American in Europe, not only 
with his deficiencies but his solidity of character, that was 
to become one of the main themes of James” fiction. 


A theory has been put forward that the man upon whom 
Henry James drew for the character of Osmond in The Portrait 
of a Lady, was Brewster rather than Boott, as generally held, 
who was a friend of the Huntingtons in the seventies and 
eighties. And indeed certain external facts of the situation and 
certain features of my grandfather's would seem to make the 
theory fairly plausible. Boott's character and physical appear- 
ance were totally unlike those of Osmond. Brewster, on the 
other hand, was the cultivated, alienated, goodlooking Ameri- 
can living in Florence at the time. So far so good. But further 
investigation into the circumstances and situation clearly shows 
that the theory should not be carried too far, for the points in 
common with Osmond which can be found in Brewster are as 
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many as the points on which the man of real life differed from 
the character of fiction. 

First of all there is the question of dates. No evidence has 
been found that James and Brewster knew each other at that 
time. 

Then, although Brewster belonged to that type of « alienat- 
ed » American James was specially interested in, he was alienat- 
ed only up to a point. True, his sister had married a French 
nobleman who gambled her fortune away at the Casino, and 
he himself married the daughter of a German baron, but he 
did not let himself be integrated into local ways of life and 
absorbed by any particular continental social environment, nor 
did he ever desire such a thing, for he felt and regarded him- 
self an American. Unlike Osmond, he was totally unambitious 


and the idea of sinister scheming for social advancement or 


family interest never entered his head. The temptation could 
never have presented itself, since he was well off. Unlike 
Osmond there was nothing of the dilettante in him, nor had 
he any pretensions to connoisseurship, though he collected 
Persian manuscripts and assembled a very considerable library. 

Whatever the superficial points of resemblance between 
Brewster and the character of James” novel, it would be absurd 
not to make due allowance for the artist's inventive process 
of creation, even if certain elements were drawn straight from 
experience and observation in life. 

Brewster died in England in 1908, aged 57, and his ashes 
were buried in the Protestant Cemetery of Rome. Particulars 
of his life and character are to be found in Ethel Smyth’s 
memoirs and in references to him in Maurice Baring's Puppet 
Show of Memory. 

The reason for which 1 have furnished, somewhat exten- 
sively, the above information on Henry Brewster will become 
clear in reading the following letters from Henry James pub- 
lished in this issue. For only in the light of such information 
can the charm and quality of these letters be fully appreciated. 
And it will be understood how it was that Henry James de- 
veloped an interest in a countryman such as Brewster, how 
the friendship arose and how it came about that the letters 
were written. 


The esteem in which the cultivated lover of leisure was 
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held by the great novelist found expression some years after 
my grandfather’s death in Notes of a Son and Brother (pp. 
479-480 in the edition of F.W. Dupee, 1956) where James refers 
to Brewster as « a friend and countryman now no more, who 
had spent most of his life in Italy and who remains for me, 
with his accomplishment, his distinction, his extraordinary 
play of mind and his too early and too tragic death, the clearest 
case of “Cosmopolitan culture’ I was to have known. » 

The letters here printed can be roughly considered in 
three distinct groups. 

The first group may be regarded to consist of the five 
letters of 1891 and 1893, from 34 De Vere Gardens and Rams- 
gate. 

To the Henry James scholar the most interesting one of 
these, and probably of the entire set, will undoubtedly be the 
letter dated the 3rd July, 1893, namely the reply to Brewster 
on the subject of Lily Theodoli’s « dramaticule, » as James 

called her play. From the early nineties, for a period of about 
four or five years ending with the stage disaster of Guy Dom- 
ville in 1895, Henry James was struggling with the drama, 
towards which he felt drawn but in which he was destined 
not to succeed. The American, produced in London in 1891, 
had a moderate success, but difficulties followed and the ven- 
ture failed with Guy Domville when at the close of the play 
James himself took a curtain call and was booed off the stage. 
With reluctance James then realized that the chances of his 
ever being successful as a playwright were remote. Thus, al- 
though the letter of July 3rd, 1893, is written with exquisite 
wit and good humour, the breathless intensity and uncom- 
promising virulence of his criticism of Madame Theodoli's play 
undoubtedly reflects his state of mind and his own difficulties 
with the London stage. 

By contrast the letter from Ramsgate of the 14th July 
1893 is unimportant as far as substance is concerned, but it 
stands forth as an charming example of how James could write 
to a friend in one of his lighthearted moods and is a good 
specimen of his more compact epistolary style. 

In the second group I associate the letters of October and 
November 1893, from 34 De Vere Gardens, and those written 
from Venice in the following spring, as they all deal, to a 
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greater or lesser extent, with my grandfather’s The Statuette 
and The Background and with the problem of its publication. 

The three letters from Venice have a special charm of 
their own — a charm of situation and mood. At that time 
Henry James was busy thinking out and writing The Coxon 
Fund, which was first published in the second issue of the 
Yellow Book in July 1894. On April 16th James wrote to 
Brewster about the Statuette manuscript and expressed his 
longing to visit Rome, but at the same time his anxiety about 
meeting too many people and his desire for quiet conditions 
for work. The morning of April 18th, as his Notebook shows, 
he spent in starting The Coxon Fund. The « worries » referred 
to in his letter to Brewster were probably about whether a 
theme, such as the one he had in mind, could be compressed 
into 20,000 words. 

Of the last group the most interesting letters are the two 
concerning my grandmother, on account of their intensity of 
feeling as well as their length. They are self explanatory. Note- 
worthy in particular is the one of February 11th, 1898, in 
which after an exhaustive tribute to Julia’s Via Lucis, James 
refers, not without passion, to the Dreyfus Case. 

In this group are included a couple of relatively unimpor- 
tant letters in which Brewster’s daughter is mentioned as Miss 
Vitruvia. She was one of the first women to graduate in ar- 
chitecture at Cambridge and she built two houses in Rome. 

Henry James wrote thousands of letters and many have 
already been published. Some are more serious and deal with 
specific questions of interest, others are relevant to no parti- 
cular question of importance but are often witty and even 
lighthearted in mood, others again amount to no more than 
what he himself called the « mere twaddle of graciousness. » 
But bold is he who can proclaim where the dividing line of 
significance, or interest, lies. 

Moreover, even the most trifling letter can have an interest 
in its context, as part of a whole, as indicative of a situation 
which may be significant or as the expression of a state of 
mind which may be interesting. Take, for instance, the first 
letter of the series. It is only a little note to fix an appoint- 
ment, yet, the complexity with which the meeting place is 
indicated and the anxiety lest the two might not find each 
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other or lest one might have to wait too long for the other, 
are psychologically interesting. 

James and Brewster found their meeting ground in that 
« cosmopolite mixture » the latter breathed and to which, au 
fond, James himself felt immensely drawn — a world wider 
than an exclusively Anglo-American landscape. The fact that 
James fretted at possible contamination by it is only indicative 
of its attraction for him. 

James was fond of using French words and expressions, 
but here we find them besprinkled with unusual profusion, 
together with Italian expressions; and names of the literary 
and artistic European world of the times are dropped, as it 
were, casually, en passant, from a common stock of mutual 
friends and acquaintances — Gosse, Bourget, Zola, Ibsen, Hil- 
debrand, Serao, Warren, D’Annunzio. Indeed, a world of 
European-wide culture, and with it the very essence of the 
James-Brewster relationship, is to be found reflected in these 
letters. 


San Francesco da Paolo 
Florence, 14 February 1957 
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FOURTEEN LETTERS 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. 34, De Vere Gardens 
12 Cork Street London, W. 
Burlington Gardens 3rd February, 1891. 
London W. 


My dear Brewster, 


I have an engagement tomorrow Thursday, at 4.15 and 
shall therefore (as my engagement is near, comparatively, the 
Victoria big station) ask you to await me — de vous trouver — 
say at the big book stall of the said Victoria station at 5.30 
sharp, where 1 will find you so that we may go easily to Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s which is 25 Grosvenor Place, à deux pas 
de la. Je ne vous ferai pas poser. I shall be punctual — I 
mean the big bookstall, not the Chatham and Dover, in other 
words the far away part, but the part near the entrance from 
Grosvenor Gardens and called, I think, the Brighton and 
South Coast part, where you go to the Crystal Palace. 


Yours (in frantic haste), 
Henry James 


Envelope missing 34, De Vere Gardens 
London W. 


(Undated) 
My dear Brewster, 


Do you want to do the ministering angel by coming in to 
see a victim of the mild pestilence some time — any time — 
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this evening, always promising you aren't yourself prostrate 
or haven't something much better to do? I have had «it» 
very mildly but it is my fourth day indoors and I am lan- 
guishing for human speech. If you should be able to come 
after dinner — but not too late (I have leaf tea at 6!) I should 
be very glad. Any time from 8 to 10:30. I am very sorry I 
can't say Dine — but I don't feast for the moment, and my 
cook is also ill. I would propose the afternoon save that I may 
have a caller or two and I would rather spread my jam over 
the whole tartine. 


Tout à vous, 
Henry James 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. 34 De Vere Gardens 
Insel Hotel London, W. 3 
Costanz 3rd July, 1893. 
Grand Duchy of Baden 
Germany 


My dear Brewster, 


I am very glad to hear from you, even though a painful 
duty devolves upon me in consequence. At the words « painful 
duty » I see you me voir venir, and as you are thus prepared 
let me briefly and quickly dispose of the subject. Your send- 
ing me the Marchesa Theodoli’s little proverb, and your ear- 
nest and temperate plea for it, do a real honour to the high 
principle of sympathy within you: all the greater pity there- 


fore that the case should not be intrinsically a happy one. — 


Even your kind intellect confounds perhaps the bearings of 
virtue and la porté toute autre of the art of deserving or of 
holding attention. Virtue never deserves attention, it only 
deserves paradise. Madame Theodoli may perhaps get a good 
share of the latter for her little play, but she would be ill 
advised to bid for the former. Crudely, brutally, from every 
practical point of view, ga ne vaut pas le diable. I am better 
placed than you for saying it — out of the lady’s radius: there- 
fore I say it for you — as well as for myself. The little art 
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is much more difficult and special than she can suspect, na- 
turally — and there would not be the faintest ghost of a chance 
that this little piece, or anything like it, should reach the 
footlights or should « cross them » as the phrase is, if it did. 
The after is as the before — no woman can write a play. At 
any rate even if Madame Theodoli’s attempt were more suc- 
cessful there is no chance here whatsoever for one-act things 
and the curtain-raiser has practically ceased to exist. The 
only thing that here and there lingers is the gross, agile, 
obvious old English farce. For even « skilled » marivaudage, 
a dialogue, which is mere conversation of nuances and deli- 
cate points, there is neither a public nor interpreters, nor a 
taste, nor a want, nor any sort of even the most remotely 
preliminary possibility. Ecco. Excuse my bald veracity. You 
- ask me and I tell you — but I hate having to say such things. 
As dialogue in a slight story Mme. Theodoli’s dialogue would 
be well enough in its place, but it hasn't the individual scenic 
quality. If it had, moreover, it wouldn’t help it, for dialogue 
is flesh, and the Briton, carnivorous as he is elsewhere, will 
at the play look at nothing but bones — a rattling skeleton, 
kicking up his legs and arms in obedience to a ficelle. The 
lady’s novel was very pretty — she will do that sort of thing 
more profitably. 

I am full of admiration for the Zurich telegraphist and 
of satisfaction at your confirmatory allusion to your reappear- 
ance here in a couple of months. You will find me then on 
this spot. I came back from the seaside 48 hours ago. Yes, 
the Swiss are very decent folk, just as the French are à peine 
one. I find myself — I found myself in the early summer at 
Lucerne — was it the effect of the early summer or of my 
own vital winter liking them in a kind of desperation. One 
must believe in something, at last. I return the typed drama- 
ticule. I should like to be on mountains and by lakes. 


Yours ever, 
Henry James 


P.S. Paul Bourget and his wife are in London on their 


way (on the 5th) to the U.S.A. to write a book about it. A most 
strange to my sense incident. 
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To: H. B. Brewster Esq. 2 Wellington Crescent 
Grosvenor Hótel Ramsgate 
Grosvenor Gardens 28th July, 1893 


London S. W. 


My dear Brewster, 


I am, alas, utterly and hopelessly out of town and very 
sorry to miss you thereby. London is just now, with its abso- 
lutely ferocious complications, as impossible to me as Rome 
in the spring turned out to be. I never got to Italy at all and 
though I spent three months abroad I have returned to the 
metropolis (the British) only to take to my heels — et je 
cours encore — astride of my pen as a witch on a broom stick. 
I regret as much not making the acquaintance of your daugh- 
ter. But as you are placing her in England I think this is but 
a pleasure postponed. I can’t flatter myself, I fear, that you 
will be led to direct your steps to this sordid seaside. But I 
hope good things from your daughter’s being in this land, i.e. 
your speedy return at a calm hour. Please believe that I de- 
plore the loss of the great pleasure of seeing you and that I 
am yours most truly, 

Henry James 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. 34 Wellington Crescent 
Zurich, Switzerland Ramsgate 
(forwarded by Swiss Post:) 14th July, 1893 
c/o Herr von Herzogenberg, 
Heiden 


My dear Brewster, 


You are indeed a Gallo-American, in all the force of the 
term; for you combine the grand idiosyncrasies of both types 
— the inveterate failure to give an address (the giving one 
seems a purely British eccentricity. The Gaul localises his 
letter by « jeudi » or « ce 13; » the American, it is true, some- 
times goes so far as « London », « Rome »). So I launch these 
few whimsical words simply into the « Zurich » towards which 
you seem gracefully to wave your hand. 1 shall not make them 
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many lest, though I have a substantial faith in the Swiss post, 
they should vainly seek you. Let them however be sufficient 
à to re-express to you that I am very sorry you should have 
; come and gone without my seeing you. 1 have stuck fast to 
i this rather squalid shore — protected by its squalor and re- 
freshed by its climate. I am very glad to know that you are 
q likely to return in October. I think there is a little doubt that I 
È shall be in London then, so you must give me an early sign. 
May Zurich meanwhile not dry you up and still less the flow 
1 of your prose. I am delighted to hear of the book. I watch for 
3 it. Stia bene. May the young Lady's cigarette not set fire to 
Girton! Have you read Le Docteur Pascal, which I just lay. 
| down? Quelle bouffonnerie! 34 De Vere Gardens always finds 
me after a moment. 
Yours ever, 


Henry James 

¥ 

à To: H. B. Brewster Esq. 34, De Vere Gardens — 
è soins de Mme de Terrouenne London, W. 

si Chamdandry Cottage October 27th, 1893. 

x Sandillon (Loiret) 


3 France 
| 


My dear Brewster, 


The enclosed has come from the heartless tradesman, 
accompanying your MS. I opened it as I thought I might save 
you some trouble here by doing so. I keep the MS. and that 
is I seek the earliest opportunity of showing it (as I under- 
stand you authorized me to do so) either directly to Heine- 
mann or to him through Gosse. This I shall do in a day or 
two. Let me add that, again confronted with your beautiful 
copy, I don’t, however, frankly see how the question of length, 
that is of shortness, can be got over. It is terribly between 
two stools — the book and the magazine. 

Yours ever, 

Henry James 


AL A es A a” pi 


M.P. Forgive my summary treatment of the question and 
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of you. I happen to be much pressed. But I send bien des 
choses a la France. (Added on envelope:) 1 send you another 


little story book. 


To: Monsieur H. B. Brewster 34 De Vere Gardens, W. 
Champandry Friday, 3 November 1893. 
Sandillon 
(Loiret) 

France 


My dear Brewster, 


Alas, I have no good news for you. Gosse assures me, de 
science certaine, that there is absolutely no use of offering 
him, or of offering any publisher, for a book, a MS. of less 
than fifty thousand words. That is the least number they will 
almost ever consent to — and even that makes a very small 
volume. Your MS, my practiced eye judges, contains at the 
most 15,000. The usual English magazine adores about 6 or 7 
thousand — a dozen pages of their usual size. Believe me, as 
regards the publishers it is a question of « trade. » The trade 
— i.e. the British bookseller — won't take a thin book — he 
says he gets nothing for his money; and you know the fatness 
of his customary wares. I honestly think the slender physique 
of your little offshoot is a grave obstacle to placing him. Why 
not, as you say, marry him, even polygamously? Give him a 
pair of concubines if you can’t manage a legitimate union — 
give him a sultanesque girth. With another beautiful dialogue 
or two let me return to the charge. C’est le vrai moyen — and 
you are so young, the time is at your service. I hold the MS. 
at your disposal — but hope awfully to have time to read it 
before parting with it again. Many thanks for your leiter. 
Nothing would induce me to shoot with you save the reflection 
that I should probably kill you first. Charming of you to see 
something in « The Lesson of the Master, » a tour de force of 
which few have been capable. I found Gosse much pleased 
with a charming artiele about him by Augustine Filow in 
«les Débats » (roses.) Your slow journey to Rome suggests 
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pleasure by the way — which I wish you much of — with. 
much to follow. Excuse this jaded, faded griffonage. 


Yours ever, 
Henry James 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. Casa Biondetti 
Palazzo Cini S. Vio 715 
Piazza di Pietra Venice 
Roma 16th April, 1894. 


My dear Brewster, 


What on earth do you think of me? I am a relaxed, a 
flaccid, faithless Venetian, and you a corrupt father, a high- 
toned Roman. Therefore you will judge me severely. I ought, 
doubtless, to have returned to you ’ere this your beautiful and 
eloquent manuscript; and yet I wasn’t sure of this, not sure 
that — in the absence of a direct behest from you — you 
didn’t want me to (as they say at Cleveland, Ohio) « hold » 
it. I have held it, and hold it at this moment — having put 
it down (for I spend my time hanging over it) only long 
enough to write to you these few feverish words. I hope to be 
in Rome for a few days towards the end of the next month. 
Would it suit you that I should wait and bring it to you then? 
Otherwise 1 shall be for ten days before Rome in Florence — 
and the rest of the time till I leave Italy, here. I took this 
little quartiere a fortnight ago for three or four months. Do 
you ever come here? I long to go to Rome, later. Troppa gen- 
te — troppa gente! 1 mean here. I try for quiet conditions of 
work; but the great Cook has willed otherwise. Do you leave 
Rome early? I much desire to see you. I will send you the 
divine dialogue the moment you ask for it. I have had, and 
still have worries. Therefore write to me kindly — not in the 
Catonic or proconsular mood. 


Yours most truly, 
Henry James 


P.S. Moreover I was 51 yesterday. 
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To: H. B. Brewster Esq. S. Vio 715 


Palazzo Marignoli Venice 
Via San Claudio April 23rd, 1894. 
Rome 


My dear Brewster, 


I wish I could definitely say that I mean by the end of 
May, the middle, or thereabouts. But I left England for the 
express purpose of escaping from dates and pledges — the 
death-scourge of appointments — which end by bringing on 
brain fever, specially la bas, where they are demanded without 
having been offered. I am in the situation of not being able 
to stir till I have finished a piece of work, promised for a 
date (lst June) which I shall forfeit money (that I cannot 
afford — in honour — « pas davantage ») by not finishing. If 
I get on with it or within sight of port, as I fondly bravely 
hope, I will try to reach Rome by the 20th. But for this I 
must lose no day and no hour; and these Italian cities, con- 
found them, have now practically resolved themselves into 
dense Anglo-American watering places — stuffed with the 


utterly unoccupied — who cut one out an amount of work 


in the way of dodging, escaping, lifesaving, which is so much 
off one's regular fruition. One would rather exercise the wis- 
dom of the serpent more monumentally. 


However, I try to believe I am through the worst here; 
and will write you more clearly later. I wish we could meet 
even in Florence. But I respond to you that I should like Rome 
better. Will you kindly mention to no one that I may possibly 
be there? I shall return you your correspondence by post to- 
morrow or next day at furthest. I postpone so scandalously 
further simply because 1 have had a big packet to send to 
London today — and I shrink selfishly from the effort of brav- 
ing the Italian post-office with a double job — or rather, 
more correctly, from a double envelope question on the same 
day; the more that I happen to be dolorously afflicted with 
indigestive pangs. « The Statuette » is full of beauty and inte- 
rest, perception, suggestion, expression. 

April 24th. I am sorry to say that I had to tumble into 
bed yesterday instead of finishing my letter. But I am better 
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today — though rather battered with the fray. « The Sta- 
| tuette » shall go back to you with this — in a different cover, 
letter-postage and raccomandata. Buon viaggio. 1 won’t profess 
that I find your solution, if solution or « denoument » it be 
(i.e. your Walter), absolutely free from obscurity and follow- 
able by my predestrian patience; but that is because I easily 
find obscurity — just as I rarely find joy — in any discussion 
of the question more or less at issue in your pages — conduct 
versus art, aesthetics versus morality. I am in all this region 
of a primitive simplicity, ignorance, naivete. Art, for me, 
is conduct and conduct art — aren’t they che vuole? I imagine 
that almost any practicant artist is necessarily out of almost 
any discussion of these mysteries and subtleties. At any rate 
they only make me cuddle closer to my little vulgar, personal 
special empirical industry. Tout est la. Yours — your art, and 
your industry — is to have admirable perceptions, illustra- 
tions, facilities, and to be wiser than the likes of me can 
measure. But I mustn’t write letters! 
Yours ever, 
Henry James 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. Ca’ Biondelli 
6 Bryanston Street S. Vio, 715 
Portman Square Venice 
London W. 24th June, 1894. 


My dear Brewster, 


I returned here only yesterday to find your letter. I think 
the reason why I hadn't sent you the note to Warren has 
simply been that I have done nothing but write letters — even 
at Naples — since 1 parted from you some time ago. Therefore 
this petit mot is brief. So go to see him about 2.30 or 3 p.m.; 
but write him an accompanying note on sending him my 
letter, to say that you will do so. He is a thoroughtly good 
fellow and lives in a funny little provincial purlieu of West- 
minster — in a pleasant old house. He is just frantically fiancé 
but I don’t know that that will render him d'un abord dif- 
ficile. On the contrary. I stayed and stayed in Rome — that 
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is a fortnight: so great was the charm to me. I took three 
days in Naples and two or three more in Rome. Giuseppe 
Primoli, after you left, threw me into the arms of Mathilde 
Serao, etc. etc. — and Madame Gabriele D’Annunzio! In Flo- 
rence I had influenza — a horrid little fever, but Baldwin 
broke it up with a magic wand. I stay here till the first days 
of July. 34 De Vere Gardens always reaches me. Venice, after 
dustier elsewhere, seems deliciously watery and breezy. I have 
come hack to a terrible pile of letters. Do let me know if you 
arrange or settle anything. 


Tout a vous, 
Henry James 


P.S. I put the letter to G.P.W. in another envelope. 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. Torquay 
Hôtel de [Ecu Osborn Hôtel 
Geneva, Switzerland S. Devon 


24th September, 1895. 


My dear Brewster, 


I lose not an hour in assuring you of my deepest parti- 
cipation. Your news deeply touches me — I had preserved 
of your wife a recollection so vivid, an impression so fine! 
I am extremely glad to have acquired that knowledge of her 
which those days in Rome gave me — a really exquisite mem- 
ory. The general sense of this difference made in your life 
by the passing out of it of such a personality — to say nothing 
of the difference in that of your children — this sense is lively 
within me. But I won’t say more of what it vaguely prompts 
me to say than that I think of you with very friendly sympa- 
thy. The world will be other for you than before — but how 
far better you know that than I — and that it already — the 
difference — has begun. I am glad you are coming to England 
and that I shall see you. But, you see, I am not in London; 
and my rooms being in the hands of painters, paperers, elec- 
tricians etc., I shall not be there till the first days of Novem- 
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ber. I have been spending a series of weeks in this really ex- 
quisite place — the prettiest in England — in delicious quiet 
(as it has only a winter; and even then a meager season) ever 
since the middle of July and through this quite divine Sep- 
tember. The Paul Bourgets have been here for a month — 
they depart tomorrow. I wonder if there is not a chance that 
you will come down for a few days. It is utterly peaceful; 
and this small hotel is very clean and comfortable, on a blue 
bay of its own with a charming waterside, lawn and trees. 
I could get you excellent rooms. The Bourgets have been 
ravished with it. Give me of your news again — tell me of 
your possibilities. 

No, I shall never forget your wife’s singular grace and 
quality. Tell your daughter and your son that I lay my hand 
very kindly on their hands. Je serre bien la vôtre and am 
yours, my dear Brewster, very constantly, 


Henry James 


To: H. B. Brewster Esq. Point Hill 
45, Lower Belgrave Street Playden 
Eaton Square Rye 
London, S. W. lst July, 1896. 


My dear Brewster, 


Your letter covers me with purple shame as well as pleas- 
ure: I will tell you why when you arrive. Do let this be on 
Monday or Tuesday — I shall be delighted to see you both. 
Only kindly let me know which day and in that case lunch 
with me — i.e. déjeuner — if you come down for the day by 
the 9 a.m. from Charing Cross. Is that your intended way of 
doing it? I surmise so. Lunch with me then, tea with me and 
let me show you Rye in between thanks to my (or Bloom- 
field’s) view. Specify in time the day and train and I will 
embrace you at the station and even, with her and your per- 
mission, Mademoiselle. Tanti saluti — a bientót. 


Yours abjectly, 
Henry James 
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To: Henry Brewster Esq. 6th October, 1897. 
18 Lower Belgrave Street Cornhill 
London, S. W. Northumberland 


Ford Castle 


My dear Brewster, 


It is very pleasant to receive of your news and I offer it 

a cordial welcome. I have wondered about you for long. I am 
doing here a great rarity in paying a country visit of 4 to 5 
days in the brave old border country and close to Flodden 
Field and all the region of Marmion; sleeping even in the 
room in which the night before the battle slept the ill-fated 
James the Fourth of Scotland. 1 wish your daughter would, 
by the way, come down and dis-restore both room and house! . 
There is work cut out here for an architect! But I return to 
town tomorrow and shall then make a point of seeing you. 
Won’t you come to tea with me on Saturday? But at the Gros- 
venor Club, Bond Street, at 5? This will give us a good hour’s 
talk. No, I never went to Rome — que je redoute decidement 
trop — all the better to see you come back. Tanti saluti to 
Miss Vitruvia! 

Yours ever, 

Henry James 


To: Henry C. Brewster Esq. 34, De Vere Gardens, W. 
Palazzo Antici Mattei Friday, 11th Feb., 1898. 
Rome 


My dear Brewster, 


It’s too hideous and ungracious of me to have delayed to 
thank you for the beautiful little book *, with Rod’s so happy 
preface, that I received from you so many, many days ago. 
My delays to write to Italy stand, of a truth, on a ground of 
their own, they are so forced upon me by the contrarieties of 
life. I always imagine myself going there — and at least acute- 
ly desire it — and yet in these hard years I seem never to go. 


* The book referred to is Via Lucis written in French by Julia 
Brewster, H. B. ’s wife, who had died in 1895. 
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It is now our complete ones! To write is practically to say: 
«no, not yet — not this time; » and yet I can’t bear it, if 
even my friends can. But passons. 

I congratulate you sincerely on having given to your wife’s 

so interesting little notes a form that communicates them. 
I have read them with much appreciation and with a vivid 
recall of her so distinguised and exquisite personality, as 
I see it again, framed in the great rooms on the June after- 
noons of your high palace on the Corso. This recollection 
makes me sorry that you weren’t able to prefix to the vol- 
ume a photograph of Hildebrand's bust. There is scarcely a 
page of this little book that doesn’t seem to me exquisite. 
What a delightful kind of soul, after all, to have — especially 
when so lovely an instinct of expression has come with it! I 
find your wife, on her scale, a veritable artist — and the air 
with which she moves in the immensities in what I envy her 
the possession of. It’s a most strange and interesting mind — 
and how removed from the personal of life, the material and 
the accidental. Full of beauty, ingenuity and serenity, 1 find, 
in short, the volume, and quite extraordinarily fine. It’s like 
a small, delicate antique funeral vase — filled with ashes that 
are somehow, also, like dried rose leaves. 

I wish I could tell you definitely when I am coming to 
Rome. But when I tell definitely, I lie. You will come here 
first. Don't arrive of course sans le me faire savoir. 1 am very 
busy, very worky. The cosmopolite mixture you breathe — 
D’Annunzio — Ibsen! — seem rather far from me. It's the 
old story — ci vuol pazienza. Everything, 1 trust, will come 
round again — I hope to be at Rye by May 20th or so. You 
must come and see me there. But as yet I am not there even 
in imagination: only: every a.m. in Paris, by the side of the 
big brave Zola, whom 1 find really a hero. 1 think his original 
letter one of the most courageous things ever done and an 
immense honour to our too-puling corporation. But his com- 
patriots! — I don’t worry you with questions, suppositions or 
conjectures: I only glower at you with envy. 


Yours, with the intensity of 


that spirit, 
Henry James 
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A TWADDLE OF GRACIOUSNESS 


The background of my tale is a preparatory school for 
boys, a wonderfully insulated little world, set in a scene 
enjoying all the beauty that New England affords. This 
beauty never appeared to better advantage than during the 
glowing September days, several years ago, when I arrived 
to take up my responsibilities as a « Master. » 

I had just left the world of « letters », and was looking 
forward with enthusiasm to involvement in the more vigor- 
ous world of boys. The previous year had slipped away at 
Yale in perhaps one of the most ivory of towers, where, amid 
genealogies, manuscript volumes, faded calfbound memoirs, 
and all of the paraphanalia of eighteenth-century England, I 
fulfilled a very modest function in the editing of a monumen- 
tal edition of Horace Walpole’s letters. Now, I had left this 
rarified milieu with all of its subile charms, and suddenly 
found myself caught up in the noisy life of a boy's school. 

I had been at the school a few weeks when the Headmas- _ 
ter, or Provost as he is called, called me into his office. On 
his desk was an imposing steel box. « This will interest you, » 
he said. « Letters from Mary Cassatt, William James, Sir 
Oliver Lodge and other famous people.» All had been 
written to the Founder, a formidable lady, whose secretary 
had preserved them under the label, « Letters from important 
persons which may be of interest to the boys.» During the 
years that the box had been in the Provost's office, he had 
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been too busy to do more than glance at the contents. Now 
I had come, and he added something about my being the 
right person. 

As soon as I was back in my room I went to work. 
Arranged alphabetically according to the writers” names, the 
letters presented an imposing array of distinctive stationery 
and of the elegant elaborate penmanship of a half century 
ago. Many of the signatures looked impressive but evoked 
little, if anything, for me. Then, suddenly it happened. A 
letter dated from the Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., July 22, 
1910, and signed by the author of The Aspern Papers! 

From that moment I felt myself caught up in the clutches 
of a mysterious power. A trap had been sprung. Was this 
not the literary adventure, the «sacred trust» of which all 
studenis of literature dream? | 


It may be said of Henry James, the writer of the letters, 
as the narrator in The Aspern Papers says of Jeffrey Aspern 
that: «Today, after his long comparative obscuration, he 
hangs high in the heaven of our literature for all the world 
to see; he’s a part of the light by which we walk. » And while 
not wishing to force a parallel with The Aspern Papers, I 
think that I did feel something of the glow of the narrator 
in Venice, when he speaks of the poet Aspern: «I invoked 
him, and he had come; he hovered before me half the time; 
it was as if his bright ghost had returned to earth to assure 
me he regarded the affair as his own no less than as mine 
and that we should see it fraternally and fondly to a 
conclusion. » 


Perhaps I did not really feel with the same feverish 
intensity as the narrator, but this was a moment that I could 
not let slip away. 

Happily, at the hour of discovery the Provost shared my 
excitement. There were twelve letters in all, and we read 
and reread them together, admiring their grace of expres- 
sion, their humor, and that extraordinary mandarin style, 
the distinctive mark of Henry James. 

The letters seemed to fall into an interesting pattern. The 
first was a charming trifle concerned with the naming of a 
chow puppy. This was followed by a letter telling of James’ 
plan to visit the Founder, and then a lyrical appreciation | 
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which included a rich period painting of the Connecticut 
social scene. A climax is reached in the following letter, a 
scathing denunciation of spiritualism and its practitioners, a 
denunciation prompted by the Founder’s writing of a suppos- 
ed « contact » at a seance with the recently deceased William 
James. And the final letters were a dramatic conclusion: the 
Founder had been rescued from the sinking Lusitania and 
Henry James hastens to write of his anxiety and gratitude. 

A sense of urgency prevailed, and I felt the responsibility 
to take the right steps. The letters should be presented to the 
public in a suitable periodical. Perhaps also a Limited Edition 
might be privately printed, a literary bagatelle which would 
find its way into the libraries of bibliophiles and be especially 
prized by the students and alumni of the school. The Provost 
was enthusiastic. He thought it might be possible to print the 
letters on the old press that the school had formerly maintain- 
ed, and suggested that we might search for the printer, who 
had left many years ago. I should begin to prepare an « In- 
troduction, » and, for the time being, only a chosen few were 
to know of the discovery. 

For some days I was occupied with the « Introduction, » 
and then I set about, as Editor, to puzzle out the textual 
problems. Numerous references to « niece Peggy » and « neph- 
ew Harry » needed to be clarified, and there were those 
references to cousins in Salisbury which intrigued me. As Salis- 
bury was but an hour’ distance, the temptation to begin 
work was too great to be resisted. 


Without any preliminaries I set out. The Connecticut hills 
were in their full autumnal glory that sunny afternoon, and 
I felt myself curiously enjoying the nature of my errand. I 
felt that while the rest of the world went busily about the 
daily round, I had been caught up, for a moment, in some- 
thing of a different order. A literary adventure was something 
outside of time. At Salisbury I stopped to inquire in a shop 
for the name mentioned in Henry James’ letter. I soon found 
myself knocking at the door of a farmhouse. Inquiring for 
the cousin of the novelist, I was directed to the barn where 
I found this gentleman very occupied, milking his cows. I 
explained awkwardly that I had come about some letters. « You 
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must go and see Aunt Leslie,» he replied smiling. « You'll — 
find her charming! » 

A half hour later I was in the parlor of Miss Leslie 
Emmet, in the actual presence of one who casually referred 
to the great man as « Cousin Henry.» She was marvelously 
old, yet one sensed at once a youthful vivacity. 

I was made comfortable. I told my story. I was given a 
whisky. Certainly there is something rare and delightful which 
seems to cling to certain ladies, who seem to be of another 
age. Perhaps it has to do with the decline of the arts of 
conversation and of hospitality! But whatever it may be, it 
is something very real. 

I started to read the letters and was interrupted by ex- 
clamations of pleasure. A reference to a « very humbleminded, 
very inoffensive and self-effacing » little English servant - 
brought forth recollections of Cousin Henry’s man. Persons 
referred to vaguely turned out to be Miss Leslie’s closest 
relations. I felt myself in the presence of a fragile link with 
the past. The letters brought back memories and she talked 
about Cousin Henry, his love of children, of animals, of motor 
trips they had taken, of his incomparable sense of humor. And 
of « that inner glow of his face. » He was not at all the rather 
austere and forbidding figure of the literary tradition, but a 
warm and sympathetic presence. 


When I finished reading the letters to her, she pronounced 
them « exquisite, a perfect treasure. » I told her of our plans 
for having them printed and she thought these excellent. « I 
must try to find a photo of Cousin Henry for you, » she said. 
And then she added that there must be a pile of his letters 
in a trunk in the attic, and she would look for these one 
day. « You should get in touch with William, that’s William 
James’ son. He lives in Cambridge. I’m sure he’ll be interested 
and pleased with your plans.» I promised to do this, and 
took my leave, after promising to call again. She was very 
kind. 

During the days which followed I explored various pos- 
sibilities for publication, and was inclined to accept the over- 
tures of a distinguished Review, connected with one of the 
great universities. I also had been trying to contact Mr. Wil- 
liam James in Cambridge. It appeared that he was his uncle’s 
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Literary Executor, and because of a law which gives the rights 
to publish letters to the writer rather than to the recipient, 
it would be necessary to receive Mr. James’ permission. As 
the letters revealed no family secrets and reflected to the 
credit of both the writer and the recipient, we thought of the 
permission as a sort of propriety, confident that it would 
present no problem. However, until all of the details were 
settled, I was determined to avoid publicity; I felt that Henry 
James would not have cared for the plan drawn up in detail 
by the school’s Director of Public Relations, a plan which 
included a release to the UP and AP, radio and TV coverage, 
and perhaps a story in Lire. Discretion prevailed, and the 
secret was kept. 


At last I was able to reach Mr. William James on the 
telephone, and to arrange an appointment for Saturday even- 
ing a week. At the appointed hour I found myself in Cam- 
bridge in front of a wooden frame house with a venerable 
high fence, a fine house that had the air of having been the 
home of a great American philosopher. 


Mr. James opened the door and led me into a large, 
book-lined sitting room. Rather tall and slender, distinguished 
in appearance, of a gentle manner, he appeared younger than 
his seventy years. After a few minutes of conversation, I 
handed him a typescript of the letters. During the following 
twenty minutes while he read carefully, my eyes wandered 
about the comfortable room. Over the mantelpiece was a small 
oval portrait of William James, as well as several faded photo- 
graphs of the two famous brothers, all of which I had seen 
reproduced. There was also an old photo of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. James smoked intermittently. Finally, he finished the 
letters and read my « Introduction, » with seeming approval. 

« What is it you wish to do? » he inquired thoughtfully. I 
explained that our idea was to have the letters presented to 
the public in a suitable periodical. He paused for a moment 
before replying: « Ihave a responsibility to prevent my uncle 
from boring the public. » He added that everyone knew that 
his uncle could write very well and at great length about 
nothing, and that only one of these letters, that touching on 
spiritualism, seemed to have any real interest. There were 
countless Henry James letters, many possessing a certain 
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charm, but certainly not worth printing. I replied rather lame- 
ly, that several of these letters seemed very interesting to me, 
and that a number of Editors were interested in printing 
them. This appeared to seem odd to Mr. James. 

He shifted ground, remarking that there were so many 
Ph. D. men always turning up, and he supposed that I was 
also a Ph. D. man. I assured him that I was no such thing. 
Chance had brought me to the letters, and it appeared a 
natural consequence to wish them to appear where others 
might see them. 1 added that his cousin in Salisbury had 
approved my plan with enthusiasm. 


Certain of my amateur status, he became more confiding, 
enumerating some of the trials of his difficult position. So 
many people were now interested in his Uncle, who had former- 
ly been appreciated by so few. They were even forcing college 
students to read him, along with Hawthorne and Melville. 
The Ph. D. people had recently turned up with some letters 
which his Uncle had written to Violet Paget, and he had 
mistakenly permitted them to be printed. The distinguished 
scholar, who was Editor, lifted a phrase out of context, and 
printed the letters in a scholarly journal under the shocking 
title, « Henry James and His Tiger Cat.» The article led to 
a reply entitled, « In Defense of Henry James” Tiger Cat. » 
Such baseness had evidently soured Mr. James. 


He touched on an additional sore point: the enormous 
amount of recent criticism which analyzed Henry James and 
his novels from a Freudian point of view. «My uncle was 
a naturally shy person,» he suggested, accounting for the 
textual vagueness and the ambiguities, from which the critics 
had drawn their ingenious theories. I agreed that Freud was 
deplorable, but pleaded that my letters were innocent. He 
admitted this, adding however, that once you let something 
be printed you can’t be certain where it will lead. 

Mr. James seemed to genuinely regret his position, and 
apologized for the mood in which I found him. He confessed 
not to be very interested in letters, in general, and I politely 
maintained that some letters made very good reading. At last, 
he mentioned a noted biographer of his uncle’s, suggesting 
that the letters be sent to him for an opinion concerning their 
importance, I agreed, said « good night, » and made my way 
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towards Harvard Square, where I enjoyed a cup of coffee 
and made some notes on the past hour’s conversation. 

A week later a letter arrived from Mr. James. The bio- 
grapher was in agreement concerning the lack of interest of 
the letters, and his decision was regretfully but emphatically 
«No.» He went on to say that the letters belonged to a cate- 
gory which Henry James had himself diagnosed as a « twaddle 
of graciousness. » I was referred to the Percy Lubbock edition 
of the Collected Letters, so that I might see what letters of 
substance the novelist was capable of producing. 

Some days passed and I visited James Thurber, an en- 
thusiastic Jamesian, to tell him the story of the letters. He 
agreed that the letters, with one exception, were not « import- 
ant. » They express, he added fancifully, « a world of tinsel, 
tissue paper, and red valentines, where silver, china, and 
people on lawns figure prominently.» But, he continued, 
« this whole subject of the disposition of letters is fascinating. » 
All sorts of interesting questions arise: the right of the litera- 
ry executor to arbitrarily decide which part of the literary 
remains of a great author the public may see as opposed to 
the public’s desire to see and know all. But what of the writer’s 
right to some privacy? He concluded by suggesting that here 
was a book to be written. 


The Christmas holidays came, and I left for a holiday in 
the South. The fever of my involvement in the realm of belles 
lettres quickly departed, and lulled by the insouciance of 
the tropics, I felt quite detached from Henry James and his 
correspondence. It seemed incredible that I had strayed so 
far. Then, one sundrenched day, I wandered into the shade 
of a friend’s library, and perusing some hookshelves, my at- 
tention was drawn to two volumes in faded black jackets, 
the old Lubbock edition of the Letters. Compelled to read, I 
felt the old fascination returning. What wonderful letters! 
Then suddenly I was confronted with the following lines writ- 
ten to Grace Norton on the 17th of October, 1882: 

..] think you have a false code about the showing of let- 
ters — and in calling it a breach of confidence you surely 
confound the limits of things. Of course there is always a par- 
ticular discretion for the particular case; but what are letters 
but talk? The same rules that govern that of course govern 
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the other; but I don’t see why they should be more : ringen: 
It is indeed, I think, of the very essence of a good letter to be 
shown — it is wasted if it is kept for one. Was not Mme. de 
= Sévigné's last always handed about to a hundred people — 
was not Horace Walpole’s? However, I make this little protest 

_ simply for the theory's sake, and promise you that in practice, 

_ you shall be my own exclusive and peculiar Sévigné. Yet 
_ don’t at all insist on being your exclusive Walpole. I have 

indeed the sweet security of the conviction that you will never 

_ «want» as they say (you don’t) in Cambridge, to exhibit my 
epistles. Only I give you full leave to read them aloud at your 

| soirées. | 

18 As I shut the volume, I seemed to feel peering over my 

shoulders, the bright ghost of Henry James. His cheering 

| presence left no doubt that he was on my side. | 
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BOY’S WILL, JOYFUL LABOR WITHOUT PAY, 


AND HARVEST HOME (1918) * 


(a) 


By breakfast time the bustle’s on. 

In the field the old red thresher clatters. 
The old steam tractor shakes and batters. 
Sweat pops already in the hot sun. 

The dogs are barking, and mad as hatters. 


You bolt your oatmeal, up and go. 

The world is panting, the world won’t wait. 
All energy’s unregenerate. 

Blood can’t abide the status quo. 

You run as far as the front gate, 


Then stop. For when your hope’s displayed 
To wait you, you must feast the eye 

An instant on possibility, 

Before finite constriction is made 

To our pathos of rapacity. 


* This is Number XVIII from a series with the general title Promises. . 
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Far in that field, how sweet and thin 
The life, bright there, fades toward art! 
Till on a wagon, high and apart, 

A pitchfork gleam — a single tine 

That catches sunlight — stabs the heart, 


And lets your throat release the shout, 
Unlatches foot to leap away, 

Gives lung its breath and muscle its play, 
And past all scruple flings you out 

To join joy’s tumult, and the day. 


(b) 


Your hand that aches for the pitchfork heft 
Heaves sheaf from the shock’s rich disrepair. 
The wagoner snags it in mid-air, 


Says, « Boy, save yore strength, you won't have none left, » 


And laughs, then wipes the sweat from his hair. 


(c) 


Daylong, light, gold, leans on the land. 
You stoke the tractor. You gee and haw. 
You feed the thresher’s gap-toothed maw. 
Then on a load-top, high, you stand 

And see your shadow, black as law, 


Stretch far now on the gold stubble. 

By now breath’s short. Sweat stings the eyes. 
Blue denim is sweat-black at the thighs. 

If you make a joke, you waste your trouble. 
In that silence the shout rings with surprise. 
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When you wreck a shock, the spot below 

Is damp and green in a vernal gloom. 

Field mouse or rabbit flees its doom 

And you scarecly notice how they go. 

But a black snake rears big in his ruined room. 


Defiant, tall in that blast of day, 

Now eye for eye, he swaps his stare. 

His outrage glitters on the air. 

Men shout, ring round. He can’t get away. 
Yes, they are men, and a stone is there. 


Against the wounded evening matched, 
Snagged high on a pitchfork tine, he will make 
Slow arabesque till the bullbats wake. 

An old man, standing stooped and detached, 
Spits once, says, « Hell, just another snake. » 


(d) 


The thresher now has stopped its racket. 

It waits there, small by the stack it has made. 
The work is done, the hands are paid. 

The silver dollar’s in sweat-cold pocket, 

And the shirt sticks cold to the shoulder-blade 


Out of the field, the way it had come, 
Dragging the thresher’s list and bumble, 
The tractor now, a-clank, a-shamble, 
Grunts down the pike, the long way home. 
In dusk, to water now, mules, slow, amble. 


The dollar glints on the mantel-shelf. 
By the coal-oil lamp, the man leans his head 
Over fried sow-belly and cold corn bread. 
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He's too sleepy now to wash himself. 
Kicks off his brogans. Gets to bed. 


The bullbat has come, long back, and gone. 
White, hangs the evening star now to preside 
Over woods and dark water and far countryside. 
The little blood that smeared the stone | 
Dropped in the stubble, has long since dried. 


The springs of the bed creak now, and settle. 
The overalls hang on the back of a chair 

To stiffen, slow, as the sweat gets drier. 

Far, under a cedar, the tractor’s metal 
Surrenders last heat to the night air. 


In the cedar dark a white moth drifts. 

The mule’s head, at the barn-lot bar, 

Droops sad and saurian under night’s splendor. 
In the star-pale field, the propped pitchfork lifts 
Its burden, hung black, to the white star. 


And the years go by like a breath, or eye-blink, 
And all history lives in the head again, 

+ And I shut my eyes and I see that scene, 

3 And name each item, but cannot think 

È 6 What, in their urgency, they must mean, 


a But know, even now on this foreign shore, 
| In blaze of sea and the sun’s stare, 
A heart-stab blessed past joy or despair, 
As I see, in the mind’s dark, once more, 
That field, pale, under starlit air. 
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THIRD MEDITATION 


I was always one for being alone, 

Seeking in my own way, eternal purpose; 

At the edge of the field, waiting for the pure moment; 

Standing, silent, on sandy beaches or walking along green. 
embankments; 

Knowing the sinuousness of small waters: 

As a chip or shell, floating lazily with a slow current, 

A drop of the night rain still in me, 

A bit of water caught in a wrinkled crevice, 

A pool riding and shining with the river, 

Dipping up and down in the ripples, 

Tilting back the sunlight. 


Was it yesterday I stretched out the thin bones of my inno- 
cence? 

O the songs we hide, singing only to ourselves! 

Once I could touch my shadow, and be happy; 

In the white kingdoms, I was light as a seed, 

Drifting with the blossom, 

A pensive petal. 
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But a time comes when the vague life of the mouth no longer. 
suffices; 

The dead male more impossible demands from their silence; 

The soul stands, lonely in its choice, 

Waiting, itself a slow thing, 

In the changing body. 


The river moves, wrinkled by midges, 

A light wind stirs in the pine needles. 

The shape of a lark rises from a stone; 
But there is no song. 


II 


What is it to be a woman? 

To be contained, to be a vessel? 

To prefer a window to a door? 

A pool to a river? 

To become lost in a love, 

Yet remain only half aware of the intransient glory? 
To be a mouth, a meal of meat? 

To gaze at a face with the fixed eyes of a spaniel? 


I think of the self-involved: 

The ritualists of the mirror, the lonely drinkers, 

The minions of benzedrine and paraldehyde, 

And those who submerge themselves deliberately in trivia, 
Women who become their possessions, 

Shapes stiffening into metal, 

Match-makers, arrangers of picnics — 

What do their lives mean, 

And the lives of their children? — 

The young, brow-beaten early into a baleful silence, 
Frozen by a father’s lip, a mother’s failure to answer. 
Have they seen, ever, the sharp bones of the poor? 
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Or known, once, the soul’s authentic hunger, 
Those cat-like immaculate creatures 
For whom the world works? 


What do they need? 

O more than a roaring boy, 

For the sleek captains of intuition cannot reach them; 
They feel neither the tearing iron 

Nor the sound of another footstep — 

How I wish them awake! 

May the high flower of the hay climb into their hearts; 
May they lean into light and live; 

May they sleep in robes of green, among the ancient ferns; 
May their eyes gleam with the first dawn; 

May the sun gild them a worm; 

May they be taken by the true burning; 

May they flame into being! — 


I see them as figures walking in a greeny garden, 

Their gait formal and elaborate, their hair a glory, 

The gentle and beautiful still-to-be-born; 

The descendants of the playful tree-shrew that survived the 
archaic killers, 

The fang and the claw, the club and the knout, the irrational 
edict, 

The fury of the hate-driven zealot, the meanness of the human 
weasel; 

Who turned a corner in time, when at last he grew a thumb; 

A prince of small beginnings, enduring the slow stretches of 


change, 

Who spoke first in the coarse short-hand of the subliminal 
depths, 

Made from his terror and dismay a grave philosophical 
language; 


A lion of flame, pressed to the point of love, 
Yet moves gently among the birds. 
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 Younglings, the small fish keep heading into the current. 
Whats become of care? This lake breathes like a rose. 

| Beguile me, change. What have I fallen from? 

a drink my tears in a place where all light comes. 

Im in love with the dead! My whole forehead's a noise! 
On a dark day I walk straight toward the rain. 

Who else sweats light from a stone? 

_ By singing we defend; 

- The husk lives on, ardent as a seed; 

My back creaks with the dawn. 


Is my body speaking? I breathe what 
The first and last of all things. 

Near the graves of the great dead, 
Even the stones speak. 
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POEM TO PHAEDRA 


(For a dance drama) 


I. THESEUS ALONE 


The sky is too strong in its silence, 

And the sun too sharp in its sensible range. 

I want not to be touched by the blue of the sky, 
Nor depressed by the imperceptible air. 


Poseidon, your silence too is heavy. 

There is the constant sound of the sea, 

And the lappings of the waves on the sand. 

Yet no sound comes to my ears, 

No sound I can distinguish from any other sound. 

Tell me what I must hear in this silence, 

What I must find in this air without breath, without voice? 


I have chosen a time when there is no fiction. 
This is the place of transparence 
Where I am to find peace, 
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Where the cries in summer are silenced 
And the jasmine scent drugs me 
Into forgetting the wars and martyrdoms elsewhere. 
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Here I am alone, moving about under | 
The silent rose of the sun, the blood rose, 
Trying to take its communion 

From a reddened flower of the sun. 

Others say to me, — what more is there to love 
Than you have known? 

And I would say to them, — 

I have not yet begun to love. I 


\ 


y 
Once I scorned the rotted rose at the door. î 
Today no leaves fall! no rain — E 
Only the sky falls and lies here with me. y 
Only the acid sunlight in this house of bareness. } 
How solitary, the hero-land! | 
O sanctimonious sea! 4 
The cocks crow, the sun expands, | 
And the sea not varying becomes pure sound. 
. Whatever cry I make : | 
Is merely the moving of my tongue. L 
I am heard in the space of sky and sea, 
In the desert of the earth and the dryness of the air. 


O my secrets, you have become my own voice 
Speaking to my own ear. 

Why do I try to say human things 

With more than a human voice? 


The sea falls and falls back again 
On its hollow shore. i 
It penetrates the land, but no faster 
Than the mind penetrates itself. 
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II. THESEUS WATCHES PHAEDRA 


In and out of the shade she wanders 
Restless, resembling a bird 

Unable to settle on her nest. 

Her arms keep spreading like wings, 
Her fingers like claws scratch against 


The wall of sunlight holding her in. 


She is as restless as the sea 

And as endlessly moving, 

Gnawing at the hollow shore, 

Falling against it 

As if she were digging her own tomb there. 


She grows dim, as her hands become her feelings. 
Her way is an image in her mind 

And when she has moved through it, 

Nothing is left behind. 

From her passionate height 

She can see nothing save some ghost 

And the pathetic dryness of the sky. 


Leading her into the sunlight 

And plunging her back again into the shade, 
Her women move ceaselessly 

Needing for their comfort which never comes 


Only the sign of a sign in her eyes. 


But the spring is over and the summer 
Has wasted the truth of the violets and green leaves. 
At the noon of each year 
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And at the noon of each day 


They know there is a heightened pain 


Lacerating itself in her 

As the body trembles and there is no escape from it. 
They think her perhaps indifferent to the sky. 

Why can’t they see that she moves only 

With the course of the sun, 

A bird tirelessly flying against the sun, 

And lies at night in sleep of exhaustion. 


ae zz 


The engagements of the mind have her, 

And the hands of her women cannot ease her pain. 
They invent all the false sorrows 

Which might force her into the forests, 

But she has moved beyond the recording of sorrows. 


Phaedra is a bird pecking at the sun, 


But the sun has more appetite than the bird. 

It draws the bird to it 

And offers celestial consummation. 

Yet the bird turns back to the ripeness everywhere. 
It dives into a tree’s shadow 

Where there is no branch on which to rest 

And again mounts back 

Into circles of shadows against the sun 

Until it falls asleep on the wind. 


Even at the sun this bird finds nothing close and warm 
Because the sun too is a seeming and a cold example. 
It can throw contrived shadows around her 

And loosen the memory of her name. 


Her woman’s revery is panic now 
And she gives to the wind the violent pulse of blood. 
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To the sea’s rim the fire spreads 

Consuming tree and violet and palace shadow 
And there beats upon the tide 

And rises higher than a flame of cypress. 


III. THESEUS WATCHES HIPPOLYTUS 


Hippolytus is not a god, no matter 
How tall or how naked he stands. 
Wearing a thin crown of humanity, 

He is a false storm in this false sunlight. 
He too grows dim as he trains his limbs 
To be his feelings. 


Mine is a fable-making son. 
Hippolytus! Hippolytus! how singular is a man 
When he grows into a presence! 


IV. THESEUS TO PHAEDRA 


Who can say now or ever 

What wind has borne her down, 

What curse of Venus left her unreconciled ? 
The creature of the wood and sea she loves 
Has left her in the shape of fire. 


Summer is not changed yet, beloved queen. 

Your flame is still your solitude. 

Come back to us. Move once again within this house. 
The air is full of children, goddesses and love. 
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‘es The house is quiet now, too quiet. 
| And the calm outside, too calm. 


| Forgetfulness is everywhere 
_ The slightest part of death. 

| There will be time enough 

When sight awakens you À 
To flame again and pierce the sun. 


Move, Phaedra, in this sleeping air. | 


V. THESEUS AT THE DEATH OF HIS SON 


Poseidon! for what postponement do I live? 

Is there eternal foliage where you dwell? 

Can marriage hymns be sung for one who died 
Too young to absorb the ruddy summer? 

_ One man becomes a race at death. 3 
A A filial form becomes the land again. 3 
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MR rt laurel now is helmet 
The ambergris is ash 
The athlete’s will has reached its end. 


| Here is the rock of summer 
Who shines with sapphire light, 
The hard prize seized, the captured king. 
Under the sun’s rays we see sequestered night. 


What fear lost this great heart 
And plunged this body down? 
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How fiercely moves the world when one is young! 
If I could, Hippolytus, 

I would retrieve you to the world of men. 

But your body’s ripeness 

Is now a boy of stone. 

We will bring you fruit and leaves and milk, 

The season’s offerings and wine with olives, 

That we may seed your tomb 

And seed the rose above you. 


VI. THESEUS TO PHAEDRA 


The sun flames lower now 

In all the spaces where you move. 
The hyacinths are inconstant too, 
Then sun and the prince will change 
For this is a withered scene. 

The scraps of night will thicken soon 
And settle on your golden fury. 


If rapture could only be embraced, O Queen, 
You would be two lovers in the dying sun 
Picking the still opened flowers 

Before the closing of the night. 


Fly to the utmost crown of day 
Where you will be absolute and golden 
And where you will revolve in crystal. 


All sound comes to me now in the rush of your breath. 


In your silence I have heard 
What is deeper than silence, 
More still than now my son charioteer. 
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A here is high freedom in the sun, not here 
4 point from which the moving of a tongue 
i Will seem a hollow jest. 
n An elemental freedom as sharp 
As flames are wont to be 
p Where Venus moves with all the queens 
Before my queen. 


a I cannot hold you back 
hi Wei rather would I let you mount 


Beyond the sleep of those who think they speak, 
Into the colored distances above the sea 
_ Where the mind is air in the sun’s maze. 


The wind is naked now because you leave it, 

And the throne is empty with the story’s end. 

What festival will instruments provoke 
| What clouds transform the season’s change? 
The door is open on the flames you make. 
4 If you could wait until tomorrow, 
The sun would rise on innocence. 
We take the sunlight from your hair and lay it down. 
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Some left an office, cornfield, factory, 

But these men left the study of mankind, 

Glory and gloom of mortal history, 

The wonder, madness, logie of the mind, 

The live cell, atoms cunningly combined. 

They closed their books, death closed their eyes, so we, 
The lucky Iowa living, still could find 


A future in our human liberty. ’ 


The wise and wicked past they came to study, 
Right and wrong, life loved like light, but turned 
Away from contemplation to the bloody 
Present, and in appalling action learned 

The old world’s furious and deadly fact: 


Murder for justice is a moral act. 

II 
Morning Sun, Stone City, Boone, What Cheer: 
In the hysteria of history 


These names for home rang in the homesick ear, 
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With the warm sound of friend and family, 

Of Iowa, where winter cracks your skull, 

Where summer floats on fields, green river flowing, 
Where autumn stains your hand with walnut hull, 
Spring shakes the land with a loud gust of growing. 


But their true season was the one of dying. 
Summer, autumn, winter, spring all ran 

Into one flaming moment, doomed plane flying, 
Sinking ship, exploding shell, edged knife: 

For home is not birthplace, but the place a man 
Dares a way of death, to keep a way of life. 


III 


Say that in the end their life was one 

Quick autumn burning the leaves with their own blood, 
Say that they fought so there might be the sun 

Over their land, as they died in the mud. 

Not from an abstract sense of wrong and right 

But for the hill they fenced with aching arm 

They went to the unwilled war — and wrote one night, 
« It’s a lousy land and a hell of a way to farm. » 


Say that for those who came from corn and flock, 
By inland rivers where the catfish hang 

In the dark pool, and the moccasin hides its fang, 
Where the warm milk is cooled in the old, gray crock, 
It was a tough, hard, bitter death as they sprang 

And poured their rich blood over the barren rock. 


IV 


Now in a later year 
When sky on farm and town 
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Bleeds furious daylight down 
On faces bleeding fear, 

Let hope like a great blaze 
Rise when we speak the name 
Of those who died in flame. 


Take pride in simple praise: 


Brave, bitter, or afraid, 

They won their appalling fight. 
Eternal sun has laid 

Its bending arm of light 

Over their shoulder blade 
And burned them into night. 


V 


Do not merge all of them as « honored dead, » 
For they were individual men, one, one, 

Their grave a foreign word on a map in red, 

À name they saw in a book when child and son, 
Or knew first when they hit that beach and ran it. 
They only yearned to live in their own land, 

To keep a toe-hold on a twisting planet 

By job and sport and home and loving hand. 


They hung their lives on the terrible wall of time 
Up which, with face hoping for hope, we climb, 

Face where accusing tears no longer fall, 

While in their old rooms on the trophied wall 

By rod, spiked shoe, girl’s head, bent book, the dumb 


Mirror waits the face that will not come. 


VI 


They fought the mighty fury of mass hate, 
Uniform, party, group, replacing men, 
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The tribe abstracted to the absolute sates 
Leaders like pigs locked in their filthy pen, 
Man a mere number raised to the nth power. 


ae 


Not only guns, the airman’s faceless face, 


Tanks, armies, ships, they fought in their doomed hours 


But all yet savage in the human race. 


The brag of blood they fought, the brutal sneer 

Of racial pride that mocks our mortal feature, 

Good love of country heightened to great wrong. 
Against that shame, they said for the world to hear: 


We've had our human nature far too long 
To go back, now, to being merely nature. 


VII 


Contrary century 

Where men of plain good LoL, 
Must cry out — Enemy! 

And teach their hands to kill, 
Where earth explodes in space 
Shamed with its human life, 
Where live tears tear the face, 
Where wound slashes the knife, 


Where men of peace fought back 
War-wanting men, and died 
Attacking their attack: 

As if on those old sands 

The spear leapt from Christ’s side 
To cut the soldier’s hands. 


VII 


War was evil and they loathed the sight it 
Gave to decent men, but worse than war 
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Was to know evil, and yet not to fight it. 

They wanted life, but their own country more. 

So learned the killing skill, its bloody ways, 
Writing home, when heart and hand were numb: 
Heaven and hell we have now in our days, 
Earth and the simple living are to come. 


So learned, and proved it by death's final scar, 
That what we love is what, as men, we are: 
Wonder of woman, child and friend, the least 
Human good and glory that we try for. 

God in the body of a thinking beast, 

We are all things we hate, we love, we die for. 


IX 


Surely when Adam walked through the first trees 
The Garden was astonished that a thing, 


Upright, with glancing eyes, glad mouth, should tease- 


Innocent air with a live voice that could sing. 
Surely when that first, mortal man had died 
Death was astonished that he had a friend 

To comfort when he came there terrified, 

To give food, drink, on whom he could depend. 


But surely death, like these men, is astonished 
To find how much hard dying it has taken 

To keep a country free, alive, unshaken, 
Merely to keep a brutal world admonished 
That there are always men willing to die 

To keep a plain life, under an open sky. 


x 


War leapt at them — to its astonishment 


These men who breathed peace like the common air- 
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Fought back savage and magnificent. 

They brought fear to the force that tried to scare. 
Animal war they beat down till it whined. 

They won that fight although they did not want it. 
They beat that beast, as if in sleep the mind 
Terrified the dream that came to haunt it. 


They battered war by making war, war, 

Defeated death, because their dying, dying, 
Gave to their country more life, more, more. 
Drenched with daylight where the sun dips, dips, 
We hear their warning voices crying, crying: 
World is a cave where the dark blood drips, drips. 


XI 


Now let our memory of these men make 

No form in marble where an artist stood, 

But lived-out, rounded rib-cage of a snake 
Found perfect in the winter-ruined wood: 
Image of nature beautiful in bone 

Whose pure curve praises the abandoned breath, 
No image like a stutter of bright stone, 

But life-delighting shape denoting death. 


Remember now their names and their hand's daring, 
Whose eyes defied stiff death and left him staring. 
Our future life is their memorial 

And not bronze language bolted to a wall. 

We praise their death by living, not by art, 

By proving a free mind and loving heart. 


XII 


Casualty, calculated loss, 
Dog tag, division, number, date, 
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The abstract death in triplicate: 

From these big words what comes across 
Is not men in their natural kindness, 

But soldiers, sailors, pilots who, 

By chart and luck in the flared night, flew 
The bombers in their accurate blindness. 


Our words corrupt reality. 

The worn, quick syllable of war 
Proves no blood, terror, agony. 

The name of sorrow has no more 
Night-weeping anguish than the look 
Of petals dried in an old book. 


XIII 


Now in the century of clever knowledge 

Where the trained mind measures true evidence, 
Common sense is still the oldest college: 

Wisdom is knowledge of our ignorance. 

We trick the atom and teach birds to fly, 

Make marvelous machines to make machines, 

Cut with our cunning knives the living eye, 

Tell the scared mind what each mad terror means. 


Yet if these men returned and had their will, 

Now, when dark earth through space-like-water dives, 
In the great night of the future, they would still 
Triangulate the star-drift of their lives 

By those fixed points of home they died for: wives, 
Table for bread, loved children laughing or ill. 
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THE ANATOMY OF COMING BACK * 


Andrew Reynolds reappeared one evening in the mirror 
of a penny scale at a cigar store on Broadway: a head and 
shoulders haloed by a score of numbers and an arrow indicat- 
ing 150. 

He looked out at me expressionless, but after a moment 
our faces drew together and we examined each other closely. 
The complexion was not good — too pale, too dry; the mouth 
was too wide, the chin too weak, and he had certainly aged 
although the color of his eyes, deep blue, was still that of a 
child. The mirror-face called up its identity and, in doing 
so, left me selfless on the scale. For those seconds I was like 
one who wakes in the middle of the night and is only the 
perception of darkness, of a clock ticking, of the odor of 
dust: there is no existence but that of being aware — until a 
thought blows the mind alive, or a desire rattles the body, 
and the perceptions take a name, a stretch of memories: the 
waker sleeps back into himself. 

But I, upon the scale, did not become myself until I was 
in turn perceived, for beyond Andrew Reynolds in the glass I 
saw the salesman watching me. My embarrassment grew me 


* Extract from a work in progress entitled: I, etcetera. 
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into my image and I turned round, stepped down and looked 
at the tobaconnist: « Did you see me come in here? » I asked. 

He replied, but I heard nothing. I was caught in the sound 
of my voice still hanging palpably in the shop. It was not a 
pleasant voice; it made all my body vibrate and it tickled 
my eardrums, 


«I beg your pardon, » I said to the man. 

He smiled. « Yes, I saw you come in. » 

When I shifted the notebook from my left hand to my 
right, I was struck by the fact that I had been holding 
something. A moment of indecision followed because I couldn’t 
choose between pursuing the conversation and opening the 
notebook. 

«Why do you ask?» said the tobaconnist, choosing 
for me. 

« No reason. I just didn’t remember coming in here. » 

He swung his arm slightly. «O that happens to me now 
and then. Say, l’m going somewhere, and then all of a sudden 
I’m there, and I can’t for the life of me remember how I got 
there. I think it probably happens to people who think a lot, 
or maybe worry. » 

«I guess so, » I agreed. « Did I just walk in like that? » 

« Sure, you walked in and bought a package of ciga- 
rettes. » 

Suspicious, I felt in my pockets, but the cigarettes were 
there. « And then? » I said. 

« And then you went and weighed yourself. » 

« And here I am? » 

« And here you are,» he laughed. 

Outside was an autumn evening on Broadway. Cool wind 
fluttered over a bank of warm air and seemed to draw me 
into the mob of homegoing pedestrians. I moved with the 
crowd for several moments, feeling myself burdened by the 
noises and the lights, but at one large intersection the people 
broke from each other and spilled in three directions leaving 
me hollow under a traffic light. I remained on the corner, 
aware that my own will could never put me into motion, until 
I saw a heavy middle-aged man go by. Under a well-shaped 
homburg, his fat white face revealed so much confidence and 
determination that I followed him without hesitating, forcing 
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my feet into the rhythm of his walk. The scheduled ordered 
beauty of his life was obvious and gave me so much pleasure 
that I could feel the blood in my heart surging. 

I followed the man six blocks, crossing one street after 
another, and saw him glance back at me several times. But 
in the middle of the seventh block his pace shortened and 
slowed, and after twenty yards of this, he turned abruptly to 
face me. The suspieion, the uncertainty, of his expression 
panicked me and I looked round wildly, then fled back along 
the street and into a bar at the corner where, although it was 
almost empty, I ran to a booth far in the rear. 


« Whisky, » I yelled to the waiter when he started to- 
ward me. 

While my pained exhausted lungs dragged breath into 
me, I lay my forehead on the table and listened to the sounds 
of the bar. It was not until the waiter brought me the whisky - 
that I wondered whether I had any money. In a new pigskin 
wallet I found eighteen dollars and nothing else. Going 
through the rest of my pockets, I found the unopened ciga- 
rettes, matches, a comb, a handkerchief, a pen, some change: 
my anonymities. Then, after lining all the objects up before 
me on the table, I began replacing them one by one, until 
nothing was left but the whisky shivering in its glass and the 
notebook now between my hands. 

« Andy Reynolds, may I croak if it isn't! » Looking up 
I saw a smiling young woman walk toward me from the bar, 
but 1 had no idea who she was. « My God,» she drawled, 
«it sure is good to see you. When’d you get back? » 

« Tonight,» I said and motioned politely toward the 
bench opposite me. 

«Uve only got a minute. But just let me look at you, 
doll. Haven't we become a man! » 

«O... well... » 

« What happened to you? Where've you been? » 

« Here and there, » I said weakly, and drank my whisky 
off in one swallow, taking it much better than I’d expected. 

« Knocking around, huh? That’s — you know, that’s what 
Ive said from the beginning. » 

I nodded and tried hard to comment, but I could think 
of nothing to say. 
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«A rolling stone, » she muttered. « A rolling stone — no, 
how’s that expression go? » 

«I don’t know. » I was obviously drying her enthusiasm, 
for the smile she had greeted me with had now stiffened 
and was distorting her soft pretty face. 

« You know what I mean: it’s always the timid kind 
that just get up and go and goddam all! » She paused, but I 
said nothing, and her smile disappeared a moment then return- 
ed with violent determination. « Look, doll, I’ve got to run. 
Give me a ring, will you? I’ve got a place downtown and PU 
have a home-coming party for you.» She plucked the foun- 
tain pen from my lapel-pocket and pulled the notebook from 
the table, flipping through it for a blank page. When she 
handed it back to me, I saw that above the address and te- 
lephone number she had written: Dexie. «Now give me a 
ring, don’t forget. Gosh, it’s good to see you back. » 

And she went away, unexplained, serpentine in a satin 
tube of a dress. I called for another whisky and drank it 
while the waiter gave me my change. Then, putting the note- 
book under my arm, I stood up and left the bar. There was 
a taxi at the curb, an orange one full of yellow lights, blasting 
music like a juke box. From within, I heard the driver say, 
« Taxi, mister? » 

« Yes, » I said, «that's right, » and stepped inside. When 
he softened his radio, I told him the address of my parents” 
house. 


I 


I took the taxi home because I had returned, and during 
the long drive back I was rocked into a half-sleep, gently 
memoried. I recalled myself, my life, the things I had done, 
read, thought, and I knew I had gone away, although the being 
away I did not then think about. I felt it was an available 
memory perhaps couched in a cottony vagueness as a jewel 
is wrapped in flannel in a box. The fingers of my mind were 
then too flaccid and fatigued to begin tearing at the cloth. 
Nor did I recall my departure or any reason for making one. 
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There in the taxi I knew only that I had been, that abruptly 
I had gone, and that now I was again. 

I paid the driver at the corner of my street and I walked 
home under the poplars whose leaves shrilled their annual 
autumn song which had nothing to do with arrivals and de- 
partures — or maybe had to do with them so profoundly 
that my comings and goings were irrelevant against the im- 
memorial autumns of the poplar trees. I watched as the wind 
pulled at the leaves, bringing song to them and a chill to me, 
and then I turned in at the garden gate and walked up the 
stoop quietly, across the soft planks of the porch floor, and 
I reached for the key that wasn’t in my pocket. Hesitantly, I 
pushed the bell, and at once a light went on overhead so that 
I knew they were sitting in the small room back of the house 
where the outside switches were. 

Soon after, the door opened and my father, in shirt sleeves 
and vest, looked out at me. What struck me was that he 
wore spectacles and I couldn’t remember whether he always 
had; they were steel-rimmed and the moon of lower lens 
magnified the skin beneath his eyes. But otherwise he was so 
unchanged, it seemed impossible he shouldn’t recognize me. 

« Yes? » he said, and there was a long silence while his 
face moved with the effort of knowing me there, where he 
had never before seen me, in the caller’s place at the front 
door. And then lensthily, hanging on to it, the word full of 
breath, he repeated: « Ye-ess. » 


We referred to each other by words I couldn’t believe 
we had used before. « Daddy...» I said, and he moaned back 
at me: «My darling boy... my sweet.» He didn’t move or 
touch me or offer to let me pass into the house, but stood 
there pale, incredulous, slightly horrified, behaving as if I 
were a photograph of one dead, or the corpse, or the ghost. He 
was frightened, and I knew at once that he had for a long 
time now ceased to believe I was still alive. 

« Herbert... » That was my mother’s tentative call behind 
him. « Who is it, Herbert? » She appeared some yards back 
of him, at the end of the corridor, straining her neck to see 
the caller’s face. « Herbert...» she said again, but so faintly, 
and her eyes revealed a refusal to exist before what they saw. 
In her expression I recognized my own expression in a night- 
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mare when someting so terrible is near that only through 
one's own nonexistence can the situation be escaped. With 
a sigh like a whistle in her throat, she collapsed, and in doing 
so made us all more comfortable. For there was now no time 
for ghosts, and my father and 1 rushed forward to lift and 
carry her — who had grown heavier in my absence — into 
the living room where we put her on the sofa. 1 rubbed her 
wrists and ankles while my father went for towels and a bowl 
of cracked ice. 

«I never knew her to faint before,» he said, not look. 
ing at me, putting compresses to her head. 

We worked about five minutes, during which she groaned 
several times, fluttered her eyelids, but did not recover from 
the swoon. 

«Pm going to call the doctor, » he said. « You keep put- 
ting the towels on. » 

Sitting beside her while my father was gone, I stared 
intently at the closed eyes as if now, when we were alone, they 
must open and identify me, tell her to a certainty that 1 was 
there, real. But her eyelids hardly trembled, lay relaxed under 
their network of fine blue veins which seemed to hemmorage 
out in the fine stream of pale lashes. She had grown heavy 
but her face was young; she looked like a Hollywood grand- 
mother — thin perfect streaks of grey in her hair, wrinkles 
that were emblematic of age but not age itself, and her flesh 
had sunk a little where neck met chest but this curiously 
suggested a potential sexuality of the rest as if, like the actress, 
she could wash off her years and appear as a leading-lady. 

« He’ll be right over, » my father said, coming back into 
the living room. « No change? » 

« No change, » I repeated, leaving the chair and walking 
to the other side of the room, to the mirror over the break- 
front. My reflection came as no surprise; it had nothing new 
to tell me of myself except that I looked a little formal with 
a coat on since my father was in shirt sleeves. As 1 removed 
the coat, I heard my father speak behind the safety of the 
ice-bowl’s chatter while he shook it. 

« This isn't much of a homecoming for you. » 

«I don’t feel Pve been away. » 

« You have though. » 
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«Yes, I know. » I came toward him. «But I don’t feel | 
it much. » 

«You mean we're still the same unchanged old fogeys? » 

« Well, you’ve hardly changed.» I wanted to ask him 
about the spectacles but then realized that I hadn’t answered 
his question satisfactorily. « I never thought you were an old 
fogey, Dad. Besides, my feeling doesn’t mean anything about 
you. I was trying to say that I felt unchanged. » 

For the first time since he had opened the door he looked 
at me directly. « You have changed, Andrew. You’re a man. » 
The emphasis of the word was proud in his face, revealing 
his responsibility and mine, and then, with perfect continuity, 
as if expanding on his thought, he turned and changed the 
compress on my mother's forehead. It was a while before he 
looked back at me, now rather shyly, and he asked: « Would - 
you tell me what happened to you — where you've been? » 

That this question was unanswerable had not yet impress- 
ed me. A reply seemed possible if 1 could only gather the 
energy to shake my mind, organize it out of the void it had 
swallowed on the scale at the cigar store. To my father. I 
said: « Let's talk about it later, or in the morning. » 

« If you prefer. » How strangely he spoke, with a defer- 
ence in his tone that embarassed me. 

« How have things been at home? » I asked. 

He looked round the room and thrust his lower lip out 
slightly. « Well, you see...» His fingers spread wide, then 
closed into a fist. « Much the same; everything is much the 
same. We — especially your mother, she suffered. You were 
a good boy, our child, we loved you very much. It was a loss, 
you see. Maybe you're too young to understand. » 

« Why do you say you loved me? » I lingered on the « d. » 

«I mean, we had, we had always loved you: before you 
went away. » Then, suddenly, he pulled his strong face into 
a false ugly imitation of cheer, and he talked in a loud jovial 
voice. 

« Nothing, nothing has changed around here. No births, 
no deaths, no marriages even that 1 can think of. The business 
runs like a clock — and a modern elock that doesn't have to 
be wound. We're real well-to-do people, Andy, just wait until 
I take you down to the factory. You won't believe it. But 1 
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can tell you you'll be stepping into something that’ll be worth 
a million bucks in a short while. It’s a buying world today, 
buy, buy, buy, and everyone’s got the money to buy with. 
There’s nothing to do but sit back and get richer and richer 
and richer... » 


By the time the doorbell rang his good humor had 
become so desperate that we could barely look at each other. 
« Shall I get it? » I asked. 


« Sure, » he said. 


I left the room and went across to the corridor. Lying on 
the floor, where I had dropped it to lift my mother, was my 
notebook and I picked it up before opening the door. 

« Christ! » he exclaimed, putting his hand out. « Christ, 
Andy-kiddo. » First he shook my hand for a very long time, 
then he put his arm round me. 


« Come in, » I said, pulling myself free. 

«I am surprised. I Christ am surprised. When did you 
get back? » 

« Tonight. » 

« Great to be home, I bet? » He put his arm round my 
shoulder again as we walked to the living room. 

« Wonderful. » 

« Where the devil you been, you gay dog? » Above the 
moustache is nostrils trembled a little: his tic of obscenity. 

Before I could shape any evasive answer, he broke from 
me to shake hands with my father who was now bursting with 
smiles. 

« What do you think of that, Doc? » he said, « Our boy’s 
back — but I’m afraid it’s been a little too much for his 
mother. » 

« Let’s just see,» he said professionally. 

While the doctor walked to the sofa, my father left the 
room beckoning me to follow him into the small sitting room 
in back of the house. Here a change had been made: the 
cushions of the wicker furniture had been re-covered with a 
shiny flowery chintz. 


« It looks good, » I said. 
« What? » 
« The new chintz — it’s pretty. » 
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The radio was on, tuned so low that it yielded nothing 
but a humm. I went toward it. 

« Maybe you oughtn’t to turn it up just now, » my father 
said. 

«I was going to turn it off.» I pressed the switch down. 

« What’s that? » he asked, indicating the notebook under 
my arm. 

«O this —? » I held it up and shook it casually as if 
by making it more evident I could avoid an explanation. 

« Yes. » 

«O just a notebook I keep with me. » 

I was surprised when this reply seemed to satisfy him, 
for he looked down at his feet thoughtfully and nodded his 


head. Then abruptly, he raised his eyes and smiled with 


pleasure. « You’ve been going to school, » he said. « You’ve 
been studying somewhere. » 

«Yes,» I said. «In a way.» And because I was afraid 
he would continue questioning me, I said the first thing that 
came into my mind: « Hey, Dad, how’s Uncle Pete? » 

His smile shrank uncertainly. « Uncle Pete? » 

I realized something was wrong and my stomach tightened 
with fear, for even then I knew that whatever was wrong 
had nothing to do with my favorite uncle. I looked at my 


father but I didn’t speak. 


« Andy,» he said, « Uncle Pete’s dead, you know that. 
Why, he died over a year before you went away. » 

«O yes.» I remembered, and my breath caught. « Yes, 
how stupid of me. I completely forgot. » 

We were silent then, listening to the voices at the other 
end of the house. I could hear my mother speak hoarsely, 
then drop into a whining murmur, then lift again. 


«Come on,» my father whispered confidentially, round- 
ing his shoulders and motioning with his arm. « She sounds 
okay. Let’s go back now. » 

The living room door was half-open, and my father put 
his head through. « Can we come in? » he asked. 

« You bet,» said the doctor. « Nothing wrong with this 
girl but a spell of surprise. » 

My father went into the room, but I hesitated before 
following. I saw my mother sitting up on the sofa, her profile 
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(she faced my father and the doctor) toward me, the eye I 
could see tight and red, pouring tears down her cheek. 

« Andy, » she whimpered, two fingers pressed hard against 
her lips. « Andy — O I can't turn to you. I’m afraid — I’m 
afraid to look. » Her hand dropped from mouth to breast and 
she sighed with evident pain. I stood there, hardly through 
the door, staring at the face that had come ruined out of the 
faint. How it hurt me to see her and to know her crushing 
anguish, for I knew the anguish: I felt it here in my throat 
and chest. 


When I went to her, I too was in tears and I knelt beside 
the sofa and took her hand and begged her to forgive me, and 
asked her to look at me. « Look at me, Mother Nature, » I said, 
with a wet sloppy laugh. (It was a pet name, for in moments 
of fun with my parents I called them Mother Nature and 
Father Time.) This made her sob all the more, however, and 
it was finally an accident that caused her eyes to rest upon me. 
Reaching for my father’s handkerchief, her eyes grazed past 
mine unintentionally, but she had seen me and it was useless 
to do anything but look back. 

« You see, » I said. « No harm has come from it. » 

«A drink,» my father shouted. «A drink of reunion. 
Will you have a drink with us, Doc? » 

«I most assuredly will. » 

« What’ll it be? » said my father, pulling at the doors 
of the breakfront. « Whisky? Bourbon? We should have had 
champagne on ice.» He turned to my mother and their look 
of intimacy surprised me; I had never before known them 
to share so much feeling. « But how were we to know? » he 
whispered, then loudly: « Well, what can Father Time offer 
Mother Nature? Is it okay for her to have a little drink, Doc? » 

«It'll do her good, » he said. 

We all took whisky, and they toasted to my return. 

« Now! » exclaimed the doctor. « How about letting us 
in on some of your adventures? » 

I smiled like a mysterious fool and said nothing. 

« Not talking, eh? » His nostrils twitched again, sickening 
me, and I wanted to humiliate him. 

«TI talk all right, but not tonight. » I was about to add 
how difficult it was to speak personally in front of strangers, 
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but I prevented myself because it occurred to me he might 
take offense and leave — and leave me alone with my parents. 
«Tm pretty tired, and I don’t think Mom’s up to hearing 
very much. » 

«I am so, Andrew. » 

«By the way, son,» said the doctor. « You’d better let 
the authorities know you’re back. They’ll sure have some 
questions, you can bet. You’ve kept them guessing for a good 
long time. » 

« How long? » I asked, and when the others laughed, I 
laughed too, but I understood neither their laughter nor my 
question. 

We, or rather they, then talked of what seemed to me 
inconsequentials: of neighbors, prices, governments, wars. And 
afterward, the doctor told funny stories about his patients 
and my parents tried to guess whom he was talking about. 
« Once, » he said at last, « I had a patient, a woman — perfect- ' 
ly normal, you’d think — the nicest, most ordinary person 
you’d ever want to know. Only thing was, she passed out at 
the sight of her own kid, and a good-looking boy he was too. » 

«O that's not true, » laughed my mother, but when the 
doctor swore it was and asked her to guess the name of the 
woman, she suddenly knew and forced herself to smile. 

«And I think it's time for that woman to get to bed and 
have herself a good night's rest, » he told her in his profes- 
sional voice, thus relieving the awkward pause. 


« Yes, it is,» my father agreed. The doctor stood up, 
accepted some money from my father and said not to trouble 
he would show himself out. 


«Til be looking forward to hearing those stories, kid- 
do. » He left the room and shouted goodnight from the outside 
door before slamming it shut. 


When he was gone we were silent and my father put away 
the whisky and carried the empty glasses out to the kitchen. 
My mother looked down at her hands and she fussed with 
them as though the blood wasn't circulating very well. 

«I know he’ll break them,» she said. 

« What? » 

« The glasses. He always slips one into the other, and 
they break that way. » She looked up and smiled. « It doesn’t 
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really matter. We hardly ever use the glasses. We never drink 
when we're alone and we don’t have visitors very often. » 


| « They’re lovely glasses, » I said. 


« There used to be a dozen, but there are only four left. 
Your Uncle Pete gave them to us. » 

« He’s dead, » I whispered and she must have thought my 
remark curious because she became silent again. When my 

father returned we sat around looking at each other, smiling, 
or sometimes avoiding each other’s eyes. Finally, I yawned, 
and then my father yawned. 

« Shall I carry you upstairs? » I asked my mother. 

«Nooo,» she said with her mouth puckered primly, 
shyly. «I'm perfectly all right now. Besides T’Il have to put 
some sheets on your bed. » 

«You'll do no such thing,» I said. «ll put them on 
myself. » 

« Your first night home? I won’t hear — » 

«I insist, » I said, conscious of being, with all my father’s 
emphasis, a man. 

We went upstairs and said goodnight on the landing 
where my mother gave me the sheets. Going into my room, I 
snapped the light on at once, and looked round. It was just 
my room — as it had always been, with nothing changed ex- 
cept that the mattress was naked and doubled over on the 
spring. In the midst of making my bed, I remembered the 
notebook and I ran from my room, down the stairs. 

« Andrew! » my mother called, terror in her voice. « An- 
drew! » 

« It’s all right, Mom, » I shouted up to her. « I’m thirsty 
from the whisky, I want to have some water. Go on to bed. » 

When she closed her door, I went into the living room 
but the notebook wasn’t there. In a panic I couldn’t pause to 
wonder at, I searched everywhere in the room, but then at last 
I thought of the sitting room in back of the house, It was 
there, of course, on the radio where I must have put it when 
my father and I left the room. 

« Goodnight, » I yelled reassuringly as I passed their door. 


« Goodnight, darling, » she said. 
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I had meant to go through the notebook before turning 
out the light, but I found it impossible to read beyond the 
first two words, the first two improbable words that made 
my heart jump as in fright — « Blood everywhere...» So I 
let the book slide to the floor, switched off the lamp and fell 
into a heavy sleep. I awoke early, conscious at once of my 
whereabouts. There was a chill in the room but the sun was 


shining, and because I was deep in my bedding and the morn- 


ing was gorgeous with autumn, I felt at home. 

I had no inclination to leave my bed, nor to pick up 
the notebook; instead, my mind clear and sharp as the weather, 
I focussed upon the past — upon the day before yesterday, 


or even yesterday before I weighed myself, or last month, or 


another autumn, spring, or upon a time when I was not there. 
Where was I when I was not? The thought expressed its own 
futility. I lay with my hands behind my head, eyes directed 
out the window at the trees and the housetops opposite. Calm- 
ly, slyly, like the trickiest of hunters, I invaded myself for a 
memory. « Take last Saturday, » I whispered, trying to force 
the forest into revealing a fox. « There I was walking down — » 
I screwed up my face, imitating the effort. « What was the 
name of that street? You know, the one where — it’s the 
same place that — I was walking with — » 


But it was a forest without foxes, and the stalking hunter 
was forbidden the anguish of the chase. I could not remem- 
ber; I could remember nothing; I could not recall. 

Until my mother tapped at the door and said that break- 
fast was almost ready, the failure was my own, but with her 
voice I recognized that individual memories had to be shared, 
and that if there were none, if the search for them was frustrat- 
ed, the frustration too must be shared. Well, if I could stand 
it, I decided while dressing, they could too. l’d returned. I 
was home — what more could any of us want? After I had 
washed, and just as I was about to go downstairs, I lifted the 
notebook from the floor, and with the excitement of sudden 
hope I began to flip through it quickly, looking for a phrase 
that would bring everything back. But except for my handwrit- 
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ing, I found nothing familiar, nothing of myself. It might just 
as well have been the journal of someone I’d never met. 

«Andrew, » my father called from below. « Breakfast’s 
ready. Come on down. » 


« In a minute, » I shouted back. 

Then I did something completely automatic: I went to 
the deep wall-closet in my room, opened the door, stepped 
inside, pushed aside the rack of comphored clothing and went 
to the back wall. My hand felt blindly for the niche and in 
a moment found it; a plank swayed free and behind it was 
the hollow in which I had stuffed the treasures of my 
childhood. I had intended to put the notebook there, but 
when I reached into the hollow and found it empty of things 
which I knew should be, had been, hidden there, I shuddered 
with humiliation, anger and fright. The hidden things had 
been removed, examined; they had been scooped from my 
hollow and brought to light. What were those things? There 
had been some souvenirs, some letters — I could not rightly 
recall, but I knew a deep privacy had been uprooted, ravaged. 

I pushed the board back, left the closet and put the 
notebook on my desk, on top, in full view of sunlight and 
disinterested trees. Then I went downstairs, intending to rage 
about the intrusion, but the instant 1 saw my parents sitting 
at the table, my pain and anger were shamed away. How could 
I, even if they knew them, discuss my secrets with my parents? 
How could I attack them for intruding? How could I ac- 
knowledge I had secrets that could be intruded upon? 

They both looked a little bilious as they sipped at their 
coffee and none of us seemed inclined to conversation. I ate 
my eggs in silence while they mumbled a few broken phrases 
to each other. I hadn’t expected my mother to turn on me 
so suddenly. 

« Andrew, » she said, putting her cup carefully into its 
saucer, and her voice shook with an attempt at insouciance. 
«Don't you think you'd like to tell us something now — some- 
thing about your... well, your trip? » 

« Yes, Pd like to,» I agreed. I could see they had been 
awake a good part of the night; they had talked and comfort- 
ed each other; they had discussed what attitude would be the 
right one to take, and they had decided upon casualness. I 
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: was home; it was my home and I must be made to feel com. . 
fortable after my absence, like a soldier or an invalid. But 
they must absolutely know where I had been and what I had 
u been doing. With a spasm of courage, I said: «I don't re-. 
| member. » The words were thick and rubbery in my mouth, 
like the eggs, and I couldn't believe they were mine. I heard. 
myself, felt myself, say them as one hears and feels himself 
speak a loud, ugly, obvious untruth. 
«I think, » my father said, « I’ve thought from the begin- | 
ning that you don't want to tell us anything. » 
My mother's insouciance was almost gone; her face was 
‘4 swollen with feelings that had become too difficult to hide. 
È More than anything, I could see her desire to stop talking to 
‘each other like civilized adults and to lean across the table 
| with tears and shrieks, with maternal passion: my child, my 
i babe, where have you been? why did you leave? why did you 
go? why have you come back? But her face was still darkened 
behind a tattered unwilling hypocrisy. 


« But I do, Dad, I do want to tell you. » 
« Then tell us, Andrew, » he said, and my mother stared 
into her coffee cup. 


« It isn’t pleasant, » I warned. | 

« How could it be? » my mother whispered, looking up. 

And then I told them a story. 

It was a tale of kidnap, of how during some inexact season 
I had been stuffed, like Pinocchio, into a car and taken away. 
No, I hadn’t grown the ears and tail of a donkey but I was 
enslaved in a Central American jungle. There, in perpetual 
summer I wore chains, filth, disease, and the despair of my fel- 
lows. Now and again I added a little murder or a suicide 
among the banana trees, but always underneath the torment 
blossomed my plans for escape. And one day a possibility 
opened and I fled, barefoot, in a ragged loincloth, I fled north, 
beginning my impoverished journey over leagues of the con- 
tinent. 

«But once you'd got away why didn’t you phone us or 
wire for money? » my mother asked urgently. 

«I thought of doing that — but I felt — how can I 
explain? Pd been gone so long it seemed impossible to appear 
suddenly in a telegram or a phone call. I know it's hard to 
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understand, but imagine the state I was in, knowing that you 
probably thought me dead. » 

«No, never, » she said, but my father nodded. 

« I was sure you thought me dead. And I couldn’t bring 
myself to contact you until I was here, back where you could 
see me for yourselves. Do you understand? » 


They nodded, and I went on to sketch in the horrors of 
my trip back home, the odd jobs in any town to earn enough 
money to move northward by a city or a state. I presented 
them with a tale so unlike anything they had ever known or 
heard about that I think they had no alternative but utter 
incredulous belief. And in telling them these things, I felt 
they could not but be convinced. I myself did not believe what 
I said — but I did not disbelieve either, for it was a story 
with which the narrator had nothing to do and, once conclud- 
ed, the episode in my life that it pretended to describe was 
over. 

« It’s a loss that no one can make up to you,» my father 
said. « You’ve been robbed of a lot of time. » 


« Yes, I guess so.» But I hadn’t yet come to think of 
it as such, although within that week I did and for many 
reasons: not only because it was time lost from the context in 
which my life must be spent, nor because it was a period lost 
to my life in any context since it no longer existed for me, - 
nor yet because I had already made a first false step of filling 
the void with lies, but also, and perhaps most important, 
because as far as I knew, it was unshared, isolated, unwitness- 
ed, a moment of time lost because only I existed in it: a big 
small unimportant enormous loss. 


And that same afternoon, when I left the house to go to 
the Bureau of Missing Persons with my notebook under my 
arm, I kept looking back as I walked along the street toward 
the subway. For my mother’s face was at an upstairs window. I 
knew, despite whatever certainty she had about the tale of 
my slavery, that she could never be sure of me again, that 
she would experience no profound surprise if I dipped into 
the subway entrance and roared away to another part of the 
world. But she must have known, as I knew, that to do such 
a thing would be outlandishly impossibly unlike me — except 
that I had done it once before. 
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IV 


« Well? » said the inspector, or whatever he was, when 
the crusty blonde secretary had shown me in, and in the 
trembling of his voice I heard at once that he was a man of 
temper. « What do you want? Take a seat. » 

Decades of hatred were chronicled in those ashen lips, 
and from deep in his bony face bulged a pair of dry brown 
eyes, pushed forward not by nature but by the tightly wound 
rage in his brain. Although pale, greyish, icy, his flesh couldn’t 
deny the masses of hot blood waiting inside him. Still, he 
didn’t at first intimidate me, because his anger was historic, 
directed rather toward the space I filled than toward the 
individual who filled it. 

« My name is Andrew Reynolds, » I told him. 

«So? » His jaw shivered. 

« I’ve been missing. » 

« You have? What’s the name again? » He reached a 
finger to the button on his desk, then either changed his mind 
or remembered that the button didn’t work, for he shouted: 
« Katherine! » When the secretary came into the office, he 
said, « See if we’ve got a file on Reynolds Andrew. » 

She nodded and walked briskly across the office to a 
door that was half of frosted glass. From behind the door 
she called, « Reynolds Andrew » and I heard the steel cabinet 
drawers creak along their rails. While she was gone, the in- 
spector stared at me, but said nothing. Once or twice, becoming 
uncomfortable under the intensity of his gaze, I looked back 
at him and saw his lids descend slightly as if to prevent the 
eyes from uncorking, from spilling out the hidden rage. His 
scrutiny was unembarrassed, heavily impersonal, and so I 
knew he wasn’t attempting to see me better or more clearly 
— he was transforming me into the space I filled, shoveling 
me into the line of his anger. I could feel the inspector’s heat- 
ed brains permeating the room. 

« Here it is,» said the woman, closing the glass door 
behind her. She tossed the folder on his desk and left the 


office, 


« So you’ve been missing? » he asked. His voice trembled 
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and the neck became alive with vein and cartilage; I wouldn’t 
have been surprised if he leaped from his chair and cried 
villain, enemy! « Didn’t you hear me? I said, so you’ve been 
missing. » 

« Yes, that’s right. I have. I’ve been missing. » 

« And you’re not missing anymore? » His tone was ironic, 
making me feel like someone who, being so much in the habit 
of disappearing, could not tell for certain when or whither he 
had returned. 

« No, » I said, puzzled. « I’ve come back. » 

He frowned and began to look through the papers; then 
rapidly, as if to catch me unawares: « When’d you get back? » 

« Last night. » 

« Your family know you’re back? » 

« Of course, » I replied with a mixture of assurance and 
innocence that sounded somehow false. 

« Of course, » he mimicked, his mouth hardly open. 

I wished the secretary had remained with us. She was 
neither young nor beautiful, but she was a woman, and her 
presence might have cleared the room of air grown thick with 
the inspector’s mind, grown oppressive with exaggerated ma- 
sculinity: coatless men wearing loosely-knotted ties, their shirt 
sleeves rolled up, their hats pushed back, their livery lips 
nudged open by cigars. In fright of the atmosphere. I closed 
my hands hard upon the notebook in my lap. 


« Where’ve you been? » 

«I’ve been — » But I hesitated, feeling certain that the 
truth would revile the inspector. « Must I answer that? » 

Incredulous, the angry blood swelling in him, he nod- 
ded his head in short rapid thrusts. « Yeah. You must answer 
that. » 

I forced myself to go on. «The truth is, I cant re- 
member anything. » 

His sudden fist pounded with such violence on the desk 
that I saw the sheets of paper jumping in my dossier. « God- 
damnit! » The word hawked from his throat. « The truth 
is, huh? Don’t give me any of that crap. Maybe your folks’Il 
swallow it, but we don’t buy any, you hear? Snotty little 
bastards go bumming around, have yourselves a ball, cost 
the goddamn city a fortune, drive your families crazy and 
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come back with some sweet story of not remembering. » He 
paúsed to tighten his lips. « Come on, let's have it — where 
you been? » 

I had receded. I was no more. I, like the office, lay 
capped under his mind, and my personal interpretation of 
the truth about Andrew Reynolds no longer existed. My 
body, flaccid and unmuscled, seemed to agree that I had 
become one of the inspector’s ideas, while the chair I sat 
in rose to meet and marry me. 

Nodding, I said, « I remember. » 

« Okay, let’s have it.» His pale hands drew open, the 
knuckles sinking slowly, and he sat back in the chair. 


« Ive been traveling. » 

« Where? » 

« Everywhere. All over the country. » 

Lifting an eyebrow as if preparing to be comical and in- 
discreet, he thrust himself forward, folded his arms across 
my dossier, and startled me by tensing his upper-lip and 
speaking in a falsetto. « And where’d you get the dough, 
kiddie-kins? » 

«I worked. » 

« Where? » he asked in his normal voice. 

« Here and there. » 


« Where here and there? What did you do? Don’t 
bother lying because it'll be checked.» To prove this, he 
lifted a pencil and poised it against a blank sheet of paper. 

«I did all sorts of odd jobs. Dishwasher in cafes and 
diners. Garagehand. Some work with construction firms — 
just things to get me enough money to travel. » 

« All right,» he nodded, his teeth biting together. 
« Let’s have the names and locations of these cafes, diners, 
garages, and construction firms. » 

Since this was a demand for facts that might easily have 
been forgotten, my first impulse was to shrug my shoulders, 
but I reconsidered for fear of antagonizing him and instead 
wrinkled my brow to indicate the effort at memory. «It's 
hard to give you the exact names. There were a lot of them. 
If I had some time to think it over... » 

«O Jesus,» he groaned. « All you little...» He shook 
his head, then he nodded, and I felt myself being lifted out 
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of the line of anger and set down in the range of his disgust. 
«Never mind: what towns did you work in? T'Il have the 
locals checked. » 


« Well, Chicago and — but it won't matter. I didn’t 
use my own name. » 

« What name did you use? Jones? » 

« No, Thompson. » 


He took a deep, despairing breath. « What cities did 
you work in under the name of Thompson? » 


« Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis... » 


«And small towns? » 
I looked round the office thoughtfully, but I found that 


instead of considering his question, my mind was grieving 
over its own uncertainty. For a second time that day I had 
been led into an account of my absence and what now 
brought me grief was not that I had twice negated the 
truth — which was that 1 did not know the truth — but that 
possibly I hadn' lied. Perhaps my disappearance was like 
an attractive traveler in a train who has become the subject 
of that popular pastime of voyagers: imagining the lives of 
their fellows. But this particular subject, chosen at random 
to live in the minds of several other passengers, happened 
to be an anomaly, was selfless, and the lives imagined onto 
him were not false, were in fact the only possible ones, and 
his absolute reality was embedded in the convoluted flesh 
within the skulls of each of his observers. Dry with sorrow, 
my voice murmured: «1 only worked in big cities. The 
wages are better than in small towns. » 


« You think you’re smart?» he asked almost gently. 
« All this crap you’re giving me won’t protect you from any- 
thing. It’1l only make investigations tougher and you’ll waste 
a lot of your own time and a lot of ours. » 

« But I’ve come back,» I pleaded. « What is there left 
to investigate? » 

« How do I know? Maybe you’ve been robbing banks or 
something. Maybe you’re a murderer. When people go, they 
go for a reason. Those baby-blue eyes of yours don’t have to 
mean a damn thing, do they? » Then, suddenly, his eyelids 
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descended once again but not with anger. « Let me see your 
hands. » 

As massive as the grey walls, suspicion had been present 
in the room all the time, but I hadn’t noticed it. And even 
now that he drew my attention to it by asking to see my 
hands, I was too unhappy within myself to feel threatened 
from outside. Yet I was aware of the power of his suspicion, 

that it drew its authority from regions of other suspicion — | 

_from an army of police, a government, a civilization — and 
could order my hands from my notebook to the desk where 
I would look with the inspector for mischief in the fingers, 
the lines of my palms, the nails and knuckles. 


« They don’t look like hands that have done much work. » 
But he allowed me to withdraw them. « Maybe you've been 
traveling as a companion, say, to some kind lady? » Before 
I could answer, his grey lips tightened and he added: « Or, 
say, some generous old man? » 


I wasn't moved by the suggestion, but I gave him the 
answer 1 thought most appropriate, although my voice was 
calm: « You’ve got one hell of a nerve. » 


He smiled. «A man's got to have one hell of a nerve 
dealing with people like you all the time. » His small white 
teeth played over each other a moment. «So you’ve been 
working under the name of Thompson? Why’d you do that? » 

«I thought maybe I was being looked for. » 

« Why should anyone be looking for you? » 

The question confused me, and 1 made a vague gesture. 
« My parents... » 

«And the police? » 

I clicked my tongue. « No, not the police. I wasn't afraid 
of the police. Would I be here now if Td done anything 
wrong? » I was growing tired of the uselessness of the inquiry, 
beginning to feel that a recognizable personality had been 
established, mechanical and wellknown like an insurance 
man, and the answers to all questions must be as obvious to 
the inspector as they were to me. 

«And if your folks were looking for you? » 

Exasperated, 1 whispered: «1 didn't want to be found. 
4 I didn’t want to be found. » 


«I heard you the first time. Now, sit up and look at 
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| me! You falling asleep or something? Why didn’t you want 
i to be found? » 


I drew my back up in the chair but kept my eyes away 


| from him although I’d heard the trembling come back into 
| his voice. «I wanted to be away, alone. » 


« Why? » 
«I hadn’t been happy at home. » 
«It says here you were very happy.» I saw his fingers 


i snap at a page in the dossier. « Can't you look up when 
| you’re being talked to? » 


I wondered why it wasn’t possible for me to stand up 
and tell this man to go to hell or throw the dossier in his 
face and suggest he look for me there. To fulfill this possibili- 


| ty seemed to require not an indifference to law nor a disre- 


| spect for authority but an amount of energy and good spirits 
| that I never had, nor would ever have. So I sat, conscious 
| of the enervated lump of my body, miserable. « No, I wasn't 


| happy. » 


« Then why’d you come back? » Since I hesitated, he 


| growled: « Answer my question. » 


«I think TI be happy now. I want to settle down and 


| go into my father’s business. » 


« Why’d you pretend you'd drowned yourself? » 

« What? » My amazement was genuine, revealing itself 
in my voice and the sudden start of my arms, but it was 
replaced at once by terror for I saw the look of surprise on 
the inspector’s face. Inexplicably my bowel was cramped 


| with fear. 


« Your clothing was identified on the shore just after 


i you disappeared. Why’d you put it there? » 


I couldn’t think, or rather the mechanical personality, 
created for and by the Bureau of Missing Persons, was una- 
vailable to me. Positive of some danger, desperate with the 
urgency to have words pour out, I opened my mouth and 
heard a rattle of frightened « buts » emerge. 

« Well, why? » he repeated. 

At last there was the tremendous relief of managing a 
full sentence: « I wanted my folks to think I was dead. » 

«Is that so? » he said fiercely. « Is that it? Then why’d 
you send them a postcard two weeks after you left? » 
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Before I showed any astonishment at this statement, it. 
occurred to me that he was trying to trick me into some in-. 
credible confession, that having built me into one idea he 
was trying to explode me into another. My parents hadn’t 
mentioned the card, and although I would have been delight- 
ed to tell the inspector any story he wished to hear, I knew 
it was possible there was no card. With enormous effort, I 
controlled my voice: «I never sent them a postcard. » 


He removed it from among the papers and slid it across 
the desk, taking his hand away so that I could see the whole 
picture: through brown palm trees and tropical flowers, a 
view of a calm tan sea under a pale tan sky. When I reached 
to lift the card, his hand swooped down and pulled it away 
from me. His face was expressionless as he turned the picture- 
side over and carefully, daintily, laid the tips of his fingers 
upon the postmark before holding it out for me to read. The 
message said: «I am not Andrew Reynolds » but there was 
no doubt I had written it. I stared at the card even after he’d 
withdrawn it, when he turned the photograph upwards and 
replaced it on the dossier. The cramp of my bowel had spread 
to my thighs and the small of my back, and an ache began 
to swell behind my eyes. 


« What what what? All lies. Packages of whoppers, » he 
said quietly, but I made no reply. It was the sound of his 
mouth that made me look at him, for it was a curious crisp 
sound, and I saw that his lips were wide apart. If I lacked 
the energy and high spirits, I felt nevertheless a frantie im- 
pulse to move, to run. « How long were you away? » he asked 
suddenly, and although I continued looking at him, I said 
nothing but waited for my pained legs to spring me out of 
the chair. « Tell me when you left. Tell me the date. » 

My arm jumped. « How can I remember the exact date? » 

« When was that postcard sent? » he pursued. 

« You said yourself...» Why, I puzzled dimly, hadn’t my 
parents mentioned it? 


«I was lying. It was sent two years after you left.» He 
paused. « Are you pretending now? Are you making all this 
up? Don’t you remember? » His voice was unbelievably cold, 
even, unemotional, as though the ice of his surface had 
settled back and suffocated the flames of rage. 
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THE ANATOMY OF COMING BACK 


« Yes, I remember. I remember. » 
« When did you leave? » 
«I don’t know,» I roared. « Leave me alone. It’s none 
| of your damn business.» I had sprung from the chair and 
: would have run for the door but I thought I would fall 
| before reaching it. At the window, my back to the inspector, 
. I placed a hand — the one free of the notebook — on the 
ledge to support myself. The sun was already setting on the 
_ river, and the air though bright was slightly purple, accenting 
perspectives and shapes, causing cleanly sliced buildings to 
| start from one another. By merely being there the view gave 
_ me comfort, hope, and I felt myself readying for the departure. 
I turned slowly, only then aware of the long silence, and 
_ aware for the first time of the dusty twilight pushing round 
the office. The inspector was not looking at me; if he was 
_ looking anywhere it was inward and his expression shocked 
i me. It was a kind of frightened rapture, a sneaky waxen look 
. like that of an adolescent indulging an erotic daydream in a 
schoolroom. When his fingers twitched, perhaps in pursuit of - 
the dream, I was sickened and started backing to the door. 

He recalled himself abruptly, without embarrassment, and 
seeing me, the slow swell of anger came again into his face. 

I knew that his temper was now, for the first time, directed 
specifically at me, at Andrew Reynolds, that I had called up 
in him a fresh flow, and I was no longer the accidental victim 
of the general quotidian flood. 

«You can go,» he nodded. « You'll be called back for 
more questioning and for fingerprinting. Are you living with 
your family? » 

« Yes. » 

« All right. » He jerked his thumb into the air. « Scram. » 

Holding the notebook tight in my hand, I walked quickly 
to the door. But I hesitated before leaving, a mixture of curio- 
sity and cruelty forcing me to look back. I asked, « How long 
was I gone? » 

« Seven years, » he said drily, and shrugged. 
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HERSCHBERGER 


A DREAM PLAY 


SCENE I 
A HOME: THE KITCHEN 


FERGUS 
(the husband) 


My dear obelisk, have you my breakfast? 
an. 


È | ADA à 
ss (the wife) 


PEL 
Tea, dear, and a tureen of marjoram? 


FERGUS 
> Let us add a little something distinctive. 
= ADA 
‘à Off to the garden was I early, my master, 
& Off to the garden and there I plucked 
_ Rose leaves for stew, and a darling lavender 
_ Which I intended for your lunch. 
_ Wouldst have it now? 


ey 4 > SERA 
‘4 i _ FEercus 


Y am, after all, not made of milk and marjoram, 
I desire something filling. Something sharp, 
Dry like good sherry, jointed as the gin, 
Something which with a bait and trap as obstinate 
| As the hood of a sea-diver can make me catch carp. 


ADA 


, Oh do go on. 1 get so bored with your riddles. 


FERGUS 
It is scarcely your office to be bored. 
ADA 
I forgot. 

FERGUS 


| It is more like you to be grateful. 
Surely you perceive my needs; willfulness only 
| Prevents your satisfying them. 


(The cat enters) 


ADA 
| Sweet pussy. 


FERGUS 


| Here, kitty, what do you counsel today? 
_A walk through the bog or to the sea? 
_A bitter draught of cranberry wine? 


ADA 
I think I will go to town. 
FERGUS 
Why? 
251 


I think I will go to town and see her, 
You know, that one. She ought to know the truth. 


FERGUS 
Don't be such a pig. 


ADA 


Why that? My maternal instincts, 
| Abstract or material, simply desire to warn her. 


x 


FERGUS 


Your warning will not please her. 
She may throw you downstairs. 


(Ada shrugs) 
If she does throw you downstairs, 
_ I should like to see it. 
| (He chuckles) 
ADA 


The poor child thinks you worthy to be trusted. 


FERGUS | 


I am. 
ADA 


No further than you can throw a stick. 


FERGUS 
Appealing! 


Apa 
It might not appeal to her. 
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y | FERGUS 


| Go along, then, I am tired of talking of it. 
1 è | ee 


ADA 


Re UP Lee 


The whote day alone. 


a FERGUS 


tae 


E res, the whole day. 
Sh 


| Away from your confounded marjoram! 


| 


en 
(RL 


ADA 
cy Emotion! ! 


AGE 


FERGUS 


| Yes, emotion! why not emotion? 


ADA 


FERGUS 


| An episode, a mere episode. 
| I never intended it to go off anyway. 
en it had, I would have missed my object. 


is 
È 


ADA 


| Mio are too precious to me. 
| I won't have you risking your head. 


FERGUS 


Rot! You’d as soon see me dead. 


ADA 
| Silly boy. 
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L'or he 


I know all that. 


EIER 
vo 


FERGUS 


Don" t call me silly boy; and get on your way. 

The horses are champing and the sail sits in the wind. 
| The bus is almost to Harbor Road 

Where the poplar twists toward the scrub 


11 a farmhouse of antique proportions gleams whitely 
Through splendid tall Anglican... 


ADA 


FERGUS 


i But you will have plenty of time to clean up. 


y ADA 
I must rush. 
+. FERGUS 
_ But what of the dishes? 

LS" ADA 
I mustn’t be late. 
Ne FERGUS 


= 


— Who will do the dishes when you’re gone? 


ADA — 
That poor little girl, that poor child. 


FERGUS 


You aren’t going to do them. 


ADA 


_ There isn’t time. Now keep warm and eat well, 


I left a sprig of parsley on the ice, 
And your dried yarrow blossoms, stewed in cream, 
Wait only for the touch of nutmeg, the hint of salt. 
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A DREAM PLAY 


FERGUS 


Thank you, my treasure. Come kit, 
| Let's go feed the chicks. 
| I do declare it is a lovely morning! 


(He leaves) 


ADA 


Now to the deed; now to the empearled hour. 
This little knife, sharp, steel and sweet, 

| This stainless blade P'll take with me. 

| Not in my bosom, not in my shoe, 

But in my purse, ample enough for four. 


| One should do the trick. If she’s at home. 
(She goes stealthily out right) 


(Fergus re-enters) 


FERGUS 


Where did I leave my rose knife, briar knife? 

_I find a ticklish thorn upon a rose 

| Now blooming through the snow. And in my garden 
There must not be a thorn upon a rose, ; 

So Rilke died. I must castrate this briar. 


(Searches for knife) 


What, what? Where is my knife, I left it here. 
' Only last night I tucked it to its sleep 

Telling it not to stir until I came, 

Nor make a noise, when... 

Here, here! where is that knife, 

Could my good wife... could Ada? 

Marry! has she, is she, will she? 

I must prevent her...! 


(Goes right) 
Ada!? 
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DI 


en = (far off) 
4 Yes? yes? 


Da 


a FERGUS 

- Have you gone yet? 

= ADA 
Not yet. 
à | (A moment) 

* 
i y FERGUS 
Be (to himself) 


5 Ok well, goodbye! 


scissors) 


ir these will do. 


(Ada re-enters right) 
iW ADA 
I Yes dear? Oh he’s gone. 


I haven’t time to do the dishes. 
Just the breakfast ones though. 


(Takes one and breaks it) 


No one will notice. 


x 
= 
4 
N 
| 


(Puts pulverized pieces in bag) 


! 


He hates dirt. 


(Breaks all, carefully) 


Life must be neat for him, the turbulent. 
Now the bus rounds the curve for me, 
No time to lose. Just something to eat, 


(Opens cupboard) 
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(Looks about drawer again, finds small pair of 


4 
y 
(Goes out left, clucking cheerfully to the 3 


él 


>. 


Mili PESA A 


Ab ee ee 


An Aes 


= 


(Empties some into her handbag) 
roodbye, dear Fergus. 
Bb” (Fergus enters suddenly) 


_ 


FERGUS — 


ADA 


— —Fercus won 
Li her passionately) a 


ADA ap 

(leaving at left) | bs 

goodbye... Una 
SERA 
(Fergus stands in door waving. The cat rubs sean 
his leg, purring.) 


SCENE II 
A GROCERY 


‘4 GROCER 
| Yes ma’am? 

Eva 
(the girl) 


“And one pound of potatoes. 


GROCER 
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ar 


Yes, just one pound. _ 
Tm all alone you know. 


a. GROCER 
a Of course. 


(Goes to back of store) 


LADY CUSTOMER 


R Y ou are all alone, you say? 
It seems pitiful. Only to be getting one pound 
Of potatoes on such a cold night. 


y 
= 


Eva 


_ I have only my own mouth to feed. 


a Lapy CUSTOMER 
It does save money. 


yy 


Eva 


Not really. There are always leftovers, 
_ Things for the cat. 


Lapy CUSTOMER 


è It's hard. 


i Eva 
Very hard. 


But I manage to keep cheerful. 


Lapy CUSTOMER 
I see you are of that nature. 


(Grocer re-enters) 


Eva 


A DREAM PLAY | 


- Lapy CUSTOMER I 


(pityingly) | 3 
Three eggs. 


: Eva 

| I have only myself. 

| That's all. Unless you have an orange crate. 
(Grocer gives her one) 

i Thank you, I’m expecting someone 

| The day after tomorrow. vel 


I will make a bookcase out of this bit of wood, 
_ And when he comes it may please him. 


1 LADY CUSTOMER 
| Who is him? 


(Grocer joins in at « him? ») 


| Eva 
| The man I love. = 
Thank you for everything. 


(She goes out cheerfully with her bundles) 


SCENE III 
A ROOMING HOUSE: EVA’S ROOM 


Eva 


Now I am alone, and can think of him. 

How in love I am! how my cheeks flush! 

How rapid is the beat of my heart when his knock 

Cometh at the door, and the taste of his mouth like apples! 
If I could prove my love! if I could climb mountains! 
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en 


My true little blue little bitch. 


oe at 


D 


Swim rivers, earn the moon for him! 


Ah I am dissolved in the earnest downpour, 
I am adrift, in the most pleasurable way 


It is tonight he said he would come. 
(A knock) 


Oh I open to thee, my love. 


(She rushes and opens door. Fergus’ ghost enters) 


FERGUS’ GHOST 


My tender darling, my hearted warmth, 


Eva 


I am your slave. I will have supper ready in no time. 


Fercus’ GHOST 


But I can’t stay, my dear. 

I am only here in ghostly form, 

Only my thought is here. I have come to warn you. 
There is a foe on its way here even now. 

Someone who means you ill. 


Eva 


You have come to warn me? 


Fercus’ GHOST 


{ have come to warn you. 
From thickets and bogs, from flowers, 
Primroses, dandelions, roses gigantic, 


| Marigold, from the flowers that bloom through the snow, 


Which I go outdoors and find blooming in snow 
Every day of the week, of the winter, 
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A And he promised to come see me tonight. (I lied to them.) 


A fies hm ARCS ead tne: " 


ae or le 


A 


| From rose stems shorn of thorns, 

| From cranberries which know and nod to me, 

\ From giant elms and old farmhouses 

Gleaming whitely through the birch, 

| I come to you, from kittens and chickens, 

| From windows and doors, into everywhere, down 
From everything, I come to warn you. 


Eva 


I don’t care what happens to me 
| If only you love me. 


Fercus’ GHosT 


But that’s what I came to tell you, 
I... I... oh dear I am fading... 


(As a ghost he fades away) 


Eva 


He was about to tell the truth, 

And with the truth illusion fadeth. — 

Oh dear, I suppose it would have been useful 
To hear that sentence. Sentence! 

Here... I hear something! 


(A very brisk knock at the door) 


Eva 
(to herself) 


I don’t think Pll answer it. 
(Pause) 


Why should I answer it? It can’t be him, 
And if it isn’t he, it might be... 
No, I can’t risk it. Pll put the potatoes on. 


(She buries herself. The knock repeats.) 
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AD DES ; 
(outside the aga 


hour my whisper! Little Eva, 


A Do o let me come in and tell you the truth. 


a 


_ Eva 
Br. (to herself) 
Sd y hat, again? 

W ho are you? 


ADA 


de 
a 


br: am Ada, wife of Fergus. 


Le am Eva. Three eggs and no one’s helpmeet. 


à A . ADA 

; I urne you tidings. 

Dr Eva 
(sotto) 


vg Damn her hide. All right then. 


= (Opens door. Ada enters, the handle of knife | 1 


4, 


a showing slightly from her reticule) 


M ADA 
_ Behold my smile. 


E Eva 
" A behold it. 


or ADA 
_ Tam Ada, wife of Fergus. 
a Eva 


_ I don’t have enough for two. 


ON RA AAN A ZLI 
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A DREAM PLAY 


ADA 


I want no favors from you, poor thing. 
I come with work to do, I do not come to coo. 


Eva 
| Pardon me if I busy myself. 


| ADA 

| Its no skin off my back. 

i But here, I brought you some poisoned marjoram. 
| It's good on oysters. 


Eva 


| I haven’t any oysters. They don’t keep. 


li ADA 
| It's good on everything. 


Eva 
| Hmph. 


(This escapes her) 


ADA 

| Oh sit down. You might as well get rid of me. 

I came especially to see you, left the master 

| High and dry this morning, with a sink full of dishes. 
i He was just cutting the thorn off the rose, 

But he couldn’t find the knife. 


(The handle shows) 
Eva 
That’s obvious. 


ADA 


You know of course 
That he doesn’t love you. 


(Eva busies herself) 
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SA 


Sara ia he presented himself fondono 
That ghost, that alias? 


Eva 


| Yes, he came tonight to warn me against you. 


A dd a 
I knew it! 


Do you mind if 1 eat? 


Eva 
(sits down) 


po: You want to get me full of bread? 


(Ada doesn't answer. She seeks to disentangle the i 
knife which has become knotted up with scrl 
string in her handbag) 


5 


(Unseen, Fergus enters) - 


(Ada finally frees the knife, stabs it once, firmly] 
lodging it in Eva’s back. Eva continues eating.) 


rie HAD A N A 


Pi: 
st ADA | 
Do you feel anything yet? | 
a i 
ne Who, me? | 
Be (She sees Fergus. She remains seated) j 
pi 3 
40 My dearest, my beloved. À 
Do sit down. | 
264 i 
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FERGUS 


À ? Eva we 
i Take this. AR oss -; 1 
(She generously gives him her plate) Sole Pe. 
a a ea 
FERGUS Se 
airly so. y 
(He eats without relish) | 4 AS I 
Eva z 
he is full of marjoram. | E 
a ADA 
Its only a ghost you know. | - 
| Hell be just as hungry afterwards. 
| Eva. 
| Yes? (Oh my sweet beloved.) = 
Di ADA = 
| Don't you feel anything yet? 
_. 
Eo Eva 
Not yet. 
FERGUS 


(his mouth full of food) 
DI don’t like such a messy job, Ada. 
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'here's a limit you know. 
- (Ada shrugs) 
ADA 


| E It’s all in the way you see it. 


¥ 


Eva 


'ergus, look at my orange crate, 
ts a bookcase. 


(She turns her back to him) 


FERGUS 


My best shrubbery knife! 


ADA 


don’t care. 


FERGUS 


# What do you think that's going to do to it! 


I never have any fun. 
Don’t mind me. 


| What? 


x Eva 
I can hear every word. 
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Fereus 
I wouldn't be so smug about it, Eva. 
| You’re in no position... 


(Eva turns to him then, smiling with diabolic ease) 


Eva 


You're full of poisoned marjoram. 


FERGUS 
| (clutching throat) 
No! 
| Eva 
| Yes. 
FERGUS 
| Oh God. 
| Eva 
| Yes. 
ADA 
(To Eva) 


| Infectious villain, pestilence of the age! 

Alas that happy couples should be severed, 

| Their household goods laid waste, their bedroom pillaged, 
| That such as you, you whore, you marsh of guilt, 

| Should roam at large. Ha! see the blade that stems 

| So thornlike from thy back. 


(As Eva reaches round to feel the handle of the 
knife) 


| See, see, you'll not pluck out that deed 

But your own blood, and all your hopes concupiscent 
Shall flood from that vast fount. Marjoram! nettles! 
None are so useful as a shrubbery knife 

Dealt by a willful and an ireful wife. 
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But ghost, revive at home. 
| Only your foolish imaginings die here. 
Di 


FERGUS 


Alas my dear, “tis me. 1 just dropped by. 


ADA 


(She goes and embraces him) 


You, you! Oh Fergus, murdered by my deed, 
Oh why did you come forth in human form, 
Nor stay at home immortally? All all is lost, 
And I, kissing thy dying lips 
Die too, of poisonous remorse! 


FERGUS 


MY Oh marjoram! oh lavender! 


Eva 
- Alone, alone, I moan . 
Even at the end, alone. 
Forewarned, but not forearmed. 
Pity me, you who hear this tale. 


ADA 


And I, whom ER romance 
jonjured out of a cloud, and built 
tragedy upon: Oh passions sucking joule 
ke leech the pure fidelity, 
‘om out the mouth of domesticity, 
Staining the weeds of sacramental joy! 
h oh but see the birds! winged, winged as swine! © 


‘AND SO THEY WERE 


JAMES WRIGHT 


DOG IN A CORNFIELD 


Fallow between the horny trees, 
The empty field 
Lay underneath the motions of the cloud. 
My master called for bobwhites on his knees, 
| And suddenly the wind revealed 
The body pitching forward in the mud. 


My master leaped alive at first, 
And cried, and ran 
Faster than air could echo feet and hands. 
The lazy maples wailed beyond the crust 
Of earth and artificial man. 
Here lay one death the autumn understands. 


How could 1 know he ran to lie, 
And joke with me, 
Beside the toppled scarecrow there, as though 
His body, like the straw, lay beaten dry? 
Growling, 1 circled near a tree, 
Indifferent to a solitary crow. 
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And so I lingered in the rear 
And let him go, 
My master laughing at the mock of death. 
A hundred yards away I stayed to hear 
The laughter of a quail drift slow, 
Snipping the autumn windfall’s measured cloth. 


Down on the stubble field the pair 
Lay side by side, 
Scarecrow and master. I could hardly tell 
Body from body, and the color of hair 
Blended, to let my master hide. 
His laughter thickened like a droning bell. 


I called him out of earth, to come 
And walk with me, 
To leave that furrow where the man’s shape broke, 
To let the earth collapse, and come on home. 
The limber scarecrow knew the way 
To meet the wind, the monumental joke; 


But once the real man tumbled down, 
Funny or not, 
The broomstick and the straw might leap and cry. 
Scared of the chance to wrestle wood and stone, 
I howled into the air, forgot 
How scarecrows stumble in a field to die. ” 


Snarling I leaped the rusty fence, 
I ran across 
The shock of leaves, blundering as I tore 
Into the scarecrow in the man’s defense. 
My master rolled away on grass 
And saw me scatter arms and legs in air. 
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And saw me summon all my force 
To shake apart 
The brittle shoes, the tough blades of the brains 
Back to the ground; the brutal formlessness, 
The twisted knot of its arid heart 
Back to the sweet roots of the autumn rains. 


Where do the sticks and stones get off, 


Mocking the shape 
Of eyes younger than summer, of thoughtful hands? 
The real man falls to nothing fast enough. 

I barked into the air, to keep 
The man quick to. a joy he understands. 


THE SHINING MAN 


Blundering on bird’s bones in the winter dead, 
I caught, out of the angle of my eye, 

The sleek flat skull burning the grass; 

And, quaking lest the vision fall away, 

Shifted the rhythm of the verse I made 

To catch the gleam. 


ta It would be better to the ear, no doubt, i 
ig To hear the skeleton sing out on air | 
2 The frail and bitter music of the flesh. ; 


a And yet so little of the flesh there was 
‘ To leap alive longer than single seasons 
Turning up once or twice, I had to take 


+ Whatever I could find: the shaly skull i 
iR 9 Where melody once rattled out; | 
Flo À 
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Song without sense beyond the end si life; 
The slouching of the breastbone on the wind; 
The flickering feather. 


Stress of the words I made was lost to me, 
The wind howling between my syllables. 

I held the skull; unvocal as a dog 

Sniffing a dry bone under damp moonrise. 

A scythe of oak-bough laid the sunlight down, 
Shadows of crickets’ voices flooded me, 

Cold foams of evening, feeling for my knees. 


Then the man came to call me, the slow wings 
Golden behind his shoulders and his arms, 
Long feathered wings embracing someone there 
Beyond him through the darkness of a tree. 
Illuminated sound, he called my name, 

And told me I must let the skull fall down 
Into the earth again; for there was room 

For old cacophonies of song to soothe 

A ragged sound to sleep against the earth. 


Before me in the grass, the sparrow’s head 
Glowed for the sun; 

The speckled shadow of a berry branch 
Tendrilled along the trellis of the neck 
Before the dark. 


Now it was shadow, all the earth was gone. 
But the moon leaped in the bright man’s wings 
And the dark stallions of his thighs 

Reared westward as he rose, 

Lifting the sparrow’s skeleton 

Between the snags of elms 
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And the bare ground I wept upon. | 
A live bird’s cry fell to my shaken face. 
The day was down. 


TANAGER IN A BRUSH FIELD 


A single bird flings fire into the grass 
Before the brush-fire falls. After today, 
Men race along the hedges for his death. 
This high midsummer of my life, I chase 
Out of my mind the burning men to come. 
Lo, where he sparks the daylight in a wide 
Circle of earth and trees alive as fire. 
Illuminated now, I lift my face, I know 
The worship of the muscles on my bones, 
The vital agony straining for its wings. 

God damn all progeny of blinding stones 
Who lay a brush-fire here. I look alive: 


Astonished by the wings, I yet know wheels 
Will roll to rake his ashes in the field. 
What will a farmer say, or any man 
Blundering out to burn the earth for hire — 
What word does a mian make, after the fire, 
The fire-eye blinded in the soggy rain; 
Under the ash, man’s kicking foot reveals 
The jacket of the bird’s sky-beaten heart. 


THE REFUSAL 
When we get back, the wagon will be gone, 
The porchlight empty in the wind, no doubt; 
And everybody here, 
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Who damned us for the conscience of a stone, 
Will tell us to get out 


And do our sniffling in tie dark somewhere. 


It may not be delight to hear that word, 
The pride of mourners mocking in our faces. 
I offer no delight, 
Neither a soft life nor a grave deferred. 
I have known other places 
Ugly as this, and shut them from my sight. 


Inside the house, somebody we could love, 

Who labored for us till the taut string gave, 
Stares from a half-closed eye. 

Why should we gaze back in that pit of love? 
All the beloved lie 


In the perpetual savagery of graves. 


Come here to me; I will not let you go 

To suffer on some relative’s hard shoulder — 
Weeping woman or man. 

God, I have died so many days ago, 
The funeral began 

When I was born, and will go on forever: — 


Unless I shut the door myself, and take 
Your elbow, drag you bodily, out of breath 
And let the house grow dark. 
Inside, that lamentation for the sake 
Of numbers on a rock 
Starves me and freezes you, and kills us both. 


Must we reel with the wine of mourning like a drunk? 
Look there, the doors are latched, the windows close, 
And we are told to go. 
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When we come back, the granite will be sunk 
An inch or more below 
The careful fingers of the healing snows. 


Preacher and undertaker follow the cars; 


They claimed the comfort of the earth, and lied. 


Better to trust the moon 

Blown in the soft bewilderment of stars; 
The living lean on pain, 

The hard stones of the earth are on our side. 


AT THE SLACKENING OF THE TIDE 


Today I saw a woman wrapped in rags 
Running along the beach to curse the sea. 
Her child lay floating in the oil, away 


From oarlock, gunwale, and the blades of oars. 


The skinny lifeguard, raging at the sky, 
Vomited sea, and fainted on the sand. 


The cold simplicity of evening falls 
Dead on my mind, 
And underneath the piles the water 


Leaps up, leaps up, and sags down slowly, farther 


Than seagulls disembodied in the drag 
Of oil and foam. 


Plucking among the oyster shells a man 
Stares at the sea, that stretches on its side. 
Now far along the beach, a hungry dog 
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Announces everything I knew before: 
Obliterate naiads weeping underground, 
And Homer’s tongue thickened with human howls. 


I would do anything to drag myself 

Out of this place: 

Root up a seaweed from the water, 

To stuff it in my mouth, or deafen me, 
Free me from all the force of human speech; 
Go drown, almost. 


Warm in the pleasure of the dawn I came 
To sing my song 

And look for mollusks in the shallows, 

The whorl and coil that pretty up the earth, 
While far below us, flaring in the dark, 

The stars go out. 


What did I do to kill my time today, 

After the woman ranted in the cold, 

The mellow sea, the sound blown dark as wine? 
After the lifeguard rose up from the waves 

Like a sea-lizard with the scales washed off? 
Sit there, admiring sunlight on a shell? 


Abstract with terror of the shell, I stared 

Over the waters where 

God brooded for the living all one day. 

Lonely for weeping, starved for a sound of mourning, 
I bowed my head, and heard the sea far off 
Washing its hands. 
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A SHORT PRAYER TO DEATH 


Hearing the long roll of the whirling ground, 
Whistle of stones, the quail’s cry in the grass, 
Surely you know the one peculiar sound, 

The pitch and treble of my voice. 

Tuned to the droning beetle and the moth, 
You see me limping outward to the earth; 
Hear the uneven stride with which I walk, 


The stammer of my prayers beneath the dark. 


I cannot hope to see me, as you can, 
Crossing a path or muttering into air 

Some absent joy, some aimless malison. 
Dragging my legs, I neither see nor care. 
Some shadow of the earth's wide circling 
Bundles me darkward as beneath a wing. 
Shadow and wing define the sky, 

Though I rise up, stumble, and lose my way. 


The land blurs underneath me, and I shake. 


Now, spinning in bewilderment, 1 need 


Your movement in the darkness when 1 wake. 


Come down. Come down. I lie afraid. 

I have lain alien in my self so long, 

How can 1 understand love's angry tongue? 
Nebulae strike me dumb: — 

Oh nothingness, beloved, name my name. 
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STREETSONG 


| The Orient begins in Rome 
| Or ends there if you will 


| Not in the Piazza di Spagna 
| Where flowers banked across the steps 
| Wait for the technicolor cameraman 
And not (though nearer) in the Piazza Navona 
Where Bernini built two fountains 
| Gushing from the bowels of Italy before St. Agnes’ church 
| By six o’ clock the dome atop that calm facade 
| Creeps darkly up the house fronts opposite 
And tips the sun out of the square 
The citizens eat melting icecream in the sprawled cafe 
| Where aproned waiters speak assorted languages 
| But cannot sing 


| The Orient begins across the Tiber 

Where the Pope is landlord and not king 

| The flats south of the Vatican 

Display more than the city’s years 

In noble and religious stone 

Trastevere — the other side 

When night stands wide awake and panting in the street 
The workers leave their strong-faced wives at home 
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And go where they can hear a guitar played 


Till the strings are bloody from the sound 

Of fingers that pluck the nerves of man 

The tenor in his undershirt and jet black hair 
Lurks in the strumming with his eyes cast down 


And waits for an elusive cue 


The outdoor trattoria holds its breath 
When suddenly he throws his head back 
To attack the sky 


I like to sing this way 
This is my song 


Wrinkled women grin over litres of white Frascati 
Passing cyclists stop to hear the stanza out 

The Orient seeps through between the syllables 
The nasal plaint the sob wrenched out of every line 
Tones so subtly pitched they set a scale 

For time and suffering 

The flat inflected hopelessness of prayer 

An Eastern world 


Poised in profound attention 

Of each other's eyes to music in each other's soul 
Two youths one sound and swarthy 

The other withered back to dust below the waist 
(His smile is wan to tell how Yankee bombers 
Dropped this childish stature on his life 

He has the prowlike head and torso 

Of a centaur cheated at the pelvis 

Where the legs and love begin) 

Two youths caress the stir and sting 

Of their guitars and weave the chordings 

In whose web the tenor flings his voice 

His awkward arms and straining neck 
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6 ather the trattoria to a life which i: | 
With love of wine and Rome and song 


You people are my friends 


I drink to you 


He sounds the swelling majors of a past 

| Whose historied conquest of the world 
Still sparks in triumph on his teeth 
 Europe’s an opera sung from Italy 

| Or was 

But listen deeper to the minor tones 

| The little yieldings into dry despair 

| The catch which twists the ending of a line 
| Into a little wheel of death 

| The secrets of the Orient hide here 

i Lodged in the bellows of his Roman lungs 


I like to sing this way 
This is my song 


SPRINGSONG 


Norte. — When radio was first introduced into aviation, pilots settled 
on the word « Mayday » as a voice distress signal. Its origin is uncertain. 


A day may dismay 
may’s hopeful tale 
of a springtime won 
by planting a pole 
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The pole stood tall 

The day I fell 

through the season’s thrall 
into wantonness 


Mayday Mayday 

I called to spring 

and lurched in the sky 
while the revellers sang 


The field where I fell 
in emergency 
was the field 1 had failed 


in matrimony 


My lone country dancer 

caught me and laid 

my lopped limbs out toward summer 
disgraced dismayed 


She lay down to die 

of a broken past 

and we found in our midst 
our spring our may 


Mayday mayday 

we murmured in mirth 
for that day set free 
our seasoned youth 
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INTERLUDE 


Life is, in itself and forever, shipwreck. 
ORTEGA 


| Coolness, and the heads of palms dipping in the sun-bright 


wind; 


| white walls, and empty shores, and an ocean sighing round — 
| the men and women moved with equanimity 
| but strange constellations blazed at night presumptuously. 


i Mornings I roamed the interior, uplands of bone and chalk; 
| watched the smooth topaz insects clenched to the dry salt 


stalks; 


| always a giant shadow followed, sycophant Beast, — 
| tamed ageless dragon of death gulled of his vacuous: feast. 


i But a young Dryad it was, slender in her first bloom, 


whose limpid heart outspelled the wisdom of warm afternoons: 
with green books in our hands — enigmas, bestiaries — 


| we sat at the sea’s edge, our bare feet licked by the sea. 


Then at dim of day I climbed the seven and seventy steps 

to the Wizard’s tower of stone, where he unchained his maps, 
plotting remote disasters in the abstracted sky 

while the mute starshine brimmed his undeclining eye. 
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Later I took Hark: rest upon my scaffold Dal 


| crouched, she-shadow of voracious fur and fire. 


_ But a sun dawned at last that bespoke me castaway: 
now sparless I float on the hollowing swell, in the chilly spray. | 
| What landfall shall I deign, what rock face fronting the sea?.. o 
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the night sky — purest creature — unscrolled above my heady, 
while at my feet the cunning Emblem of desire . 4 


- Phantoms of paradise fade from the coasts of destiny. i 


AUBADE 


Before the attempts of dawn the horns made echo, along the 
savage barbed ravines to the east of the city, — 


which uprose in the mid-distance classic but depleted, pallid 
in a fine-spun mist. And the birds, 


the lithe birds whistled abruptly out of thickets (flowering 
now with small waxy stars of red and yellow) 


where hatefully, nocturnal lovers had crouched, fulfilling 
their rituals and abominations. 


The air was tensed in fineness, to the bristly scent of wood- 
herbs and rank sedge, when innocently the damp dawn. 
breeze À 


brought near that gold nostalgia of horns and the hounds’ 
black muttering; then knowledge filled me — standing 


| silent beneath the dwarfed hemlock in a dawning lucidity of. 
impulses and possibilities — 
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unyielding and unbleeding: 


Y assertion — he vanished, and the horns of chase 
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vithdrew; and still I stood — unchanging and alone — alone à 
| in an evil land, but free for ever. 
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lo ved and pitied him; until — in the yellow light’s more full sta 


POEM 


Whole years we played inside the cave, 
Where no tides ever came, 

Where sand rolled out a cool dry tongue, 
And the mouth of the cave gaped wide. 


On black basalt we laced our names, 
On sand stroked flower and fruit, 

And into polished shells we hummed 
The echoes of sea in the cave. 


But now a grave mistake shapes here: 
It swells past reckoning, > 
= And seems quite deaf to runes about 
The soundings we take in the cave. 


We rouse, we shake our drowsing heads, 
We wake from playing to 
The throb of this enormous breath 
That spits in the mouth of our cave. 
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« Stay out, » we chant. « This house is ours. 
This twilight is our home. » 
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But still the foam comes crowding in 
And clabbers the mouth of the cave. 


«Then call it yours,» we shout, «and let us out. 
We grant it's our mistake. » 

The full gurge only yawns, keeps coming on — 
And the mouth of the cave is gone. 


THE IMPOSTURE 


I climbed there, stalking but not knowing him. 
He watched me, one-eyed, knowing through one lid. 
His forelock filled the dawning drifts, 
His black hoof stopped the sky above the hill. 
I held there, hood-eyed, hackles high. 


The treadling sun caught up that weaponed pause: 
Trees leapt to rank, leaves flocked on common fronds, 
And as birds lifted tame green songs, 
His giant fettle splintered down to rock. 
I stood, mock-eyed and robbed, dog-high. 


VARIATIONS AMONG WITNESSES 


The naked eye sees nothing there 
Except the bald head of the buried spear. 
Around it, warps the solid tree: 

The blind wood bites its blade. 
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How locked in rest the wizardry and wound, 
How skilled the lancing of the kill: 
The dead wood beds its barb. 


The night eye roams inside the pit, 

It gores the dark, and suddenly it moans. 

The spear goes home into the quick: 
The green tree lives and burns. 


PRESERVATIONS BELOW THE MOON 


Br The bough takes bud before the eyes take sight; 
P In stealth the whitening flower consummates 

i _ Its miracle upon the branch at night 

And balks the gaze even while it waits. 


3 $ 
a Before the tissues learn, the small stress falls, 
. And spreading fissure in the mind's design, 
Lets in the monstrous eye that cracks all walls 
i 


And mirrors grazing woodworms in their mine. 


Where unknown entries fill it, cell and stair, 

Can our spent house still dream of being shown 

One last fetch-light to limn in nimbus there : 
That moment when the breath rends free from bone? : 
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FATHER PENULTIMATE 


There was born in a sturdy, frame house near Rudge, 
| Vermont, in the year 1891, a son, James, to Augustus Bledsoe, 
farmer. A few weeks afterward the mother, Prissie Bledsoe, 
died. She was buried in the Raven Cemetery in Rudge under 
a willow tree. No sooner had she been laid in the grave that 
' February morning than a blizzard began with wind and snow. 
For two years Goodrun Beake, called « Goody, » the wife 
i of a neighboring farmer who was childless, kept the baby 
boy James for Augustus Bledsoe, furnishing him with good 
milk, a warm cradle, and almost a mother’s devotion. But 
| Augustus Bledsoe was jealous of his son James. There was not 
i a day that went by that he did not suggest taking him home 
| to the Bledsoe farmhouse. But the farmer’s wife, Goody Beake, 
| persuaded him that the child would die left alone in an empty 
| house all day with no more care than a rough farmer could 
| give. And Augustus Bledsoe, seeing the reason of this, con- 
sented. 

Nevertheless, he did not let a single day pass without 
seeing his son. About four every afternoon he set out for the 
Beake’s. He brought a toy for him every day. A natural toy 
by which the baby could learn the world he was to live in 
before even he saw it. He stopped at the granite quarry and 
got a round stone of granite. He paused under a willow to 
pick off a budding shoot. Or he picked a daisy in summer, Or 
a pond-lily. Or he found an oak leaf or a maple leaf. Once 
he brought a pine-cone. 
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thing on the baby’s neat blanket against its cheek. « I want him | 
to learn that, » he said to Goody Beake, « so that the first time : 
I take him out he will find one and tell me what it is. » 


The baby gurgled and moved with a fat dart of its hand. 


Its cheek pressed against the needly pine cone. At once it set 


up a great howl. 


«It cannot learn at this age, » Goody Beake yelled over 


the child’s wail. 
«It will learn, » commanded the father. He would not 
allow Goody Beake to take the pine-cone away. 


« Here is a pine-cone, » he said roughly, laying the pric pr 


On the child’s first birthday Augustus Bledsoe brought a 


present which signified a graduation from plant-life. He 
brought a dead chipmunk, still warm, which he had shot on 
the way over. Blood was still running out of the tiny mouth 
and the eyes were shiny, amused, and winking. Augustus Bled. 


soe held him by the tail and dangled him over the face of 


James Bledsoe. 

« Mercy! » whispered Goody Beake. 

« Be quiet, » growled Bledsoe, seeing she was about to say 
more in remonstrance. 


The baby lifted its white, miniature-finger-nailed hand and 
howled in sudden glee. Blood from the animal dripped on 
the blanket, but the baby, unseeing and delighted, clutched 
the furry object and waved it back and forth in front of the 
father, proud and murmuring boastfully, as if he had killed 
it himself. 

« Chipmunk » repeated Bledsoe. 

« Ma-a-a-nkch! » repeated James Bledsoe. 

« Chipmunk. Stripes... » He was about to point to the tan 
stripes about the back. But the baby jerked it away and 
squeezed it so that more blood ran out. 

« Chipmunk. Stripes. See the stripes. » 

« Ay-ay-ay-ay-nkch! » 

Bledsoe turned in triumph to Mrs. Beake. 

For the first time she was rude to this ungainly farmer. 
She clutched her apron in her two hands and pulled it tightly. 
With an indignant, escaped murmur, she heeled and ran out 
of the room. 


A strange thing happened to Bledsoe. His thick, ugly 
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nostrils began to quiver as if he had been hurt to the quick. 
He gazed at the baby. And then he knelt by it. He raised his 
forefinger over the face, and in a quick, revengeful way, repeat- 
ed « Chipmunk. Chipmunk. Chipmunk. A chipmunk has 
stripes. » 

The baby laughed. 

And after five minutes the father stood up from his lesson, 
his forehead bathed in perspiration. 

Every day therafter that he could find a small animal in 
ithe woods, he shot it and brought it to the child to learn by. 
A rabbit, a mouse, a weasel, a mole, a robin, a pheasant, a cat, 
ja puppy, even a rat he brought, repeating the names over and 
over to the growing baby. The dead animals would collect 
¡by the twos and threes and then Goody Beake angrily swept 
ithem into a box and buried them under the birch tree at 
the edge of the woods. 


On the boy’s second birthday, Augustus Bledsoe made a 
‘cake of sand into which he stuck two bayberry sticks. When 
¡he presented it to the boy, he shouted « Cake.» His eyes 
igleamed. And Augustus lighted the bayberry sticks when 
¡Goody Beake was in the other room and was overjoyed at 
‚James’ laughing and clapping when he saw the two strings 
‘of fire. 

« Never go near fire! » he warned. He put the two sticks 
out between his thumb and forefinger. « Fire! » he explained. 
Goody Beake came in out of curiosity when she heard 
¡James shriek so. When she saw that his father had treated 
him to fire, her patience was lost. She began a hue and cry. 
But Augustus Bledsoe was prepared. He clapped James’ 
light head under his rough, stubbly chin and announced; 
« The time has come, Mrs. Beake, that I am going to take 
my son, and I must thank you for the care which you have 
administered to him for these two years. » 

She began to cry and plead against that it was monstrous 
ito leave a child of two in a lonely house while he did his 
chores of the day. 

« You need not fear, » said Bledsoe, « for he shall come 
with me and begin his chores too. » 

«It appears to me,» she sobbed, «that you would have 
him learn way before he is able. » 
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« He is able. My son will be a great man! » 

Unable to change his mind, she wrapped James up is 
one of the blankets he had used ceaselessly when he was : 
smaller child, sobbed it was as if James were her own son. Bui 
seeing Augustus Bledsoe’s thick snarl of brow, she becama 
quiet. She wrapped the paltry belongings, old toys she anc 
Mr. Beake had given him, and two left-over animals, dry anc 
rigid, in a large, white paper. | 

Bledsoe left her, wringing her hands at the door, crying 
she had never prized this child so much as she did now and 
telling him to take good care of him, that she would visiti 
over to the Bledsoe’s as much as she was able. 


There were two principles by which Augustus Bledsoe 
abided: strength, and education. It was well known that he 
was, singlehanded, the best farmer around Rudge. He deter: 
mined that his son should not only follow his example, but 
exceed him. 


When the boy was three, he walked all over the farm. 
visiting the cows, the haystack, the chickenhouse, stamping 
all about the straw floor, trying to shake hands with the hen: 
as he had seen his father do Goody Beake. He visited the 
wood-pile and the new water-faucets outside which his father 
had just put in by himself. Augustus Bledsoe decided that this 
energy of the boy’s should now be put to use. 


He made him a garden and planted beans. Beans, he 
decided, would grow the quickest of any vegetable, and enable 
James to see his progress quickly. He made him some leather 
shoes out of an old pocket-book of the deceased Prissy. He 
gave him a trowel, and he commanded that this boy should 
do two things: keep the bean garden weeded. And keep the 
bean garden watered. 

James was faithful at first. He weeded and watered the 
garden daily. He pounded the ground with delight when the 
first stalk sprang up. He washed his hands every night. He 
placed his shoes one beside the other at the foot of his bec 
every night, as his father asked. He listened to his fatheı 
every night at the suppertable: no prayers, but a heavy, ho 
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ration ornamented with laughs and punctuated by bangs of 
he fist. 
«I have milked the cows and ploughed the northwest end 
if the lower field. I have mended the hose for the bean garden. 
have fed the hens and shaved the door of the hen yard so 
hat it will squeak no longer. I have talked with Mr. Tower 
it the market and he says cabbages will be four cents a head 
n August and I have told him he was a liar. The soles of 
jour shoes are all worn out. I noticed that last night. It is 
loppy to forget telling me. You did forget, didn’t you! So I 
hall make you new soles this evening while you repeat the 
Iphabet to me. I have done all these things. This is what I 
ave done today. Now what have you done? » 
This was his prayer. Every evening. 
James was faithful in replying. Although his replies were 
horter, he made faithful replies. But the silence of his father 
terward testified that his son, James, had not yet measured 
p to the father. 
One day when James was four years old, he was at work 
ln his bean garden. Suddenly a chipmunk jumped on an 
mpty stump and sat there eyeing him. There was a vague 
utter at his heart. He put down his trowel and stared. 

His father witnessed the expression in his eyes and knew 
hat many teachings were coming to pass. 
| On his fifth birthday Augustus Bledsoe brought a German 
herperd dog for James. They called him Smut. The boy, over- 
oyed, smashed his fork across the table-top and said: « Thank 
‘ou. Thank you! » 
«Don't thank me. I only bought it so the beast can keep 
‘ou out of trouble, or can you take care of yourself without 
he dog? » 
And he laughed, shaking, peeking at James’ irate face. 
« Oh you have no sense of humor, » he said. 
« What’s a sense of humor? » 
« The ability to laugh at oneself. You have not a drop 
f humor. » 


_ Goody Beake did not, as she had promised, come to see 
he baby James. Four years passed. At first she watched out 
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of the window, for Augustus Bledsoe would pass sometime: 
With the giant strides he used, holding his son by the hanei 
James running two steps to his father’s one, so that his tongæ 
was out with effort and his yellow hair was in his eyes. 


Once Mr. Beake came home from Rudge on a winter“ 
afternoon. He told her a tale which he had heard from Mi 
Tower, the butcher, of Augustus Bledsoe's boasting. Augustu 
had clapped Tower hard on the back: | 

« Endurance for the pure love of endurance, Tower. Thi 
hardness has gone out of life. The character has gone out oi 
man. James Bledsoe, my son, always washes his own clothes 
everything. The water boiling, and he lifts them over a boare 
time and time and time again until you see that shirt thin 
with cleanliness. It’s the winter that's bad. The wind’s go: 
that icy blow to it. My son climbs on a ladder to reach th» 
line. But by God, he does it. And when he comes in — yor 
should have seen him this morning — the water’s drippin; 
from his nose and the tears are streaming from his eyes. I asl 
him what's the matter. ‘My hands,’ he cries. “They're cold 
They're like rocks with a hammer pounding on them. They’r: 
going to rot off like giblets of old cheese.” I said: “Let's ses 
them,’ and he holds out the ten raw looking stubs. And I laugl 
at him. ‘If that’s all that's trouble,’ I say, ‘then you can thanl 
yourself for luck, for trouble worse than that I’ve seen all ms 
life.’ That's the way to teach endurance, Tower. And my soı 
hates to take baths in this cold weather. ‘You’re a regula 
coward,’ I tell him, and he spits on the floor in front of me 
for he hates to hear me say it. And I throw him a rag an 
say: “Wipe it up.’ I stand over him until he does it. And theı 
I say: “We'll see whether you'll take your baths after this 
boy.’ I lead him to the stream by the lower field. And I stri) 
him myself and throw him in. He yanks all around ane 
screams for the cold and says I am not his father. And theı 
I bring him out again and bid him wipe himself with th 
towel there in the cold and tell him: ‘You will see how mudl 
I am a father when I am dead and you are master. Maste 
means one controls himself first and the world afterward. Bu 
he cries in his condition and thinks nothing about master: 
And though I brought him in the house and let him do a 
he pleased, all today he will not speak to me for spite. He sit 
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on the bench holding the dog’s face away from me so that 
the dog will not lick my hand, but will lick only his. And I 
i laugh. “The dog has no mind,’ I tell him. ‘And you have less, 
¡for you do not know what you have learned today.” » 
Mrs. Beake stared at her husband in horror, until he 

wished that he had not told her that tale. She thought Augu- 
istus Bledsoe a perfidious man. She told her husband so. And 
then she went to her Bible to find the penalty for cruelty. 
She determined then never to go to see the baby James 
whom she had loved so. For she could not bear to witness 
| brutality. 


When James was eleven years old, his dog, Smut, was 
|nine years old. Noiseless, skinny, and drooping the dog huddl- 
¡ed at the stove's heart all winter long. James fondled Smut 

between the Latin and arithmetic lessons his father shouted 
at him. The contests were on again. But James had grown 
taller now, and he no longer wrestled with his father’s voice, 
but only shrieked louder: « Amo, amas, amat, amamus, ama- 
‘tis, amant. » Often both father and son would collapse into 
paroxysms of laughter and curse at each other. But Smut 
would not look up at them. He only wagged his arthritic tail. 

« The dog’s getting old, » accused Augustus Bledsoe. 

James stared coldly down as if to inspect the dog to see 
‘if the father’s statement were true. An ire rose in him. 
| « He’ll last yet, » he said. 

« Come, be honest. » 

«Leave the damn thing alone. » 

« There's one thing on earth that's definite. Factual dala 

that you perceive. The one thing on earth you can depend on. 
'That's empirical observation. Deny that, you deny your effect- 
jivity. You deny your strength. You deny your existence. The 
dog's life is dwindling. The dog is weak and old, deaf, and by 
'God, almost blind. Do you deny these things? » 
The censure on the dog that he loved was almost beyond 
James’ command. But he perceived the light of malice in his 
‘father’s face. A struggle played on his own. The test of his 
‘own triumph meant rashness and a rearing coup. 

«Tl kill it,» he said savagely. 
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He pushed his chair back and threw the book face down , 
on the table. He called, « Come, Smut. » He did not look at 
his father’s face, for the vietory which he had won over him 
by this stunning example of fortitude was nothing now to the 
life he was about to extinguish. 

He got the gun from the gunholder. His father sat in 
beautiful silence, watching the gleam on his face. 

Smut groaned and rose reluctantly, stumbling out the dorli 
after him. The night rose about them. James raised the gun, a 
shock of hair clouding his view for a minute. Then with a 
breath like a silent wail, he aimed and shot. Smut's tired sil- . 
houette jerked upward; and flattened into a liquid heap 
without a sound. 

James dragged the bleeding carcass, without a glance at 
the moonlit face. By his old bean garden he dug a rude hole. 
He kicked the dog in viciously. He brushed his hands one 
against the other to be rid of Smut’s shedding hair. Then with 
the aid of the gun barrel, he pushed and kicked the dirt over 
the head, the old paws, the silent tail. 

« Wouldn't want to play with that dead animal, would 
you!» laughed his father when he came in. 

« Naw! » said James. And he clapped his grubby, trembl- 
ing hand over the binding of the Latin book, and burst into 
a thick guffaw. 


James was fourteen years old. He was better-looking now, 
despite the flat, thick nose and the heavy mouth. He was a thin 
boy. The clothes that he wore seemed always too small for him 
and the boots too big, so that he clacked over the yard, digg- 
ing up small holes in the turf by his brazen steps. : 

A man came to the door one day. James stood, fingering 
the knob, eyeing him offensively. 

« Are you James Bledsoe? » 

James nodded. 

« Why is it you have never been to school? » 

«I go to my own school. » | 

The man was wary. He stated the rule that every boy and 
and girl within the Warren County limits belonged at the. 
Rudge Consolidated School. 
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« Who is your teacher? » he asked. 

«My father is my teacher. And I am his teacher. » 

_ The man smiled, thinking it a joke. But when he looked 

to show James Bledsoe that he would not be diverted by a 

jBaltıy joke, he felt a tiny wisp of wind, a bang, a sullen oaken 
door in his face. 

When Augustus was washing his hands that evening, dous- 

ing the soap suds over the gnarled joints, watching the warm 

water run between his knuckles, twirling his forefingers 

through the waves in the white tub with an almost sensuous 

enjoyment, James was suddenly jealous of that pious pleasure. 

¡He sat on the spotless oil-cloth-top table. He kicked his boot 

against the leg of the table, hating now the vigorous after- 

math of his father rubbing those thick, red hands on the 

towel. 

| «I will tell you,» said James in a rage. « The truant 

lofficer was were. » How repulsive that father was to him, and 
he sound of the bath-cloth scraping hard flesh. 

« What did he want? » 


«Ha. I shut the door in his face. 1 told him I taught 
myself, and I told him I would never go to school. » | 
| Augustus Bledsoe was gleeful, gave the towel a flying 
throw to the rack, took both posts of the kitchen chair in his 
clean hands and stared at James. He thought he was a lucky 
man in having such a son. His luck was of his own making. The 
scowl and the ugliness on James’ face pleased him. He thought 
what they would mean, after he was dead, when James walked. 
the world with other men. James would be strong beyond all 
other men. 

The scowl in James’ rage whetted his tyranny. He liked 
to lay low of James and fondle and tease his private soul 
with his forefinger, and laugh to see the soul, of his own 
making and his own blood, rise to defend itself. In seeing 
James defend himself and offend the world Augustus was 
boisterously proud. 

« Did you tell him I taught you, eh? » 

«No,» lied James, hating to see the old man gloat. 


« You should not have omitted that. » 
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James snorted at him offensively. And the old mar 
turned about himself and laughed, with a sudden, gay mockery 
at himself, happy that James was not dull-witted enough te: 
have let this blatant signal of ego pass through the kitcher 
unmolested. 

«From here on,» he said, with the tone he used for 
making a momentous change in the routine of life, « you will 
march into Rudge every day and study in books, real books 
at the library. » 


Augustus Bledsoe dictated an assignment in history. 

James had the paper with the assignment on it written: 
very neatly in his own. hand. He was to write a paragraph: 
outline on Plutarch’s life of Alexander the King. James had! 
become accustomed to neatness now. Neatness lay upon him: 
like forgotten, unconscious water sparkling on the back of a 
swimmer merged. So his pocket was full of the work he was 
supposed to do, and he thought of it without distaste. 

That night he returned with the paper completed and 
with the book from which he was supposed to read. His father 
sat near the stove breathing pompously through the fibres 
in his nostrils. He did not say that the outline was good or 
that it was bad. He waved to James now to read out loud the 
life of Cato. 

James’ voice was winding and heavy, thick like the whorls 
of strands in a long cable. He liked to orate. He read loudly 
and the kitchen was showered with the strength of his voice, 
interrupted only by puffs once in a while from the tea-kettle. 
Augustus Bledsoe was a little surprised at this sudden energy. 
But at length he took it for granted and closed his eyes bo- 
redly to whet more energy even out of the obedient James. 

But presently, Augustus fell asleep. 

James did not observe it until five minutes later. He look- 
ed at the snoring father. A vicious wrath came in him that 
he was forced to gaze upon this boaster and see him weak 
and defenceless. He allowed himself not an ounce of the quick 
pity that rose in him for the old man. He deemed that he 
had been betrayed. In violent good faith he had trudged into 
the town, dug up material all day, to live up to the swagger 
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of his father and the mind of his father. And he was alone 


suddenly, with the book on his knees, the image of what he 


| had read suddenly alone in his mind. So alone, he saw the 


: figure of Cato dry up and the importance curl like a burnt 
| paper on polished boards. There was no one to contest him, 
» to bring out his muscles, to laugh at his witlessness, to be- 


| grudge him his brilliance, to watch his wrath. 


He slammed the book with a bang so that dust arose from 


| the leaves. He brought his tilted chair down on its forelegs 


i with a scream: 


«Why the hell do you sleep? I am wasting my good 


i time! » 


Old Augustus came to with a twitch. His nose rose in a 


| violent anger under the white hair. His anger was unjustifi- 
ed but increased since he had been in the wrong. He felt that 
| he had betrayed himself before his son’s eyes, so his anger 
) was villainous to defend the betrayal. He stood up and cursed: 


« Why damn you, damn you for such rotten, disrespect- 
ful bilge! Pll wash out your mouth. I won't have it! » 


«Oh you will too! » said James, dropping the book on 


| the seat of his chair, gleeful now that his father had become 
again a drunken, steaming victim of his own strength. «Il 
show you who I work for. » 


The next day, with his thick lips set, James walked off. 


1 Rebellion piled in clouds, expectant. He would dredge up 
| the fields of satisfaction that lay so broadly and admirably 
| in his father’s face. But with the resolve was the misgiving. 


| For as his father had stalked him, prodded him in his weak- 


| ness to keep him from being weak, now sure, he would stalk 


| his father until the old man’s death, prod him in his weak- 


ness of growing old, to keep him from admitting the weak- 
ness of old age. A vision came to him, of himself casting 


| blows on the bent back of an old man with a scythe, and the 
| old man turning about and grinning senselessly, saying: « Do 


not be afraid. Do not be afraid I will not get the field cut. 


There is a lot of strength in me yet.» But he blew cold 
| against the steam of the vision and cut it sharply until it was 


gone. - 
« PIl bet you don’t dare! » 
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As he crossed the bridge over Squag Creek, just before 
Goody Beake’s house, he heard voices. There were two boys 
poised over the railing. 


«I do too. » 

«All right. Try it. » 

One boy climbed onto the rail. For a moment he stood 
straight peering down at the second boy. And then down | 
at the rocky river bed below. He began to walk toward the 
middle of the bridge. But he swayed. His arms flew like the 
conductor of a symphony. He lost courage. He jumped back 
onto the bridge. 

James was suddenly aquiver with an ecstatic idea. 

He sprang upon the railing himself. He pushed his 
tongue daringly into his cheek to steady himself. With his. 
gigantic boots and his thin spindle legs clacking like a dancer, 
he began a beat down the middle of the bridge. He passed 
the two boys without glancing at the torrent below. He felt 
the winter air bite his cheek, remembered the feeling of being 
dumped, screaming, into the icy river years ago when he had 
refused to take a bath. He could hardly refrain from holler- 
ing: « See me! Oh see me! » He was in an ecstasy of power 
over these boys, over his father, over the river below and the 


wooden bridge, over the air and the birches and the rolling 
fields. 


«Say!» they began. 

But they saw the mound of tongue balled secretly in that 
cheek and they were suddenly afraid. 

He turned and left them without a word. 

He must complete the rebellion of the day. 

He did not go to the library at all that day ran off the 
road instead, kicking stones before him and exploring. 

All day long he explored. In the evening, at six, he 
stamped up the porch steps, mud breaking in frozen cakes 
from his boots. 

«Oh you are home. » 

His father did not notice that he had not brought the 
book. His father was scraping the mud cautiously off his own 
boots and piling it neatly in the coal hod. Without looking 
around, the old man waved the boy to do the same with the 
mud on his boots. 
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So James bean peeling the frozen mud. And his heart 

beat like a humming bird in the midst of a big, hot, expectant 

| day. His father sifted coffee into the old pot and set it to boil 
i on the pot bellied stove. 


Later, the meal eaten, great en Bledsoe settled 
i comfortably in his easy wicker chair and summoned the 
| pillows into place. The meal had been greasy. The old man’s 
| eyelids twitched. He tapped the enlarged knuckle of his fore- 
finger against his temple and flexed the muscles in his arms 
and relaxed again with a vacant gaze about the room. He bid 
| the boy with a careless flip of his shirtsleeved arm to begin 
reading the outline of today which was to have been on Tibe- 
rius Gracchus. 


«I didnt do anything today.» The voice was a boom, 
| rich and malicious. 
Augustus Bledsoe sat up, and his thick lips parted a little. 
| | He began to breathe heavily. 
| « How come you tell me this? » 
| « If I am not listened to, I will not read, and I will not 
| write something that will not be listened to. » 
| «You are a fool! » 3 
| The wrath of his father excited James. He trembled with 
| sharp shoots of ecstasy to see those eyebrows electric with fury. 
| He had forced his father to the ultimate of his will now. He 
i burst with a bald, untamable laughter. 
| « You fool! » shouted Augustus. « You are a wart upon 
| the earth. A compatriot of all the other warts and wens upon 
| the earth, a friend and an ally to all the imperfections I could 
| name. Do my work, he whines, that So and So, that Mrs. 
Lugstink and Mr. Hog will listen to me and praise me.’ So he 
has bowed low and trailed his nose in the quagmire to become 
a slave to the attentions of Mrs. Lugstink and Mr. Hog. Ha. 
Ha. And then one day Mrs. Lugstink and Mr. Hog didn’t 
| cast their ears upon his revelations. And what happened? He 
| whinnied for his revenge to come up. And it did. And he 
threw it up all over the ground, and by God, it stank. It stank 
so hard that Hog and Lugstink when they looked his way 
decided they must hold their noses and go farther afield. And 
so he sat there like a bump on a log and complained. Com- 
plained and whined. So that if anyone was near him and 
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heard they ran away quick because they could not stand the: 
song. And by God, from his foolishness he was alone, and] 
from his foolishness he defeated his first foolish purpose! »» 

James listened, rough and breathing hard, his teeth sharpı 
against his thick lips. But the old man was over him, shaking; 
that brown forefinger. So that he had to back up, sick, in his: 
chair, The thick lining of that voice, permeated with stutters,, 
pierced a hole in his righteousness. He would not admit it,, 
but his frame was quivering with learning and delight and! 
humiliation. | 

« The only work that should be done, should be for the: 
good it does you. Hear that, James Bledsoe. Then, dare. Then, , 
go ahead. Then associate with the babies and the cheap sports: 
and the mediocrities of the earth, and say that is worth living.. 
I do not find it so. You want to hear me? » 

James nodded, spurred in an awe and a fear. But Augu- 
stus Bledsoe saw nothing. For he was framing in delicious, 
boiling words the underpinnings of his life. 

«I heard old Emerson once. That was sixty years ago. 
‘Obey thyself,’ that man said. ‘That which shows God in me, 
fortifies me. That is always best which gives me to myself.’ 
That’s a stoical doctrine. That’s a rage that says what you do 
— no matter what — is worth doing for itself. Not for others 
to see.» Bledsoe paused with syrupy eyes remembering. 

« You should waste your effort on the bumps, the scales, 
the wags, the criminals, the mediocre, the disconsolate, the 
poor, the pitiable? Help yourself! You will help others only 
then. You listen to that. You never scream the folderol at me 
you did tonight. Remember that, fool, That will teach you 
the most lovable mouth is the silent one. For them that are 
interested to suffer for an outside God, let them suffer. I shall 
not cry for others to pity me. I shall not twist myself in a 
vacuum and call others to live in my vacuum with me until 
death provide me with air. I do not seek the attention of fools. 
For I am my appreciation. And by God, I am content. » 

He was sleepy. He laid the back of his hand to the 
perspiring forehead, sprang apart his thick lips with a self- 
conscious grimace, gave his son not one meagre look and 
strode on his old bowed legs to his room to lie upon his bed, 
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leeding tenderly in his beloved prejudices of a somewhat 
oyous, somewhat bitter, vigorous life. 

And James rubbed his eyes, breathed the cool air, believ- 
d himself delivered from some profanity. He was white when 
le stood up. Nothing would blot the vision of that old man 
rom his eyes. 


Two years passed. As the vigor and persistence of James” 
ature increased, old Augustus Bledsoe began to fail. More 
ften now at the evening readings of Shakespeare’s Histories 
English philosophers or the Iliad or the Odyssey, he would 
loze in the easy chair, James in a cold fury would close the 
‚ook and go to bed. Soon, craftily, he learned a way in which 
e could keep his father’s attention. He took the easy chair 
imself and forced Augustus to sit upon the hard chair where 
le would be less likely to fall into a doze. So the father would 
it, glassy-eyed, fatigued, forced by pride to participate in the 
amultuous warring and living of these Greeks and Romans. 
One afternoon Augustus Bledsoe took his hatchet and 
lent to cut ice on a nearby pond. He made four round holes: 
it some distance apart so that he coud insert lines to get a 
iatch of fine freshwater fish. As he walked from the last 
jole he had made to the little pile of tackles and bells which 
e had left near the shore, his foot took a great slide on the 
be. He turned backward and fell, striking himself on the 
lead. For an hour he lay unconscious, cheek on the ice, in 
| ridiculous pile of frightened, reluctant revolt and defeat. 
| When James came home that evening, there was no father 
b greet. him. He was annoyed for he thought his father had 
brgotten the time and was still working. Such a carelessness. 
Mf their routine made him only more sure that the time had 
fome when he would have to exercise authority over his father 
b keep him to his standards. He ate a mouthful of bread and 
hm and boiled the coffee in the pot, 

He recalled that his father had said he would go fishing.. 
| In an hour he was on his way to the pond, bending his 
lace toward the ground with an awful persistence. His eyes 
jpotted a dark, heaped silhouette in the middle of the clear- 
ag where the moon glittered on the surface of the ice. He 
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ran to the spot. The stars outlined the dragonned steam from 
his nose and mouth. It was fright steaming. 

He stared at his father, clasping his hands together. He 
began to shake his father’s arm with a vicious tirade: 

«Come on, get up. Get up.» Shame covered his cheeks 
to see the figure of strength prone and oblivious. It could no: 
be his father, he felt, and the urge to shake the figure inte 
life, whether it was dead already, or whether it would kil 
him in the next moment, could not be mastered. So he took 
the shoulders in his hands, staring down upon the pale, rough: 
ugly face and the white moonlit hair, seeing each separate 
stubble on the unshaven chin. He shook the body till the 
head wobbled back and forth on the neck aimless. | 

« Oh get up. Get up! It can’t be you! Look! Look! That? 
a vile, red face there! You should look at yourself, » 

It came to him, and he pressed down the nameless snor 
that rose out of his throat from his heart, that if his father 
could see himself now, he would with a vicious kick deposi 
that rag doll body in one of the holes he had dug in the ice 
So James hauled his father over his back. The head jogglec 
itself in the hollow between his neck and shoulder. 


At every bump of his father’s booted feet over the rock: 
and the dark roots of trees, a howl of revengeful glee ravaged 
him, to pay that nameless fate which had stolen his father”: 
resistance away. It was an insult to his father to be gentle 
He was rough. He dragged him. The pity he felt, the tender 
ness that moment when he felt the weight of the body agains 
him, the lifeless hands shaking to and fro like a bundle o: 
faggots, the long white hair streaming awry against his cheek 
the over-rushing anguish of love and of failure, sent him 
marching to his heartbeats, pushing his fist into the rubbery 
face, to prove that he was not meat for pity, that no strong 
man defeated could make him cry, that he would rather bs 
alone, vicious, murderous to his father’s body than to insul 
his father’s soul with pity. 

He threw the father upon his neat bed. He looked a 
the pairs of overshoes, slippers, rubber-boots, and shoes, plac 
ed living, against the wall, and a vision of his father’s active 
orations on the subject of neatness came to him. He lookec 
at the mat of hair, the distorted face, the pale blue eyes fron 
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ander the snarl of white eyebrows looking chaotic and wild 
ıt the ceiling. He rejoiced in the rubbery thud of the head 
against the bedstead, and the tremulous wag of one of the 
great legginged feet hanging off the side of the spring. 

He fled from the house. He was unable to bear more. 


without speaking, until the man gave him a sharp slap across 
he chest, demanding to know what was the matter, 

Back in the bau again, he would not enter his father’s 
oom. He ploughed between stove and table, pouring scalding 
offee into his cup, over and over, drinking the stuff black, 
triving and striving not to hear the noises in the next room 
where the doctor was. 


The doctor came to the door after a while. When James 
aw him, the coffee cup jounced. Burning coffee spilled over 
ais hand. He howled and threw the cup to the floor. 

| With a blush he whispered: « Is he all right? » 

« He's blind. » 

« What? » 

« He's blind. » 

James” face became a shade of yellow. Suddenly he told 
the doctor: « That's a goddamned lie and you're a liar. » 


N 
i 


James became master. 

For two weeks Augustus Bledsoe lay flat upon his back 
in his neat bed. His shoes, overshoes, slippers, and rubbers 
"emained in pairs against the wall and the dust collected in 
livulets over them and across the bare floor. 

James with a bent head and a dark rebellious eye took 
ip his father’s work, doing his winter chores about the farm. 
The winds broke upon the ribs of the house and snow beat 
lown beknighting the rooves as if they had deserved some 
'eward for their battering, 

There were two rules by which James lived now. First, 
ıe spoke no word to his father. He left his meals in a tray, 
'arelessly prepared on a high stool next to his father’s arm. 
And he brought the tray out after it was finished, not casting 
me look on that hard, ceiling bound countenance. And he 
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emptied and brought clean pots for his father, with not a 
glimmer of recognition or emotion in his eye. 

Second, when he finished the work of the day, he started 
for Rudge to keep up his reading. Sometimes he sat in the li- 
brary with the draughts sweeping up the polished boards and 
Miss Cash, the librarian, sneaking through the stacks a rustl- 
ing mouse, stealing looks at him from under the fur of her 
eyebrows. More often, he brought the books home, and a cup 
of coffee cooling on the oil-clothed table next to him, with his 
boots propped against the belly of the stove, he studied 
history. 

One night Augustus Bledsoe’s voice boomed from his bed, 
not an echo, but a live thrilling example, so that James started 
and stood up, vibrating up and down on the kitchen floor: 

« What the hell are you doing? » 

« Reading! » James answered. His voice was mighty and 
his eyes were flung with sudden tears. For he knew his father 
had returned. And he threw down book with a loud bang next 


to the coffee and ran thunderously into the room where his 


father had lain for these weeks. His arms he held open, and 
he embraced the two sides of the doorway. He was about to 
shriek with rejoicing: « Ah, here you are! By God! » 

But the same vision greeted him. A pale blue light across 
that once tawny weatherbeaten face. 

James was sick. And for the first time, with bitterness, he 
stood over by bed stared at Augustus cruelly. « What do you 
want? » he asked. 

« Why don’t you bring the book in here and read aloud? » 

The voice was bright. It almost reached the resonance of a 
command. James kicked the foot of the bed and said sullenly: 

« Naw. Pve gotten to read much faster by myself. Learn 
more that way. » 

There was no change on Augustus Bledsoe’s face. 

James’ answer was a rationalization. His face burned with 
hypocrisy. And hungry now to shout out the real truth: 

« Why do you ask me to do that? I won't read to you! I 
won’t ever do anything for you! » 

He remembered when his father had called him a wart 


and a wen, or imperfection upon the earth. It chilled him. He 
started to leave. 
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« Where are you going? Stay here. Now a minute, you 
fool. » 

James waited. 

Augustus Bledsoe sat up and stretched his bare, hairy 
arm out toward he believed the sound of James’ shuffling was. 
His eyes welled with tears and his mouth was full crafty 
delight. 

« Go, get the pistol. You do it. You can do it. » His breath- 
ing was quick and weighted. « And here... » he pointed to his 
head. « And by God, when you get it finished, put the gun in 
my hand and stretch it out along the side of the bed with 
the elbow crooked — like this. You hear that? » 


Augustus Bledsoe’s head was stretched upward in the air 
with his ears wide to take in every movement of the impres- 
sion. 

« Goddamn! Goddamn!» he howled suddenly, putting 
his hands over his eyes. It was a fruitless curse. For he wanted 
to see the affect of this last test on his son. 

James’ wits were hanging, dull and aimless, from his 
unbelieving eyes. And the power of his father had him fright- 
ed. So that his sallow, nickel cruelty seemed nothing beside 
the devilish career his father had planned for him. 

He turned and stumbled, crying: «I won’t!» from the 
room. He lay his head on top of his book and covered his ears 
with his hands and closed his eyes tightly. It shut out nothing. 
And in a moment he rose from his cowardice. He stood still 
upon the floor listening to the sound of his father getting out 
of bed and staggering about the bedroom. There was the crash 
of a stool. 

Augustus Bledsoe appeared at the doorway, old, scrawny, 
dressed in his thick green shirt and overalls, with his watch 
chain flickering in the light. But his hair was uncombed and 
there was a growth of beard about his cheeks and shin. 

« I sit here, » he whispered. « In the easy chair. This is as 
well. A lesson in endurance, James Bledsoe,» he said in a 
queer, contorted addition as he felt his way and found the 
wicker back of the chair. « Prove. It’ll prove, by God. And I 
won't say a word more. I'll just expect. Just expect. » 

He sat up rigid with his head erect in the air as it had 
been a moment ago, to listen for any sound. When he heard 
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«God! God! God! » he whispered. 
| The shot rang out from James’ forefinger. The smoke. A | 
si erfect aim. There was a hump of flesh in the wicker chair. | 
= James drawled out of breath in a great ‘Ah-ah-ah-ah.’ He 

ssed one hand on his stomach, to hold his heartbeat in. 
d he pressed the old, hard fingers of his father’s hand about 
cold handle of the gun. 
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RAIN IN THE HOUSE 


Rain tonight, Callimachus, 

Rain from the shore breaks in the house 
Of leaky roof and shabby eaves 

Creaking in wind, and rooftree sways. 

The bread’s gone stale. I think of that night 
When the rain beat and dripped, but we 
Drank Lachryma Christi, thinking our wit 
Could drown the cry that from the sea 
Clawed at the rain. Dry with thought, 

We felt the orchids in the pulse 

Bloom mysteriously veined, 

As when behind the ivory 

Of intricate thought, the harem heart 
Cries for being young. But tonight, 

Now that the paper’s peeling, love, 

The tarpaulin stinks, and the house is wet, 
What in the rain is driving down 

The coastal wind into the wine? 

Pour that wine out; why do you sit 

And laugh while you finger the heavy cup 
Whose drugs make orchids pass for meat? 
The scaffolding’s up against the ark 

That nobody taught to build; the stilts 
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Are crazy, warped with rain, but not 
Eaten of insects; the flood is up, 

The sea is cold, the green sea. 

Watch the waves silver in your feet, 
Starfish burn on the floor. The flood 

Of bitter anenomes drowns the desk 
Where you have studied a hundred ways 
That lead to subtle delights, not love, 
Yet kept your reason, guarded your heart. 
The racks of orchids are ripe tonight. 
It rains upon them. They will die. 

You know that they will die, precise 
And delicate, studies in shade and scent. 
But see, you breeder of orchids in ice, 
This is an olive. It grows in rock, 

By the sea, with green and silver leaves. 
I have walked barefoot in shale and mud 
To pick this olive, hard to the seed, 
Where the tide slaps at the salty root. 
The seed can bear a tree, the tree 

A branch to build an ark, Eat. 

A tree can hold a house, new wood 

Can root a heart to pieces, build 

A roof, the four walls, a bed — 

Love, the seed of the olive. Eat. 
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| È | EPITAPH 
| 

| x I walk beside the forest stream 

| and hear the winter ice releasing 
| waters that sing upon the stone. 
Let this be epitaph. Uncurling 

| fern and tender leaf increasing, 


for all that a man walks here alone; 
for all that he walked here alone, 
the frozen waters split the stone. 


im POEM 


ne A sickness takes the mind that sees, 
* a sickness of divinities, 
a torment of the baited beast, 
and the man trembles with love, and he grieves. 


There is too much revealed, too much 

that shakes the flesh into the dust. 

There is this terrible gift in us. 

Now break, heart, break. See what you must. 
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A passage through the gate 
restores what we have loved, 
the avenue of trees, 

their branches twined above, 
the flight of singing birds, 
the sighing of the leaves, 
and underneath the foot 

the dry, the cracking leaves 
and wildflowers of the wood. 


I ask you to consent 
to walk this way with me, 

to walk it now as then 
beneath the self-same trees. 
Yet all is not as then. 

The ruined house in the grove 
beyond the arching trees 
proclaims old discontent, 


proclaims our need to love. 
It never will be less. 

The windows of the dark 
look out upon the dark. 


We, like the climbing rose, | 
we must be innocent i 
alike of thorn and. scent. q 
O like the flower that blows 3 


x upon our mouldering wall, i 
a | let sun and shade be all. 3 
Bi O terror in the rose, | 5 

let sun and shade be all. 4 
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Ravaging winds have left the garden. 
Now there is emptiness, aftermath, 


a profusion and depletion 

of peials, blossoms and surrender 

of all the coldly formal borders. 

Now there is our consideration 

of what the garden might have been, what 
the slanting rain means in the summer’s 
preoccupations, the driven rain. 
Afterthought, it is an afterthought 

that beauty is equivocation, 

the deft suggestion between stillness 

and violence, the stillness between, 

but not hesitation. Now it is 

the mind that waits spent where once there was 
anticipation, notion of gardens. 

There is anticipation but not 

repletion; an instant as the storm 

passes, tiger amaryllis bends. 


POEM 


«I sing defiance of the changing year, » 
the young man cries, 

« but will my lover hear? 

She speaks defiance with her sighs 

and all 1 love and long for 

teases in her eyes. » 


« Love is a hopeless thing, my dear, my dear, » 
the old man cries 
with never lover near. 
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«I only asked her to disguise 
all those shifting purposes 
that glittered in her eyes.» 


THE MAN IN OPEN WOODS 


Red open oak woods, 
these I love: trees spaced 
by autumn, autumn’s 
light set down, golden 
and bronze, with the blue 
distance hovering, 

and with the air crisp 

to the sere red leaves. 
And yet what would you 
have me say of red 

open oak woods, these 
scattered trees, serried 
trees, that are the year’s 
passage between blue 
mornings and smoke-blue 
afternoons, where I 

have walked and have heard 
the fox squirrel quick 
among the dying leaves, 
have heard the squirrel 
chattering and seen 

a burning bright as 

a fox’s bush, a hawk’s 
flash, have found among 
the leaves wild pepper 
and a snake’s dried skin? 


ER 


se te 


Memories, mine are 


ee bici ee 


dreams or memories, 
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the man forever 


walking by the trees, 
the autumn burning. 

I used to think — yes, 
there is something more, 
some sure promise more 
out of these red oak 
woods I love, beyond 
squirrels chattering, 

dead leaves, and silver 
distances. Beyond 

what is loved there is 

no love or beauty 

more. These open woods 
I walk, black branch and 
ruby leaf, the cold 
coming down — what shall 
I say of them? What 

is said of the heart’s 
infirmity? See 

instead through the trees 
a dark bird passing: 

the red sun westers 

that night hurries on. 
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Within the introspection of my dying 
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PARABLE 


I reversed myself in the darkness of indecision 

Because of all that hate, 

The anger of birds — their shrill philosophy, 

The fish uncaring and cold in their own blood, 

And the animals who would not talk with me. 

And I wiped the honey from my jaw with the paw 

Of my hand, and I said to the quarrelsome birds: beware, 
For the fox will find your nest and devour your eggs; 
And I said to the meditative fish: beware, 


| For the carefree otter will spear you in the foam, 


And to the arty beaver, the snobbish deer, 

And the arrogant porcupine, I said beware 

The season when the leaves and flowers bloom dry 
And the bark of the tree is acid to the tongue, 

But they did not reply, 

And I reversed myself in the darkness of indecision 
Within the introspection of my dying. 

This was the first warning, the elementary cry — 
The hate, and I started back from where I came 
Where waters fountained once in happiness 

And the mothering season cradled me secure, 

But now the trees were clothed in funereal light, 
The ground it seemed would sink beneath my feet, 
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pection of my dying. 
A nd the first warning and the second warning sounded 


But bad that no one’s company consoles; 

It is not bad to feel that you are lost, 

“But bad to think there is no place to go 

- Beyond the darkness of your indecision. 

And this third warning I told the animals, 

_ But they did not reply. 

Within the darkness of my indecision, 

Within the introspection of my dying, 

I stopped still as I could and did not move, 

_ And the animals came forth and licked my hands. 
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PARIS 


France is the place, particularly Paris, where little obses- 
sions run through the people like poems, and they are seized 
by them every once in a while. As I sit here in the pale April 
sun, why else did the man, a welldressed man, too, act the way 
he did? He was tall, and he was too young, I would have 
thought, to act that way. He had on a blue jacket, I remember, 
as blue and as new as the Souvenir-of-Paris pencil with which 
I am writing; and grey pants, — I think, — it is the pants 
I’m not sure of; but a raincoat was folded over his arm. Was 
he waiting for someone? He edged towards in front of me, 
all the time looking at me. Then all of a sudden he got an 
idea, he must have remembered an appointment, I thought, as 
he spun around like a top, and ran off behind me. I followed 
him with my eyes and he stopped and he hid one of his eyes 
behind the cement block house such as in parks workmen 
keep their tools in. And with the other eye he watched me. 

I haven't looked around again to see if he is still there, 
but I don’t think parks are very good places to linger in, in 
big cities in these times. Particularly, in France, and as I say, 
in Paris. Because if people do have obsessions, then they 


must express them. There is nothing else they can do about 
them. | 
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Why did that child crying have to come along and be the. 

one to break the silence? — the silent waiting for disaster. 
If it weren’t that child it would be another, as there is- 

_ another one crying in some other part of the city, many others, 
‚and to many, worse things than crying are happening. All is 
happening to each of us just so long as something could hap- 
pen to make us cry or die or laugh or love. So long as it is. 
in us to do and be these things, we are waiting, ready, always: 
to do them, and, therefore, they are already happening to us.. 


Annoyed? There is not a single gesture or sound, no one- 
is doing nor even thinking anything that you've not thought 
of or done in the same situation. They are all, each and 
everyone, you; and you are the best and the worst of them.. 
Everything they see in you is themselves. When they look at 
you, they are looking for themselves, trying to recognize, 
begging to be given back something of themselves; as are- 
they, in recognizing you, giving back to you of yourself. Don't 
be afraid. If you are afraid of yourself, you make them afraid 
of themselves because they will see in you, in your fear, what 
they had tried not to fear any longer in themselves. Do you: 
see it now? 

I open the window, I’ve been in, thinking waiting dream-- 
ing going into every feeling looking for paint. Illusions, hal-. 
lucinations, images? (seems too big a word) but still I don't 
paint, so I go to the window, and open it, and suddenly a 
drop of rain falls on my arm, on my glasses, and falls crisp- 
on the newspaper beneath me on the floor. Nature's water, 
suddenly fresh and free from the need to dream. I lean into- 
reality on my wetting window ledge. Sweet and real, and all 
those I see walking ducking running from the rain are part 
of its realness because they're not thinking of it as reality, . 
only scuttling it off as nuisance. 

But I’ve been touched, and everything, all my painting- 
too, becomes as nothing to these drops of rain on my arm.. 


I’m filled with a night of being, of gnarled wraps of bark. 
longing for a language, will it ever come back? See what Pm. 
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not, without it. I'll wander, Pl find it, it’1l find me; even in 
a windround (urinal) dripping like a spring time brook of 


wind and frozen drops. 


There are silver leaves over my head or is it silver paper 
over a light, — suddenly they are shaking, the whole ban- 
quette is quivering and I am looking down its length to the 
man on the end to see if he is the one who is trembling, 
making the leaves rattle over my head. And he’s looking at 
me to see if I am the one. 


MURDER 


I am a cherry pie, a small and square one. I am warm, 
with others on the shelf, and I am glowingly inviting, and 
waiting. Now a hand takes me, gently lifts me, weighs me, 
and closes me into paper. Then I am in the deeper darkness 
of a pocket, jostling through the streets. 

I am on the enamel tiles of a kitchen table, alone, cool- 


ing. A bottle stands next to me, we are perhaps both waiting 


for the same thing. Hours go by, I am cold. 

The light changes and in this false light I seem to have 
lost my glow. Suddenly there is agitation about, the kitchen 
table is knocked and I am shoved against the bottle so that 
same of my crusty edge is broken off. At a certain moment, 
something has gone out of me. I am tired. It is dark and then 
I don't remember how long it was before they found me. 

What was it that went out of me? The same as went out 
of the old man, and just at that moment. Did you ever see a 
painting of a nude woman on a bed hanging over the bed of 
a dead man? Well, I was that painting. The glow I felt in 
the shop was the kindness, the love or deceit perhaps, it’s all 
the same, with which he would offer me to another. How 
better to express his feelings for another than to give me? — 
and ihe bottle too — yes. We were both waiting for the same 
thing. And when ihe boy smashed in the skull of the old 
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man, just at that moment, perhaps as I was hurtled against 
the bottle, all the man's kindness went out of me. My whole 
reason for being so sugar-glazed disappeared, along with his 
love, and that's why both of us, the old man and I lost all 


| sense of time. Who knows perhaps a whole day and another 


night have passed before they found us. 
They took the man away. I think they threw me away, 
but I don’t remember. 


Paris, 1954-55 


VENICE 


TRAIN 


The violet velvet she wore was too long for a jacket. 
«Una grande signora, » said Gianni as she passed us on the 
platform of the car, and went into my compartment. Gianni 
got off at Bologna, and I went back to the compartment, emp- 
ty now, but the violet robe draped over one of the seats. 

I read in a train, and I never look up when someone 
comes into the compartment. I suppose because I resent the 
intrusion. When I stood up to take a book out of my suitcase 
which was on the overhead rack, I saw in the mirror the 
woman sitting now beneath the robe. Her face was waxed 
and creamed, as velvet as the robe, she seemed white velvet 
against red lips. The tiny eyes in the bold square head said 
Austrian, maybe Swiss, Swedish. She never looked at me and 
she had not minded as would an Italian my not having ac- 
knowledged her entrance, her presence in the compartment. 

Then another woman was sitting next to her and this one 
was the kind who poses her sleep so not to disturb the halo 
of blond hair, each hair the same length, curled with the 
same iron, and the straight nose that squared off the bitter. 
mouth. If she had not held an Italian newspaper, I would 
have sworn that she was Karen Morley’s mother. Do you 
remember Karen Morley? Then this woman kneeled around 
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to the mirror behind her and I could see her pencilling her 
brows and her lashes preparing to get off at Prato. The white 
velvet woman never looked at her, nor did she look at me, 
looking at her. In the station in Bologna, she moved to the 
window seat opposite me and watched bemusedly, her tiny 
grey eyes kindlily observing. As I looked at her even so close- 
ly she never noticed me, we were the only two in the compart- 
ment. All through the tunnels to Florence she sat in her cor- 
ner and I by the window and she was always white and velvet- 
faced beneath the violet robe. 

Some hours later, «two more stations, » 1 heard the con- 
ductor say to her. She went out of the compartment and came 
back three times, and each time she came back the smell of 
soap was stronger, of more than one soap, soaps clean and 
cool, and her white velvet face always whiter, the curls of 
her permanent more set. She took down from the rack two 
bundles, transparent with roses, red and yellow, each just 
budding and measuredly arranged in cellophane papers. She | 
arranged the two bunches symmetrically on the seat opposite 
her. I could not tell the smell of soap from roses, nor can I 
now that she has gone. 

On the platform of the car she talked and talked brightly, 
Italian, with the conductor. « Arrivederla, » bowed the con- 
ductor as she went off into the blustery night, clutching to 
her violet velvet robe the two cellophanes of roses, a little 
white scarf spinning in the wind about her white velvet face. 

Is it because I’ve smelled the soap, the flowers, for so 
long now that I don’t notice it any longer? Or did it evapo- 
rate with her? As she becomes a memory, the perfume be- 
comes this story. 1 no longer remember her. 


OCTOBER 1 


Just what life do 1 bring to this bleached-bone rock of 
October, — or take away? My flesh-damp of city dress does 
not warm the stone, it denies it warmth by shutting out the 
sun. I am a usurper, invader; my flesh cannot stand on the 
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… sharp rock as can a snail’s, an ant's. Nor could a fish, but it 
would not presume to. 


I recognized the spot where I jumped yesterday, but the 
footprint is no longer mine; it is yesterday’s mine, a step of 


my childhood, of all my other selves. The spring of yesterday’s, 
and the spaces between are memories of me. 


Today I am scattering footprints among yesterday’s. When 
exactly will these too, become memories? When I am gone, 


| will I be memories to others as are my sandprints to myself? — 


when 1 am gone, and all my footprints are folded into sand. 


OCTOBER 2 


There is no air today, no heat, no cold. There is no time. 


We wait for season, not for hour. There is no light of hour; 


ten A.M. is June’s dawn and noon is evening. Time does not 
move, each moment is the day. I can smell each stone, wher- 
ever I look, and each person. 1 hear the sounds of all the 
things I can’t see but which are Venice. Each sound is in my 
room. 

These are mad days. I am inside that cat. I am in the 
silence of the twelve at table, the red leaves falling. 1 am 
their thirteenth at table. People are passing over a bridge, 
but I don't see the bridge. Half of death, half is life in 
everything. The sun is warm on my face but cold has my neck; 
it’s at my ear. I feel a breeze of someone’s passing me in the 
street, of my own arm when I raise it to ward off the last 
tired fly of summer. 

At the cafe on the Zattere, the faces are red. They are 
squeezing out the last warmth of the year. 


Venice, 1954 
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SANTORIN 


THE ISLANDS 


Across an azure morning of softest cloudless one-lighted- 
ness and shale pale green pocked with islands — gold. The 
only brights are the water’s darks and the cluster cf people 
at the quay at the cafe, grouped to the door’s shade, little 
people, little chairs, a table. The boat arrives once a week 
from Athens. 


SANTORIN 


— the black silence of Santorin, — 

The black heart of Santorin is a forest of iron, mushroom- 
ing over a false sea — the volcano core. 

— this charred drowned death that was once the proud 
crest, the crown of Minoa — 

— islands longing to rejoin, — 

— Phira — scab of a town of hollowed earthquaked and 
abandoned houses piled one on another — exiled to one — 
half an hour ass back’s climb from the sea to a rim of disas- 
ter — 

I have been here for four months and I have heard of 
no one dying, marrying, being born, have seen no one loving, . 
or kissing a child or each other. The Purgatory of Santorin 
is not only the donkeys’ --. 

— these stars know nothing of the scarred stoppage that. 
is Santorin — 


— the trembling paralysis of noon — 
| across the blazing roofs the heat moans through the: 
siesta-ed shutters. I reach out from my hard and naked bed! 
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| so that if it passes through my room it will touch me as a 
breeze. 

— six tall narrow rooms tunneling away from the hot 
face of the cliff through white-washed vaults, only the ring 


of donkey hooves above — 


— I go into my room like going into a temple coolth, a 
rose, a stone, a world away from donkey hooves, and silence — 

— smell of flit and gardenia, a night wind of lime and 
urine of incense inside the hot stones. 


Minas — 

— his sweet abandon into the dark sea, rolling burrow- 
ing onto the sand again and laughing. In again and out and 
on his back, hat over his face, his hand palm up and I put 
stones into it, and he rolls over laughing. The stones are our 
secret. 

— that little boned browned face of Minas as he turns 
away in happy embarrassment, — then the sudden unfocus 
of an eye, of all the parts as in the separation of death, prim- 
itive like his sudden laugh, and for what inner reason? 

How quickly he kissed my hand and said, « se agapo » 
just like I had said to him, and he holds fast to my hand 
when I hold it out to him from — P'm on the donkey — 

He is standing at my door, a surprise, holding flowers. 


— ivory mules waiting 

— a silver donkey frightened in the dust 

— the suede coolth of a donkey’s thighs — 

— the ears of a donkey like the black wings of a bird 
flapping above a gaudy cliff — 

— dust in the donkey trot, the drag of my hand through 
oleander leaves, lavender-deep walls and pumice dust — 

— sliding down 1000 feet through the juicy spongy pu- 
mice, the porous and fibrous pumice hollow and candied, to 
the black lava coolth of an indigo beach — a beach of dung 
balls and black pearls and alabaster — 
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This stone was created by my love on the sixth of Au 
eust 1955 — The date is important because if my love had 
not found it today, it might have washed and wasted on to 
sand. In the midst of it’s long long voyage I came and caught 
it and gave the voyage meaning by ending it and by celebrat- 
ing the perfection which so many times the sea had created. 
How many are lost without being recognized in love, like 
thoughts, and dreams — 


— flat and bounded sea, — 

— a band of dye against the sun fields of ash dust and 
stone — 

— this sweet silk Greek sea of an orange October-moon- 
ed night — 

— What is this new dimension of autumn, thrusting new 
nearnesses of lands that redefine a sea with estuaries and 
islands multiplied by clouds, crowding a light that once was 
All? 

I was glad when I asked the child, « What are you going 
to do with it? » and it said, «play with it.» And this just 
after Pd beaten the other child for swinging a live bird on a 
string, I didn’t beat him, I slapped the knife on his arm, the 
bread knife Pd grabbed to cut the bird free with. Then as it 
lay in my hand, as I went out the door, was that blood ‘at 
its mouth? I suppose it was — the way it flew, and all the 
brats about the beach rushed towards it to the edge of the 
sea until they could go no farther. «I didn’t do it, another 
did it,» whined the boy. 

Then we were on the donkey, the donkey-boy and I, — 
slowly moving between the black stone walls, over the new- 
rained sand and stones. In the field beside us I saw a boy’s 
head just above a lying donkey and some of the hardness about 
Greeks with animals went out of me. A girl came slowly to- 
wards him and in her cupped hands I knew there was a bird. 
But I pretended not to know so when the donkey-boy giggled 
and said «Look, another bird,» I said « Maybe it’s sick, » 
but I looked back and the girl was showing the bird to the 
boy, now she was giving it to him. «Let's go back,» I said 
to the donkey boy. The girl and the boy watched us approach- 
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_ ing between the narrow walls. The boy was holding the bird, 
| parting it's tall comb. I slid off the donkey and as I climbed 
| over the wall, top stones fell and frightened up the donkey 

and I was afraid that in the panic of falling stones and run- 
_ ning donkey, perhaps the children would run away. « What is 

it? » I must have said quietly enough because he didn’t try 
to hold it when I took it from him. « What are you going to 
— do with it?» «Play with it,» he said. I walked with it to- 
__ wards and over the wall, to my donkey and the donkey boy. 
The girl was running and yelling « Babas.» Two boys were 
up ahead watching as we on the donkey moved towards them. 
The boy too was calling now and people came running into 
the fields from near houses. If the father came I’d see him 
from the corner of my eye. Shall I hide the bird in my sack 
to protect it? I opened my hand just a little and it fluttered 
so I held it out towards the wall and it went off. The father 
was already down there on the other side in the field, the 
sobbing girl beside him. His dark face stopped because he 
saw that I was a foreigner. I called to him to «eat if you must 
God’s creatures, don’t play with them. » Of course they laugh- 
ed. I still heard their yellings and their laughing when I was 
saying to the donkey boy, « You didn’t point to where it land- 
ed, did you?» «No,» he said, and «when you are angry, I 
cry because I am angry too. » But after I let it over that wall, 
I remembered having seen the boy up close to the wall, look- 


ing over. 
Santorin, 1955 


SANTORIN AFTER EARTHQUAKE JULY ’56 


Santorin — that poor (wounded) blasted flank of rock 
in the sea. It has chosen a mad spot, or it’s a mad sea bottom 
that refused to stay bottom, and threw up Santorin. 

The people of Santorin, although they lived on the rim 
of Hell, refused to admit the Poem of Disaster, and they 
disgusted me with their immunity, and death. Now that Disas- 
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ter has overtaken them again, knocked their homes sky-high, 
they have become, although unbeknownest to themselves, part 
of, — the elements of — Poetry, so I cannot help but go to 
them, love them because, even if they have not accepted the 
Poem, the Poem has accepted them. They are like the Prod- 
igal Son. 


Silences: because in the day time we can see the shapes 
that once housed life, the silence is populated with memories 
— like the nights silence has always been, even before the | 
town was destroyed, when all were asleep. But when I (and I 
am the only one in all the ruined town who is sleeping here) 
— it was a door batting that woke me up, — when I went out 
to the door in the wall and looked across the moon’s reach 
of ruins, I knew that this was a new silence, — a silence even 
of memories sleeping, and now I could be afraid; so I lit the 
lantern and put it by my bed, my suitcase too, closed and 
ready, should the tremors begin again. 

— a cat sprang through my window 

— the swift shuffle of, is it a dog? — along the wall like 
a falling star. 

There is no sound of gull nor church bell, no voice of 
man nor agony of donkey, no arrival of ship to depart again, 
— there is only a break-away of stone of wall, a plumetting 
in dust to the sea below like the shadows of the small vultures 
that one never sees. And the sea is as oblivious of the island 
as it was before Santorin was hurled up from the sea’s bottom. 

To think that all this destruction was but 2 minutes of 
Destiny's touching just this spot, and so many, all these, — 
lives deranged, deprived — 

I suppose it is a lightening underground, a shivering of 
God, — but all in a second, everyone at once — it’s the 
contemporaneity of all’s suffering and being frightened — 

An earthquake is sadder than a bombing because a bomb- 
ing attacks from above, and at once you can see the damage, 
while in an earthquake the walls that you see, and with relief 
too, still standing, may be illusions; the earthquake attacks 
from beneath, and although the walls may still be standing, 
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if the foundation has been dislodged, the walls must come 


{ down, and so to build again — 


« There were two strong alongs » Antonia said as though 
shaking both her fists together at a punching bag, then a 


| crazy up and down. We huddled together, — ‘if we go down 


we go down together,’ — we waited, then I went out. Loukas 
went up to the magazzino and took the two kids. I went to- 
wards San Minas; it had gone too. I heard Loukas calling me; 
I couldn't see anything — » 

« Never again,» they said, as they came piling off the 
MOZXAOH in Pireus, — refugees now from Santorin. « It'll 
blow up again. » 

Loukas”, where I’d eaten all my meals, — it was the only 
restaurant in Phira, — was ripped open to the sky. There was 


i rubble now all about where once had been a meal-time hu- 


man-indoor scale of voices of sitting of singing, and drinking 
at tables; it now had the scale of an outdoor yard. 


I met Loukas again in Pireus when I came back from 
Italy, «Pm going back to Santorin to get what wine I can 
bring and sell in Pireus, the rest I’ll leave. Come, Pl show 
you a good wine, — I have three-hundred-fifty barrels.» I 
thought of the wine left in jars in Pompeii, in Crete, abandon- 
ed in other disasters, gone to powder after centuries, and I, 
smelling, sifting the powders to feel back to the life, the day 
of the escape to save life on the last day when it was still wine. 
And so this wine of Loukas’, what of it we didn’t bottle off 
to bring to Pireus to sell, would turn to powder and so, the 
little life of Phira on Santorin in 1956 would some day be 
measured, sniffed and dreamed back to by just such curious 
noses as my own — 

« Years? What year? Does it matter, — have there been 
years before us? There are none ahead. This is the end. » 


A black stove pipe hat sliding across the grass — it is a 
priest down in the quake-split lane of dust, walking — 
Beneath a whistling eucalyptus tree a man sits in a 
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salvaged chair, unshaved, half an unlit cigarette in his mous- 
tache — 

« Arostos » (sick) he calls to me, the little weeping one — 
eye — up, one — eye — down hunchback, an empty mug in 
one hand of the medicine just drunk, and an elbow lying 
across a gallon can of milk slop the doctor told him to drink; 
he hasn' drunk it and it's dusty, and warm now from the sun. 


It’s the half hours that are the meaningful ones, of eve- 
ning and of dawn — that's when we die and we are born, it’s 
when the earthquake came. 

Dogs take over at night and we in the day — that's fair 
enough — a tacit agreement — given nothing to eat in the day, 
they forage at night; so it is in all poor countries, — India, 
Mexico, destroyed Santorin, — 

After the earthquake ihey exterminated whatever dogs 
were left. I never see any, but now I am sleeping tonight on 
the beach at Camari, I’ve never seen a dog there all the days 
I’ve swam, only donkeys, and — (Minas, the donkey boy, 
bathing — the erotic pagan joy of rolling among the stones 
after swimming, like a puppy) — but now tonight I hear them 
all about; they know that I am sleeping on the beach. 

Moslems say that dogs are unclean because they are half 
human, and by the same token, they watch for me, they 
know that I am half dog. 

All that talent and sense of donkeys in the donkey men 
going to waste — the donkeys keeled right over in the earth 
tremors, as though electrocuted. 

Behind Phira, once a sweet and lightest life of pumice 
and tomato plants is now all a roaring of trucks and bull- 
dozers, for lights and soldiers; where donkeys had quietly 
daintied night after night is dust of Red Cross tents, a shack 
bank, customs, inoculation tent, boarded shops, a cafe of 
rescued tables beneath dusty fig branches — 

Soldiers from Salonika sing by night fires, as though 
Santorin was theirs. « Who do they think we are, — Greeks? » 
The men from Santorin say. 

They are an occupied people; one accepts it from God, 
not from man. 
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inde sullinieht- He Volees in my dreama are 
ut among into the blinding dawn to wait, I 
too, for the steamer to Athens. We are at least a thousand 
on the beach, — of beasts and bundles — the sun burns, its 
only eight o’clock in the morning; and Minas crawls in un. A 
der sacks to a shade hole and I crawl close and lay a hand in 
his — Pd withdraw it and so slightly he holds on to it. 00 


Santorin, 1956 


sa 
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NIGHT RIDER 


The street was bare. The skyscrapers loomed out of the 
darkness like abandoned tombs of vanished giants. A weak 
moon cut a wan, almost an artificial slice of light across the 
pavement. Jerry was not impressed by the scene. In fact, he 
did not see it. He was going home. And tomorrow he would 
leave his home. He had wife trouble. 

«Damn Vera,» he said. 

He walked, slowly and lonely, down the canyon of La 
Salle street in Chicago’s Loop. The fatigue of the job he had 
left at midnight hung upon him like a cloak, and like a cloak 
he gathered it around him in his numbness, 

Jerry turned east, towards State street and the subway.. 
He would take the train to the city limits and then another 
train far into Evanston, as he had done for five nights a week 
for the last five years. With the unconsciousness of habit, he 
dropped a nickel on a news stand and picked up a paper. He 
descended the concrete burrow leading to the subway, shoved 
two dimes to the ticket agent, without seeing the man behind 
the glass, and went still farther down into the earth to the 
subway platform, where he sank to a bench. There were a 
few men and women on the platform. Jerry did not see 
them. He looked at the headlines on his paper. He did not 
see them. 

«Damn Vera, » he said. 

A wind-blown fellow in rumpled clothes which had been 
neat a few hours ago sat down beside Jerry. The man had a 
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| violoncello, which he handled somewhat more tenderly than 
he would have carried a baby. He leaned the big fiddle 
against his shoulder, fished around the inside of his coat with 
the other hand and produced a half-pint bottle. He took a 
long swallow of the whiskey. The crowd did not mind. 

«Damp down here, » he explained. 

No one answered him. That did not frustrate the musician. 
He studied the grime on the vaulted walls of the tunnel. 

After a few moments of pondering he remarked, « This 
place looks older than the catacombs of Rome. » 

He took another drink and said, «And it is much 
dirtier. » 

The waiting passengers-to-be stared at him with bovine 
vacancy. The fiddler gave them up as hopeless. He wanted 
to talk, in spite of the crowd’s indifference, and adopted 
Jerry as an audience of one. 

« People are wonderful, » he said, « especially at midnight. 
Ever watch them? » 


« No,» Jerry allowed. 

« You should,» his new friend said. « Watching people 
is an education in itself. Just look at how they behave on 
the subway, for example. It’s marvelous to think that human 
beings can condition themselves so thoroughly. They’re as 
adaptable as monkeys and when they have learned a trick 
they remember it like elephants. » 

The musician was so pleased with the epigram he took 
another sip and savored it while he gathered his thoughts. 

« You think the train has a motorman, do you?» he 
asked. « How do you know the train has a motorman? You 
never see him, do you? The train could be run automatically, 
you know, like some elevators are. Push the button for your 
station, and there the train stops. 

«Sure the train has a conductor. You see him — some- 
times. One conductor to eight cars. What good is he to you if 
you want to know if the train stops at Addison Street, or if 
you get sick? They could very well do without a conductor. 
Just have a loudspeaker call out the stations. 

«In fact, the whole thing is practically automatic now. 
For all we know, the train runs automatically. The train stops 
automatically. The doors open automatically. People get on 
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automatically. The doors close automatically. The train starts 
automatically. » 

The musician paused, happy as if he had just finished 
Debussy’s Sonata for "Cello. 

Jerry did not hear the roar of the train as it poured 
through the tube towards them. He felt it. The shock wave 
of the air pushed in front of the train engulfed him and the 
shriek of the cars as they pulled up drowned out all other. 
noise. The people who tried to talk moved their lips but no 
sound came from them. 


«Come,» the musician said to Jerry, «let us follow the 
parade of the well-trained ponies into the train. » 

Jerry, in spite of the thoughts of Vera that kept nagging 
at the back of his head, watched the parade as they joined 
it into one of the cars. He found himself thinking that the 
fiddler had something, at that. 

There were no vacant seats, of course. Jerry and his friend 
balanced themselves in the aisle. The musician, in turn, bal- 
anced the violoncello with one hand. The passengers accord- 
ed it some of the respect the cave men had for the witch 
doctor’s wand. 

« That’s a whore, » the fiddler said. Jerry looked at the 
woman indicated by his friend. She did not look like a whore, 
Jerry thought. Only tired. 

The musician pointed to a man a few seats away. Jerry 
saw a Swede, tall and muscular, a lonely Viking. The Swede, 
full of gin, was muttering imprecations upon a stupid world, 
in Swedish and in English. 

«God damn fools, » the Swede said, « all of them. » 

The train lurched and stopped. A new wave of passengers 
carried Jerry and the musician on its crest farther down the 
car, opposite a student who had a combination briefcase and 
notebook open on his knee. Jerry found himself wondering 
what the man was studying. 

«Look at that guy,» the musician said as he pointed 
down the car, «a pickpocket. He watches the crowd as a 
fisherman hovers over a school of fish, careful not to make a 
ripple. He won’t do anything now. He knows we see him. » 

The pickpocket, a study in inconspicuousness, quietly left. 
the train at the next station. Jerry and the musician found 
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seats behind a couple of men who were arguing. The names 
_ of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were dropped. 
i « Never know what you’ll hear here, » the musician said. 
« Want to get in the argument? It would be all right, you 

know. » 

Jerry said, « No. » 

«Don’t talk much, do you?» the musician remarked. 
« That’s all right. I feel like talking. » 


Across the aisle a passenger started to light his pipe, caught 
himself in time, and stepped on the match. He repeated the 
process several times in the next mile, as the train emerged 
from the subway onto the elevated tracks. 

« He won't set anything on fire, » the musician comment- 
ed, « not even the world. » 

There was a fight in the front of the car. Jerry and the 
player watched it, without too much interest. 

When the fight showed signs of becoming serious, a pas- 
senger got up, poked both of the antagonists in the nose, and 
returned to his seat. The battlers subsided. 

« Bully for the vigilante, » observed the musician. « Just 
like the old west. » 


The musician reached for his inside coat pocket, thinking 
about a drink, decided against it, and said, « See the flower 
girl? » 

The flower girl was no girl. She was a woman of 60 with 
gray hair. She was small, with the figure of a sparrow, and 
with the bright, wary, and suspicious eyes of the sparrow. 
She held a bundle of faded blooms. 

« She hits every tavern on the near north side every night, 
selling flowers,» the musician said. «It’s a living, I guess. 
Maybe she makes more money than 1 do. » 

The man with the rooster stumbled on the train at the 
next stop. The man was an old colored man, skinny and with 
white hair. He looked like Moses. The fowl was gray with the: 
dirt and soot of Chicago. 

« This rooster am mystic, » the old man chanted. « Have 
your fortune told. This bird am psychic. » 

« Oh, Lord, This is where I came in, » the musician mut-- 
tered. «I mean,» he said, turning to Jerry, «this is where: 
I leave. Nice to have talked to you. » 


No 
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«Thank you,» Jerry said. The train slid to a stop and 
his friend and the violoncello were gone before he could think 
of anything more to say. It was Wilson Avenue. It had not 
occurred to either of them to ask the other’s name. 

Visions of the trouble with Vera still floated in Jerry. 
head, but his drunken friend had done something for him. 
Jerry could look around and see the world. He looked at his | 
fellow passengers again, almost in an effort to see through | 
them, wondering what were their troubles. 

He saw an actor, his hair carefully curled; a poet; a man 
with a bottle; a Salvation Army man, going home from a. 
night of good deeds; and a Junior Leaguer, going home on 
her mad money. On the seat back of him he heard a plumber 
talk and describe how he was building his home, brick by 
brick. 

He saw two lovely immigrant girls, who looked more like 
debutantes than the Junior Leaguer, and a bebop man with. 
his horn. Another fellow read the Racing Form. He reminded 
Jerry of a character in a gangster movie. There were the 
lushes who had been to a stag and couldn’t stop singing, « Show 
Us the Way to Go Home. » 


The train went on, stopped, and went on through the 
sleeping city. The doors opened and closed, spewing forth 
riders and sucking them in. They were the people who enable 
a metropolis to exist through the night. There were electri- 
cians, postal workers, printers, and policemen; waiters, nurses, 
bartenders, dishwashers, scrubwomen, and chorines. 

Dim streets flashed .past, far below the tracks, and now 
and then a lighted window loomed through the darkness for 
a moment and was gone. 


The train was far up on the north side by now and was 
beginning to seem bare, compared with the cattle car appear- 
ance it had downtown. Some of the remaining passengers, 
Jerry saw, were the homeless men who, lacking even the price 
of a cot on Skid Row, make a hotel of the « L. » It is a long 
way from Jackson Park to Howard Street. By transferring, at 
judiciously selected stations, to trains going in the opposite 
direction, the men make several round trips on a single fare. 


It kills the night. The sleep is an interrupted sleep but it is 
better than no sleep at all. 
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There was, Jerry noted with a start, a woman among the 


' sleeping men. And the woman had a child on her lap. Her 


eyes were red from crying. The child was awake, too exhaust- 


ed to nap. Both mother and child were soiled and ragged, 


like the sleeping men. Madonna and Child of the city. It came 
to Jerry that Giotto or one of the Dutch primitives would 
have been touched by the scene. 

The woman and child got off at the next to the last sta- 
tion. Now there was only Jerry, a couple of other night riders 
and the bums who had gone too far to get a free ride back 
across the length of the city. The train rolled into the Howard 
Street station and the voice of the conductor came out of 
nowhere crying, « All out, end of the line, all out. » 

The night riders obeyed the command, all but one. Jerry 
took a deep breath of the damp air rolling over the platform 
from Lake Michigan. The man who had failed to obey the 


« All out » order was dragged from the car and deposited on 


| the wooden floor of the platform, still in a stupor. 


There were other people, most of them unkempt men jet- 
tisoned from earlier trains. A boy of about 10 came to Jerry 
and asked, « How do I get back to the south side? » 

« Go over to the platform on the other side of the tracks, » 
Jerry answered, « and take the train there. » 


« Oh, » said the boy. 

Jerry understood he had not told the child anything he 
did not already know. What the boy wanted was money. 

« What’s the matter, son? » Jerry asked. « No fare? » 

The boy nodded. Jerry gave him a half dollar. The boy 
disappeared in a hurry. Somewhere, along the long ride, the 
cloak of fatigue had dropped from Jerry, and along with it 
his loneliness and his numbness. 

A little policeman with a big cigar came along. He barked 
at the drunks, frisked a nervous young man, and sent the 
homeless old men back to Skid Row. His voice carried authori- 
ty and he had no trouble. He seemed to Jerry a miniature 
Javert, who separated the sheep from the goats. The sheep to 
go on into Evanston, to their warm, snug, smug pens. The 
lost and dirty goats to go on wandering through the night, 
hungry for food and for something more than food; uncom- 
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fortable, uncomforting, unable to be comforted, perhaps even: 
unwilling to be comforted, and yet somehow free. 

«It’s the same every night, » the policeman remarked in. 
passing. « I know them all. » 

«I don’t know about you,» Jerry thought, « but I feel! 
as if I know all of them, every last one of them, throughout : 
the length and breadth of the world. » 

It was with a feeling of communion that Jerry waited for: 
the shuttle train to take him into Evanston. The world, he: 


saw, was wide, if not handsome, and there were more problems; 


than his in it. As he looked down from the platform upon the 
neon river that was the shops and bars of Howard Street, it! 
came to him that he had a home, a center in the wilderness | 
of the universe. And he knew, as he had known long ago, 
that he loved Vera. She was part of him, and he would not 
leave her. The knowledge gave him strength and the strength 
gave him peace. 

« Strange, that ride of mine through the night, » he said. 
« Thank you, my drunken fiddler, for opening my eyes. » 

The shuttle train came at last, two worn and easy-going 
wooden cars left over from the World’s Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. Jerry boarded it and gave the conductor a nod and 
a dime. Soon the train blinked its way into Evanston. Jerry 
spread his newspaper. He did not read much of it, but he 
browsed through it, relaxed. As he walked home, after saying 
«Good night » to the conductor at his station, he looked at 
the stars. 
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HERO SONG 


There was no repose. 


We think or them 
at the boundaries 

crows of a carrion world , Tie i 
natural to the cold Ne 
driven forward, forced back. 


caw, caw, caw, 


II 


He was a light in our restlessness, 
shedding no light 
but luminous in himself — 


an electric cloud, 
embodied, 
a torso foreign to our despair. 
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Death 
does not come down upon us. 
We wait for him. 

For the great carnal striker 
to level our pride. | 


Brides to our future, 
we hear the crows cawing. 


Away! away! 


fear is mysterious 
to instill resistance. 


We resist at the boundaries of the day 
the first light we have seen. 


The incandescence of the dead. 


y 


Love, he said, 
will eat away the empire © 
until chaos remains. 


OF THE ART 


we said the honey was rare. 


We said: the child 


has gathered color from the rose itself. 


TS 
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And she, angry, said, 
obscurely defending her self-esteem: 


The child has no care 
or lacks skill. 
This skill, 
we said, is not a thing learned 
but a thing loved. 


Observe 
how free from all other will 
but the rose itself 
the child’s hand moves; 
this color, so related, by and ardor 
no later knowledge may increase, 
is all that art comes to 
or love or life seeks. 


Christ himself torn on the cross 
knowing Man’s agony 

no greater passion known to us 
in a painted face 

whose blotched intensity 

has reached beauty. 


See, we said, how directly the bees 
fly to the heart of the rose, 

or these children, 

who have not been diverted 

by vanity of exhibits, criticisms, 


values, great works, 
efforts, achievements, 
rivalries, denials, purposes, 


travel the way that is obscured to us 
to the place where the rose grows. 
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The war is all about us, the falling away, 
despair, our joy 

is like a world to come 

or a world past, near and far. 

«green leaf day,» I said. 


There is no more 
than gold of your eye or 
lips smiling, curve of, 
to read by. 


This known wonder 
returns, or we return to it, 

as if remembered 

and yet rare, never before known so. 


This is «the owl of Minerva 
that flies by night; » too late, too soon, 
the knowing. 


Eve, Eve, Eve, 
in Strangeness, 
come with me. 


A E a cil lie Is 


It is as if the Garden were always here, 
even in fear, 
the certain end of the night 
old Paradise. 


E 


THE GREEN LADY 


An are 


My Lady rode out from her green house 
and her eye in the bright of noon 

was bright with another light than the sun's ? 
distilled from a green as the green sap runs, 
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dark of the earth, fire of the air, 
brightness of May, green of the leaf. 
My Lady rode out in the fields of noon 
to claim the Adam as her own. 


To claim the Adam as her own she rode 
upon his wedding day. 

His Mother heard the horns of May 

like jackdaws in a bright peach tree. 

She saw in her loved son's sleeping eye, 
like fruit of the garden into which we die, 
the dreams of the night that were so bright 
the dreams of the light of day. 


My son, my son, the good dame said: 
Think of your dear heart's bride 

that our good Lord to please you by 
took from out of your side. 

The other world, all green and gold, 
shone in her poor son’s eye. 


Dear Christ upon Grief’s holy tree 

gave the body of this world to thee. 

To save this world from that other world 
he took the cross upon his back 

and he was born and died. 

She laid his wedding clothes out black 
upon the white white bed. 

She laid her fond light hand upon 

his heavy head. 


Across the fields between two worlds 

the fairy hosts of day 

went out like streams in the moving grass 
where no true breezes were. 

The rivery green of the bright spring wheat 
waved in the still still air. 
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I hear another world, poor Adam said: 
Another world I see! 

The flesh of this world is dark today. 

The joys of my heart pass away 

like a host of folk that through the grass 
appear to be poppies to this world’s eye. 


All lightness they are, of another air, 
like childhood’s joy they pass, 

the poppy fires in the green field’s hair, 
the sunlit ghosts of the month of May! 


The church bells rang their loud alarm 
against the brightnesses of day. 

Adam and his true bride went within 

the Church that would undo Great Sin. 
The holy sacrament of life and death 
guarded the the concourses of breath. 


The holy vows like angels stood 

to guard the doors of their hot blood. 
The bands upon their fingers bright 
shone like lanterns for the night. 

This Wedding will undo Great Sin! 

the bells rang out to the still of day. 
The groom and bride were wed within. 


The Lady rode to her green house, 
bright as noon her eye. 

And with her rode like a ghost of noon 
immortal Adam, green as the leaf, 

red as the flower bright with sleep. 


Two Adams there were where our Lady smiled. 
One by his bride stood, and one grown wild 
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ali green green joy in , the world Mar. can not die, 
his broken heart a bright peach tree 
in that false wood that can not grieve, 
__ his double soul like the air on fire 
in that false garden burned for her, 


Our Lady of Green Desire. 


COME, LOVE, AND LOVE 


The burden to bear is invisible 
is air on the shoulders 
yet weighs an alp on the mind. 


Time is pleased to begin. 
Let in the audience, raise the curtain, 
push the players out upon the stage. 


MAN IS CONDEMNED TO DEATH: 
A CHILD IS BORN. 


Outside his mother’s window 
bees flash gold on honeysuckle’s white. 
Protagonist straight from the womb, 
_Inheritor of the Wisdom of the Race, 

Tomnoddy, 

Culprit, 

Lover, 

Priest, 

born of one Man and Woman, 
Maxwell’s Demon, Anti-Chance, or God, 
unable to speak, 
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inflates his lungs AVC, 
and bellows woe in his mother’s ear. 


MAN IS CONDEMNED TO DEATH: 
A CHILD IS BORN. 


The puppy whimpers and the kitten mews, 
the calf lows and the newborn baby screams, 
Godparents take the oath for him, 

for this illiterate newcomer to the stage 

of wily players who speak at once 

from both sides of the mouth, 

« And I Renounce 

The Devil And AU His Works And Pomps. » 
Now water drops on the face 

of one who takes his place 

in curved and limited space. 


Moss preens the stone 
amid the stream’s glitter. 
Death will not yet arrive 
in his spectral litter. 

Far away is Death. 


Here hedge hyssop grows, 
wild thyme, wood ivy 

climbs the wall. 

Trees bear fruit out of reach. 


As larks shake 

the sapling bough, 

as spiders weave 
glowwebs on the bark, 
now, even now, 
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DEATH SPEAKS HIS WORD. 


His sentence will be heard 
but not believed. 


Under cold cloth, the flesh, 
naked, shivering, 
would be at peace. 


In the next room, children 
plead for another hour in time 
before they sleep. 


What has become of the promise 
made in a flight of pigeons across fountains 
in the park where children used to sing? 


What has become of the promise 

felt richly in the grape, not full shape, 
not yet purple on the vine when sunlight 
measured long lines of orchard? 


What has become of the promise? 
Has it passed into the mouth of the horn 
of silence and eternity? 


Night is one part silence, one part bell. 
We who need not tell the secret 

still rehearse the words, cannot forget 
twisted wire of words. 
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Under cold cloth, the shivering 
naked breast cannot be still, 
cannot rest. 


Several times twice several times he fell 
stumbling into Hell. 

Lying prone, his money or sweetheart gone, 
he tried to rise from the ground 

but found his body all one wound. 


Twice many falls to count he took 
without warning, or knowing beforehand 
where he was going. 

Landed in the dirt, sick, shaken, 

badly hurt. 


Wine or shine of morning's aprilmay 

made him bounce up from the ground with a bound 
and lark-like fly singing the day. 

But nightfall or sudden squall 

forced him down. Again he fell 

in the midst of the condition, Hell. 


The burden to bear is invisible 
is air on the shoulders 
but weighs an alp on the mind. 


While Mars and Venus drive their fires 
through heaven's breadth 
Mar's modern son, born of Copernicus, 


sways giddily on the gig of the Universe Toy 
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he cannot wind or break, 
not made for his sake. 


Insecurity, the psychic dread, 
increases the neurosis, 

fed by depression, war, homelessness, 
by failure to love, 

by faith put out, 

a headlight darkened on a hairpin turn. 
The burden born 

is the cross of doubt. 


The burden to bear is invisible 
is air on the shoulders 
yet weighs an alp on the mind. 


er Ain bota e big “ Là 


During the time of the Bomb of Atom 
men sent up a universal groan. 

Ah! to be loved, to be at peace, 

to believe, to be relieved 

of the sense of personal loss. 

And each fell for the first time 
under the weight of his cross. : 


During the time of the Bomb of Atom 
men said, looking at one another, | 
my Brother, my Brother. 
But each had in mind himself | 
and no other. 


Come, love, and love 
that long forever we live 
today, tomorrow and | 
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day after, tomorrow, 

next year and ever ever 

je day after day. y 
an The thought of each 
Om will complete the other’s thought 

until the Prince of Beauty, God 

is caught between our glances 

like a beam of light 

no dark, dread or doom 

can utterly disperse 

though life can be, is, 

times not numbered, gloom 

partial or total gloom. 


Falling is one thing, rising another. 
As often as not no brother says: 

Up, Up, Pll help with my hand, 
raise you, support you, 

until you can stand alone. 


Many fall who fear to rise. 


The invisible burden 
is air on the shoulders 
yet weighs an alp on the mind. 


Down 
Down 
and downdown 
a man totters and falls 
under the burden he bears. 


Can any find 
that Cyrenian Simon or Samaritan 
to bind his wound or lift self’s burden, 


carry it for a quarter of a mile? 
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it is easier borne this way or that ı way, 
we can rise and walk miles 

in the midst of hell’s condition 
accompanied by love, the soul’s physician. 


Come, love, and love, 
since that first fall 

take our falls together, 
elevate groans to sighs, 
sighs to songs 

and sing to one another. 
What should we praise 
but the world as Love! 


DOWN 
DOWN 
and downdown. 


Make a rhythm of it, 
break the falls 


twice many more to take. 


At deep night o’clock 
lovers wing the bird of passion’s dream 
through the air of the burning bed. 


At deep night o’clock 
words win nothing, 

but sighs, all sighs sighing 
iell nearest, dearest, 

a long poem, soft, loud, 
blood beats out 


men ee cli teren > 
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This is the love poem 


il 


This is the love poem | 
lasting long as be? 
ever, never ending ever. Car 

3 This is the canticle a 
E rocking the rib-cage = 

| 1 telling love’s time. y 

| 4 È 

| A This is the poem : 

| y moving with the bird from sigh to sigh 4 
through the air of the burning bed Y 

| È at deep night o’clock. Fo 

124 * | 


a O Lord of Eden bi: 
Try again a 

Man and Woman 

To inherit bliss 

But forewarn them! 


| 
£ 
* 
po 


The apples are poisoned. 
The tree, if touched 
. e Explodes a shower of words. 


O Lord of Eden 
Try again 

Man and Woman 

To run in the wind 
Soft as leopard’s fur. 


Bring them again O Lord 
Long long on Eden nights 
The Ferris Wheel of the World ex 
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turning round 
turning round 
turning round 


In its own undimmable lights. 


__—_———_——————P€— a. MT 


THROUGH THE WINDOW WILLIE 


Through the window, Willie 
through the window, 

the hop-scotch gang 

jumps the daylight song, 
long daysong 

in red rose shine 

glinting garden quiet, 
one-legged hop 

over children's age. 


Willie, Willie, È 


come when you're called. 
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Hidden seekers 


hide in the berry bushes; | 
green leaves tickle their heads. i 
Willie is hiding, | 
where can he be? ì 

} 

3 

My son read about Moses veil 4 
: 


and Aaron’s rod, 
named three in the trinity 3 
made in the image 


and likeness of God. 
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Willie made a poem 

for Willie, 

about Willie, 

from the yellow poppy day, 

hid in the bush of a poem. 
Green leaves rhymed his head, 
spread his hands 

in rhythm 

against the grass. 

Willie made a poem 

in the image 

and likeness of God. 

Willie knew George, 

a comfort friend, 

and seasoned hidden-seeker, 
George, a « do-boy » « run-boy » 
« take-it-boy » « hit-it-boy. » 

O boy! Let George do it. 

I won't do it, 

let George do it. 

The neck pains 

where it should bend over the work. 
What Willie won’t do is «for let.» 
Let George do it! 

God Help George! 


My son will grow up to be... 
What about whatabout, 

my coming son, 

the poem becoming for Willie 
His Poem? 

Let George do it! 

O no, no, mother never can 
tell a man’s business to a man, 
not this timeplay, 

get away George! 

The poem grows 
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from bush to greater bush — 
to tree to whole forest, 

leaves flutter against the eyes. 
Moses needed that veil, 

he had what is seen 

made in the image 

and likeness of God. 

Willie with Aaron’s rod 
blossoms, poems the air. 
What becomes Moses 
becomes Willie’s shield: 

to see and not be seen. 


Willie, come when you're called. 
Willie is hiding, 


where can he be? 


My son is a healthy boy. 
Give him a string 

to pluck with this thumb 
and fever will come, 

song roll from his throat 
until the one-legged hopper, 
drunk with the last note 

is a head burning 

among cool leaves. 


Willie is a healthy boy, 


dear, come in. 


The hop-scotch gang 
and hidden seekers 

jump their way 

on a one-legged hop 
through a world 
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Hide in the intellectual bush; 
words cover, discover, 


| disguise, evade, evangelize; 


change from green to gold. 

How far is it to the impossible: 

the bewitching of Morgan le Fay! 
Willie old Merlin, | 
lie concealed 

in a forest of words 

to be, to be... 

The poem becomes a bush of briars 
made in the image 


and likeness of God. 


Willie, come when you’re called. 
Willie is hiding, 
where can he be? 
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BARBARA HOWES 


CHIMERA 


After a fearful maze where doubt 

Crept at my side down the terrible lightless channel, 
I came in my dream to a sandspit parting 
Wind-tossed fields of ocean. There, 
Lightstepping, appeared 

A trio of moose or mules, 

Ugly as peat, 

Their trotters slim as a queen’s. 

« Hippocampi! » cried a voice as they sped 
Over black water, their salty course, 

And away. From the heaving sea 

Then sprang a fabulous beast 

For its evening gallop. 

Head of a lion, goat’s head rearing 

Back, derisive, wild — the dragon 

Body scaling the waves; each reckless 
Nature in balance, flying apart 

In one. How it sported 

Across the water, how it ramped and ran! 
My heart took heart. Awaking, I thought: 
What was disclosed in this vision 

Was good; phantom or real, 

I have looked on a noble animal. 
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FOR A FLORENTINE LADY 


At death’s door: how is it — 

On the edge of that old mountain, looking out 
Through windows of a darkened villa 
On and on, far across Florence? Mist — 
Insatiable and dull — 

Hoods the ground, and those 

Loved and clean-cut forms go shapeless, 
Dim. Dear Lady, 

Can we then help you move 

Through realms of mist 

By seeing you so clear, 

Who greeted us erect and sure? 


II 


At death’s door: how was it — 

From the final edge of suffering, looking back 
On all the sunlit, terraced years, 

Back and back, far across Europe? Death — 
Insatiable and cruel — 

Stabbed the air, and those 

Loved and clean-cut forms went shapeless, 
Fell. Dear Lady, 

Could we have helped you move 

Through realms of dark 

By seeing you so clear, 

Who greeted us erect and sure? 
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BALLADE OF THE INVENTORY: IN 


Crying havoc through its recumbent 
Oval mouth, the chandelier 

Is, from below, a virulent 

Iron mask; to one less near, 
Indifferent, it becomes a mere 
Distasteful fixture, number nine 
Marked on the inventory here, 
While the wind harries the great pine. 


Item: one terrace with cement 
Flooring, a locked armoire, five clear 
Panes — en guillotine — a bent 


i} 


+ 
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Brass curtain rod, nine rings, a fear 

Of things unlisted, a chiffonier 

That teeters; two sponge-racks, one tine 
Missing; all form a lavaliere — 

While the wind harries the great pine — 
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Or silken noose. What treasure spent, 
What pride of possession, on this gear 
Dusty, dimmed, impermanent, 
Provisional. When nothing's dear 

To anyone alive, a queer 

Melange remains. The sweet woodbine 
Flaunts from a wall its green revere, 
While the wind harries the great pine. 


Etched poet of Provence, veneer i 
Peeling from your frame, we drink this wine : 
To do your honor. Could you but hear, o 
While the wind harries the great pine! ; 
3 
1 
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MURREY HARGROVE 


THE PARABLES OF ARRIVAL 


The first indication, the summer sun 
Returning to a more generous year, 

Our bodies, minds, and hearts emergent 

In measuring warmth 

(We prayed for those acquitted:) 

The still masterful sun, more gentle this year, 
Visited all our celebrations 

(We prayed for those acquitted.) 

From elsewhere came news of desolation in the fields, 
In beautiful Roman print and photograph 

In marvelous alteration of grey; 


We sent help and planted against bad yields. 


I stood beside the ocean and desired 

To still the freezing question warmed over 

In the time for the construction of joy, 

The difficult death 

And the masterful tide, 

The beautiful death like the eclipse of the sun, 
Honor to the far-seeking 

And the masterful tide. 

The pretense of death to the destruction of joy 
Though our feet were warm in the sand by the sea 
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Sh Invalidated the chartered question, sg 
Swept the broken shells that time would destroy. 


The labors of love and the passionate prayer, 
Ni The making of bread, the labors of mirth, 
Y Celebrate the air 
i And the earth’s fertility, 
The labor of fortification of the seed, 
Confirming the bride’s assurance 
And the earth’s fertility. 
The triumph of birth re-enacted in Tennessee, 
The necessary theft of the piper’s son, 
The frequent feasts of the fables in rhyme, = 
Still answer the groan of Christ on the tree. è 


The valid labor bequeathed by the heart, | 
| 
| 


‘Now the circle of safety is complete, 

All the martyred have attained to sainthood, 

The weapons are mastered that threatened the earth, 
The clever deposed 

In gregarious defeat. 

Thus already the newborn to the summer seek 
Independence of gesture 

bs In gregarious defeat. 

The guilt in our instinctive speech waits unconsumed 
And unattended since the midsummer fires 
Smoldered in the stolid European rain. 

How many years can we remember 

Since the breath of innocence was last exhumed? 


| With the first justifications of Cain 

When pacts were bawded about by sanction 
di (Only behind parable love was secure,) 
Some have made entreaty: 

Thus may my son Tom. 


And you Margery, Saville, Rachael, Richard Stryker, 
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Thus may my son Tom. 

| Heretofore we spoke a parable of arrival; 
_ The winter was completed with Mozart, 


e 


ET he luxuriant spring, fabulous autumn, 
Make service now to the sons survival. 


(John Thomas Hargrove, born June 24, 1953) _ 


POEM IN THREE PARTS 
| 


m. Of the finest 


4 charred asbestos 
we have made for Thee Fr 
iridescent feathercoat Bl 


that, 


though we try Thee, 


4 Thou shalt be preserved. 

ing 

| di Calmly, Great Phoenix, 
e. approach our tempered fire. 


12 In blazing 

neoteric feathercoat 
all will be easy 

as childbirth. 
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You are not young alone 
whose years are twenty 
though, alas, too few numbers 
are truly arbitrary. 


III 


Whence the fire wherein 

our own Phoenix was consumed? 
I tell you, it was the fire 

of the Phoenix” own heart. 


Yes, 

Some are old (500 

years) before the races start: 
By these ashes 

inform the eternal dust. 


MY LOVE, THE LEAVES ARE FALLING 


My love, the leaves are falling 
And great flocks of birds blot the air, 


Come back and share this death with me. 


Love, you left, scattering your pearls 
Like my days now, gone helter skelter 
With no strand to knit them 


_ No cord to keep them 


Close to me. 


What are days? Your eyes 
All I can recall of day’s essence. 
Love, bring back my breath to me. 


The wind is stabbing the oak leaves 
And the radio plays music sad and low 


Of love, so many loves like ours — 


Of memories and moments, 
Embraces turned trite in the latest song, 
But the music, like autumn, 
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Rescues these things from dross 
And gathers the leaves all in a bundle. 
Love come back and light this death for me. 


THE ORCHARD 


Pity this poor flesh 
Which seeks the perfect 
and the pear of love 
Though the mind is manacled 
in the mesh 
Of days, and vague figures 
Through the branches move. 


Pity this dumb ghost 

That moves among the 
moonlit boughs 

Forever seeking what most 

Hearts never had to lose. 


PETER. pri | pi a En Lee fat 


Pity the fruit in the summer wind, 
The ego touch and the wormy hand. 
Shiny hearts cannot rescind - 

The mystery of a loveless land. 


My heart, pity the ghost that moves 
Through all my flesh and never loves. 
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A COUNTRY TALE 


There was a wood-path running along the stone fence 
| at the western edge of a wood. Outside the fence the open 
i landscape lay calm and golden, already marked by the hand 
of autumn. The large fields were empty, the harvest was 
gathered in and only the rakings were left, set up here and 
there in low stacks. Some way off, on a field road, a last 
cartload was rolling toward the barn in a cloud of golden dust. 
The distant woods to the North and South were brownish- 
green, gently and gravely gilt or rusted by the sun of long 
summer days. The woods to the west were deep blue, from 
time to time a faint blue tinged the fields as well, where a 
flight of wood-pigeons rose from the stubble. Along the fence 
the last honeysuckles upon limp stalks, were giving out their 
farewell fragrance, and the bramble already had scarlet leaves 
and black, ripe berries. But the depth of the forest was still 
green, a summer-vault, and where the beams of the afternoon 
sun fell through the verdure it became luminous and filled 
with promise, like May foliage. The path wound in and out, 
and up and down, the forest slopes. It swerved towards the 
fence, as if it meant to unite the wood-world with the open 
… country, then shrank back again as if in fear of giving away 
a secret. 

A young man, bareheaded, in a riding-coat, and a young 
lady in a white summer frock came walking along the path. 
Her frock, Greek in drapery like that of a dryad, with the 
belt just below the breasts, trailed lightly on the ground and, 
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as she walked on, rolled a dry beech-nut of last year along, , 
as a wavelet plays with a pebble on the beach. She let her: 
dark eyes under long lashes glide lovingly and happily over: 
the forest scenery, like a young housewife going through her 
house, and finding everything in good order. 

They walked along slowly and easily, they were at home 
in the wood and belonged to it. Their clothes and carriage: 
told that they were a young squire and squire’s lady of the: 
fair, rich green isle. 

Where the path took off and ran over the fence towards | 
the fields she stood still and gazed out into the distance. To | 
her companion, who stopped with her, it was as if he did not 
himself see the landscape before them, but only through her 
knew that it existed, and what it meant. It became infinitely 
lovely within her eyes and mind, lovelier than itself, a silent 
poem. She did not turn towards him, she rarely did so, and 
very rarely on her own offered a caress. Her form and colour, 
the fall of her rich dark hair and the lines of her shoulders, 
her long hands and slim knees, in themselves were caresses: 
her entire being and nature was to enchant, and she craved 
for nothing else in life. On his way to the wood he had ponder- 
ed the problem of the vocation of man, now he thought: « The 
vocation of a rose is to exhale scent, for that reason do we 
plant roses in our garden. But a rose on its own exhales a 
sweeter scent than we could ever demand of it. It craves for 
nothing else in life. » 


« What are you thinking of now that you tell me not? » 
she asked. 


He did not answer at once, and she did not repeat her 
question, but climbing the smooth-worn path across the fence 
for a moment shaded her eyes with her hand against the light, 
then seated herself where she stood, her hands folded round 
her knees. From far away her frock, catching the sun, would 
now be visible like a golden-white flower in the green. He 
sat down in the shade of the trees, where his eyes could rest 
on her form, The air here at the edge of the wood was clear 
and warm, the light full and timeless, the stubble-fields breath- 
ed a generous sweetness. A pale-blue moth came and settled 
upon a sun-baked stone beside her. 
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He did not want to break up their happy hour in the 
wood, and remained silent for a while. 

«I was thinking, » he said at last, «of the old people 
who lived here before us, and who cleared and broke and 
ploughed this land. They will have had to begin their work 
over and over again. In very old days they had bears and 
wolves to fight, then Wendish pirates and invaders and then, 
later again, hard and unsparing masters. But were they to rise 
from their graves, on a harvest-day like this, and to look out 
over the fields and meadows before us, they might still 
consider that it had been worth their while. » 


« Oh yes, » she said and looked up towards the blue sky 
and the clouds. « And they will,» she added, « have had real 
fine hunting, with those bears and those wolves. » Her voice 
was as clear as a bird’s, with a faint ring of the island-dialect, 
like a melody, to it. She talked as if she played. 

« And they might then, today,» he said, « forget the 
wrongs done them. » 


«Oh yes,» she said once more. «It is all a long time 
ago.» She smiled a little to herself. « Now you are thinking 
of a peasant, » she said, « since you talk of wrongs. » 

« Yes, » said he, «1 was thinking of a peasant. » 

« And why,» she asked, «are you digging your old 
peasants out of the mould to bring them with us into the wood 
today? » 

«I might tell you why, » he said, but sat on silent. 

«You are a clever, wise, learned man, Eitel, » she said. 
« Your land is better worked and looked after than the land 
of your neighbours. People talk about you and your reforms 
and inventions. The King himself has said that he would there 
were more like you in his country. You give more thought to 
your peasants’ welfare than to your own. You have been away 
for years in foreign countries to study new farming systems and 
how to make their lot easier and happier to them. And yet 
you speak as if you were in debt to them even now. » 

« I may be in debt to them even now, » he said. 

«I remember,» she said thoughtfully, «that one day 
when we two were children and were walking together in the 
wood — just like now — you began telling me of the wrongs 
done, in old times, to the peasants in Denmark. I was older 
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| than you, but you spoke so gravely that I forgot my dolls for: 
‘your tales. I almost believed, then, that the Lord God must: 
have decided to create our whole world over again, and that: 
you must be one of the angels whom he had chosen to assist > 
him in the task. » 

« You were the angel, I think, » and smiled a little, « who» 
had the patience to listen to the fantasies of a lonely boy.» 
They sat in silence for a while, thinking of the time of’ 
which they were talking. | 

« Today,» she said, «1 know a little more about the : 
world, and I do not think that it is going to be created over’ 
again, — not in our time. I do not know, either, that one must : 
think it unjust that there be both noblemen and peasants on; 
the earth, any more than there be both pretty and plain. 
people upon it. May I not brush my own hair without grieving | 
for the sake of the women who have got thin, dull dair? » - 


He looked at her long silky ringlets, and called to mind 
the many times that he had loosened them and wound them 
round his fingers. | 

« But to you,» she went on, «it is as if it were all your 
fault that there be poverty and distress in the world. It is as 
if you were tied with a rope to those old peasants of whom 
you talk. » 

« Yes, I may be tied to them with a rope, » he said. 

She sat silent for a long time, her hands round her knees. 
« If I had been a peasant’s wife, » she said lowly and happily, 
- «you would not have taken me. » 

He did not answer her. He was seized and transported, as 
often before, by the fact of her nature being so entirely without 
shame. She blushed easily, with joy or pride, but never with 
guilt. And that, he reflected, was why he found peace with 
her as with no other human being. He had heard and read, 
and he knew from his own experience, that a man’s love of a 
woman never for a long time outlives possession. But he had 
been the lover of this young lady, his neighbour’s wife, for 
two years. Her little daughter, up at her husband’s house to: 
which the wood belonged, was his. And his desire and his 
tenderness were stronger today than two years ago, so strong 
that he had to hold himself back so as not to draw her to him 
or to kneel down before her and kiss her hands in sweet, 
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wild gratitude. It would be the same, he felt, were they to 

live to old age. And it was not by her beauty or her gentleness 

that she did hold this happy and painful power over him. 
It was because she knew not shame nor remorse, nor rancour. 
i After a while he also reflected that in her last words to him 
she had spoken the truth. 

« You, » he said at length in a changed voice, low as her 
own, « you have never wronged the people whose lives were 
in your hand. Your family, your fathers, have lived in good. 
understanding with the peasants on their land, as with the 
land itself. » 

« My family and my fathers were like others, I think, » 
said she. « Papa had got such a temper! When he had taken 
something into his head, it would have to be done, — he did 
not worry much whether it was reasonable or not. » 


- «But the name of your fathers, » said Eitel, «has not 
i been loathed by the people who served you. Your harvesters 
have sung while they reaped their fields. » 
She thought the matter over. « Have you got the barley 
in, with you? » she asked. 
« Yes, it is in, » he answered, « except for a little in the 


lower field and a bit in ‘Mylady’s Paddock.’ » 


« It would not make much difference to you, I do not 
think, » she said after a moment, « whether they sang or not 
while they reaped for you. That is what I have been wonder- 
ing about many times, Eitel, — what have you gained by 
your toils and your travels and your studies? It has made you 
a stranger amongst your equals. You do not take much pity 
on your friends, be they ever so unfortunate in cards or in 
love. And if you sell them a horse, you will know what price 
to ask, and stick to it. But when you are trading with a 
peasant you will feel, I think, that you must give him the 
whole horse for nothing. And for all that, there is no great 
affection for the peasants in your heart. 

« Those old men, » she continued slowly, « those old lords. 
of the land whom you cannot forget — maybe they took more 
pleasure in having their servants about them than you do. 
They felt that those people belonged to them, they made 
merry with them and were pleased and proud when they were 
comelier or shrewder than the servants of their neighbours. 
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But you, Eitel, you do not want your own valet to touch you. 
you dress and undress without him, you ride about without 
a groom, you go out with your gun and your dog all alone. 
Why, when that old tenant of yours, to whom you forgave 
his lease, wanted to kiss your hand, you would not let him 
do so, and I had to give him mine to kiss, so as not to let 
him go away empty! It is not out of love for your peasants 
that you rack your brain and allow yourself no rest. It is out 
of love for something else. And what that is I know not. » 


« Nay, you are mistaken, » said he. «I love this land of 
mine, every acre of it. In foreign countries, in the big towns 
there, I have been sick with longing for this very soil and air 
of mine. » 

«I know,» said she, « that you love your land as if it 
were your wife. But you are not the less lonely for that. And 
I wonder, Eitel, » she added with a vague mockery or pity 
in her voice, «I wonder whether in all your life you have 
really loved any human being except just me. » 


At her words he looked back searchingly into the past: 
She herself, he reflected, wherever she had been had found 


something to love. 


« Nay,» he said once more after a while, « I have indeec 
loved very deeply a human being — a long, long time ago: 
But at the same time you are right. It is not out of love fos 
my servants or my peasants that I do, as you say, rack my 
brain and allow myself no rest. It is out of love for something 
else. And the name of that thing is justice. » 


« Justice, » she repeated wonderingly and became silent 
« Eitel, » she said at last, «we two need not worry ourselves 
about justice. Fate is just, God is just. Surely he will judge 
and retribute, without our assistance. And we human being: 
may leave off judging one another. » 


was. NO el 


« And yet,» he said, « we human beings take upon our 
selves to judge one another. Yet we take upon ourselves tc 
sentence one another to death. 
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; « Did you ever know, » he asked after a pause, « that my 
father had a man put to death? » 


« Your father? » she asked. « A peasant? » 
« Yes, » he answered, «he was a peasant. » 
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«CI believe that they told me so,» she said, « when I was 
| a little girl. » 

« They told you so, Ulrikke, » he said. « They told an old 
story, a nursery-tale, to a little girl. But to me it was a different 
| tale for my own father was in it. » 


« It seems to me that I remember your father, » said she, 
«and that he set me on his knee and played with me. And 
i yet that can hardly be. But Mama has talked about him many 
times, and has told me that he was a handsome, gallant, gay 
gentleman. A very fine horseman and afraid of nothing — 
| Like you.» 

«My father died before I was born,» he said. « That, 
to me, has seemed to mean that he did, from the very begin- 
ning, wish to give all that was his into my hands. » 

« You need not grieve at that, » she said and smiled. 

: «I need not grieve at that,» he repeated slowly. « You 
i are thinking of his land and of his fortune. That inheritance 
of mine has been growing with me myself, during my minority. 
But he left me more. His own guilt and that of his fathers, 

that dark shadow which they cast wherever they walked — 
that, too, is an inheritance which may also have been growing 
| until today. » 

« Until today? » she asked. 

He caught the vague echo of resentment in her voice: 
their happy day together darkened by ancient incomprehen- 
sible shadows. His heart ached a little at it. 


« Listen, » he said, «I have never spoken to you of my 
… father. Today, if you would hear me, I should like to speak 
| of him. 
| « I have never seen his face nor heard his voice, yet in my 
i small world when I was a child he was ever with me, His 
i portrait on the wall showed the face of a handsome, gallant, 
gay gentleman, and the people round me will have talked to 
me of him as your mother did to you, for who will speak ill 
to a child of his dead father? How did it then happen that 
this dead father came to his child a dark figure looming over 
the little boy, wrapped in a black cloak of guilt, gloom and 
shame, formidable? Yet I was never afraid of him. It does, 
I believe, happen like that with children: the grown-up people 
will tell them of a troll or a hobgoblin, and the child will 
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become familiar with the troll or hobgoblin, and will, in its. 
own way, make it belong to him. In the peaceful house, filled“ 
with gentle women, my father and I belonged to one another, | 
and if he was formidable I was formidable as well. { 

«As I grew older,» he continued, «and on my own or 
by the hand of my tutor began to think and reason more 
abstractly, my ideas of a moral order of the world, of right 
| and wrong and of justice, all grouped themselves round his 
figure as if they did indeed come to me through him. It was | 
| then that I realised the nature of our partnership. He had a! 
claim on me, there was something that I must do for him: 
he required me to pay his debt. 

« As then I read the story of Orestes, I reflected how much 
easier was his task than mine, since he had got a virtuous — 
| father to revenge. As I was taught my Gigi the words 
| that stuck in my mind were those, ‘I am in my father and. 
my father is in me. E 

« In the end, five years ago, when I was eighteen and his 
land and fortune were given into my hands, when I was known eN 

to the world no longer as Master Eitel but by the name of. 
my fathers, it became clear to me what I had got to do. So 
I made up my mind to go to foreign countries, there to study — 
| how to make the lot of the people on my land happier. 
| « This is what I have thought of, Ulrikke, » he continued. - 
_ «The Christian religion will tell us of our duty towards our 3 
_ brothers and our neighbours, the people living round us today. : 
Tt bids us take up the cause of the abandoned, destitute and. 
downtrodden amongst them. It was first preached by artisans | 
and fishermen. 


But there is another kind of religion which speaks not 
of brothers or neighbours but of fathers and sons. It proclaims © 
eur duty towards the past, and it bids us take up the cause | 
of the dead. To that religion the nobleman is priest. And for - 
this reason be we noblemen and bear old names, for this 
reason is the land given into our hands: that the past, and 
the dead, may put their trust in us. My brother or my neigh- | 
bour, after all, if I strike him may return the blow, and the 
oppressed around us, if too hard tried, may rebel. But if we 
be not there, who will look after the past? And who will . 
then be abandoned and destitute and in very truth down- . 
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i trodden as the dead? For this reason do I bear my father’s 
| old name, which has been known in the country for many 
| centuries, that my dead father in his grave, who can trust to 
mo one else, may trust to me. 


«To cut away from the past,» he said very slowly, as if 
to himself, «to annihilate it, is the vilest of all breaches of 
| the laws of the Cosmos. It is ingratitude, and running away 
i from your debt. It is suicide: you are annihilatinng yourself 
i in it. I have heard it said, or have read somewhere,» he 
added and smiled a little, « that a thing be not true until it is 
twenty-five years old — almost my own age. I shall not, at 
‚the moment when I have become, truthfully, what I am, in 
î cutting off my roots turn myself into a shadow, into nothing- 
| ness. 

| « You tell me, » he went on, « that it be not out of love 
' for my people that I am working, and you are right. For in 
¡this I am doing the work of my father. I will him to be able 
| to speak some day to the man he wronged, ‘Now your death 
| has been paid for, Linnert.’ I have been told — a very long 
' time ago, and I do not remember by whom — that for eleven 
| years, the last eleven years of my father’s life, the peasants on 
i his land did not speak his name, but in speaking of him used 
| other names, of their own invention. I will them to name him 
again, some day, as they say, “The son of this man dealt fairly 
with us and was just to us.’ 


| « There can be,» he said after a while, «there can be 
no lawful love between me and them while they do still fear 
Land distrust my father in me. And I cannot allow them to 
touch me while I still know them to be shrinking from his 
blood within my veins. When I have paid off my father's 
debt, it will be time for me to stretch out my hands and let 
| them kiss it.» : 

«I do not think, though, » said Ulrikke, «that any of 
the families round here are afraid of your father’s name or 
| of his blood. If you had not gone away to foreign countries, 
: while we were both so young, I think that Papa and Mama 
i would have been well pleased to have you and me marry. 
‘I was told that they did indeed talk about it, even before 
you were born ». 

He sat silent, once more checked in his course of thought 
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by her mysterious lightheartedness. Her words brought him. 
back to Germany and to the time, five years ago, when letters: 
from home had informed him that she was married. Until | 
that hour he had felt sure that he and she belonged to one: 
another, and had been too simple to know or to reckon with. 
the forces which had stepped in and had carried her off. Later : 
on, after his return to Denmark, he had understood. Her: 
mother, a beauty and bel-esprit of European fame, at this time: 
had had her eyes opened to the fact that her daughter was! 
nineteen years and sweet and graceful, and in haste — im) 
jealousy, or in a fit of wild motherly tenderness, and in order 
to save that daughter from her own tempest-tossed career — 
had married off the maiden to an old man. Now, for a few: 
moments, he called to mind those dark nights in which, from 
his wet, burning pillow, he had stormed against the gods, and 
had seen the playmate of his childhood as the central figure. 
in a classic group: the white-robed virgin upon the sacrificial 
altar of a non-human power. 3 


But she, who had been the dedicated victim of his picture, 
today sat in the wood, ever white-clad, and talked of their 
disaster as if it had been the tragedy of a hero and a heroine 
in a book. For a long time he remained silent, with the ring 
of her voice in his ear. 


«And what was now,» she asked, «the story of your 
father and the peasant? I do not quite remember it. You might 
tell it to me. » 

«I have never told it to anyone,» he answered. 

« Who then told it to you yourself? » she asked again. 

He searched his mind and was surprised to find that he 
could not answer her question. 

« I do not remember, » he said, « that it was ever told to 
me. I must have heard it when I was a very young child. » 

« But it has been in your thoughts all your life, » said 
she. «It is time that I should hear it, here in the wood. » 

It took him some time to fetch up a recollection which 
was stored so deep down in his being. When at last he spoke, 
his words came slowly, and more than once in the course 
of his tale he had to stop to collect his thoughts. 

« There was, » he began, « upon my father's land a peasant 
named Linnert. He came of a very old peasant family, which 
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had always belonged to us, and it is believed that many 
ì hundred years ago the farmstead of his people had stood where 
our house does today stand, and that the foundations of it 
were still existing deep down in the ground. Through the 
i ages these peasants had all been handsome, ingenious and 
| deep, and many tales were told about their extraordinary 
i physical strength. For these reasons my own people had been 
i proud of them — such as you said just now that the old 
i lords of the land would be proud of their peasants — yet 
| none of them had ever been in service in our house. This 
i Linnert was born the same year as my father, and since my 
father had no brothers or sisters, the peasant-boy was taken 
| on as a playfellow to him. 


«Now, » he went on slowly, «in telling you this tale of 
mine I can give you no explanation why things within it 
happened the way they did. I have tried to find an explanation. 
| I have been wondering if there might be found, deep down, 
some reason for the happenings. I have imagined that there 
| might have been a woman at the bottom of them. For the 
maidens of that old peasant stock were cow-eyed and red-lip- 
| ped, as its young men were hardy and chaste, and my father 
was a lusty youth, and may well have cast his eye upon a 
pretty girl on his own estate. I can only, in going through 
my story, state that things happened in this way, -— that it 
was so. 

« There was upon that time, south of the manor-house 
. and overlooked by its windows, a stretch of grassland on which 
the peasants’ cattle were wont to graze together with my 
father’s. Later on the peasants ceased to bring their cattle 
| there, and my father had the land included into the park. 


« Now one summer the rain failed, the grazing dried up, 
and the peasants suffered much loss. My father himself had 
to take home his young stock to feed it in the byre, and upon 
| this occasion his cowmen by mistake took with them a small 
black bull-calf that belonged to Linnert. Linnert on the next 
| day walked up to the manor and claimed his calf back. My 
‚, father when it was reported to him laughed. Linnert, he 
declared, was a clever fellow, to charge his master’s cowmen 
with theft, and so increase his stock. He would have to be 
rewarded for his inventiveness. So my father had a fine big 
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calf brought from his own byre and handed over to Linnert. 
Here, he made his people tell him, he had his calf back. 
But the peasant refused to take it, declaring that it was not 
his, and remained standing by the byre all day waiting for 
his own calf. 

« Next morning my father had a fine young bullock led 
down to Linnert's lot and once more made his cowmen tell 
the peasant that here he had his calf back. But it fell out as 
the first time. Linnert came back with the bullock on a rope. 
“This fat young bullock is not mine,” he said. “There shall 
be justice on earth. My small calf was not half so big, nor 
half so handsome. Give me back the small black bull-calf of 
mine.” And just as the day before, he remained standing in 
the farmyard till late in the evening, waiting for his calf. 


« My father by that time had a very magnificent full-grown 
bull, which he had bought at a high price in Holstein, but 
| the animal was vicious and had gored a cowman to death. 
His neighbours had warned him that he would have to part 
with it, but he had answered them that he did still have 
people on his land who could manage a bull. Now he bid 
three men — for a lesser number dared not take on the job — 
to lead the bull down to Linnert's byre, and sent a message 
with them. ‘If this,’ he had the peasant told, ‘be your own 
. animal, the which I have unlawfully taken from you, it is 
hereby returned to you with my apology. But if it be not yours, 
and if you yourself be such a great man as to know that there 
shall be justice on earth, surely you will be great enough to 
bring it back to me on Sunday evening.’ For Sunday was my 
father’s birthday, and as was his custom he was giving a 
dinner-party to ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
And he thought it not impossible that Linnert might indeed 
bring home the bull before the eyes of his guests, 


« All these things happened in the month of August, and 
for a week the weather had been exceptionally hot and sultry. 

« Already on Saturday morning, while my father was being 
powdered, the people in the farmyard cried out loudly: ‘Here 
comes Linnert riding on the Holstein bull!’ My father ran 
to the window to see a sight, the like of which he had never 
seen, for Linnert came through the farmyard gate and up 
the courtyard, astride the bull as if he had been a hack. The 
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| bull was covered with dust and froth, his sides went in and 
_ out like a pair of bellows, and blood ran from his nose. But 
i Linnert sat up straight on his back, his head high. He reined 
| up his mount in front of the tall stone stair, just as my father 
came out of the front door, his head only half powdered. 
«‘You are the bonny horseman,’ my father cried, ‘and I 
shall have you re-christened, for a peasant’s name no longer 
| befits you, but you will have to be named after him who 
brought the wild bull of Crete alive to Peloponneus! He took 
, a step down the stair and added: ‘But why do you come 
| today? I bid you come to-morrow, when I should have had 
‚ all the fine people of the isle here to see you.’ ‘I thought,’ 
Linnert answered, ‘that when your bull and I had got you 
to look at us, we needed no more people” My father went 
_ down the last steps. ‘Then this is like one of our earliest 
games,’ he said, ‘And I shall drink a cup of wine with you, 
| Linnert, and have you take home the silver cup filled with 
_rigsdalers.’ ‘And one of our last games, I think,’ said Linnert. 
i And with that he did indeed turn the bull and make him 
i walk down the courtyard to the byredoor. My father had 
| his powdering finished. 
« But one hour later the cowherd came up from the byre 
| and reported that the bull had died. As the herd had set 
i him in his stall, the blood had run thicker from his nose, 
he had sunk on his knees, and a little later he had laid his 
| head on the floor. And then he had died. 


« ‘And what is Linnert doing,’ my father asked, ‘for whom 
I have been waiting here to drink with him?’ The cowman 
answered that Linnert, just like the other day, was waiting 
ì in the farmyard. 

« My father had Linnert brought before him. 

« ‘You have ridden a bull to death,’ he said. ‘It is a deed 
of which people will be talking for a hundred years to come. 
If now he be your own bull, it is all your own affair, and the 
| meat and the hide will be yours. But if the bull was mine, 
i you will have to pay me for him. To whom of us, now, did 
| the bull belong?’ ‘It was not my bull,’ Linnert answered, ‘and 
i I did not come up here to get a bull, but to have justice.’ 
“You shame me, Linnert,’ said my father, ‘for I thought that 
in you I had not only a strong man, but a shrewd one. But 
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here you tell me that I have given you more than your due,. 
and yet you go on asking me for what I cannot give you. 
seeing that it is not to be found on earth. Now I ask you again,. 
for the last time: To whom of us did the bull belong?” Lin-- 
nert answered: “That big bull was yours, and it is the small! 
black bull-calf that is mine.’ ‘Have it your own way,’ said my; 
father, “You have then killed my best bull on me, and you: 
will have to pay for it. And since you are so keen on riding,, 
you shall ride once more today.’ 

« The timber-mare, which had not been used for many; 
years, was still standing in front of the barn. My father had! 
Linnert lifted on to it. It was a hot day, and in the course: 
of the afternoon it grew still hotter. When the shadow of the: 
barn reached the timber-mare, my father had it dragged out! 
into the sun. » 


Eitel for a moment stopped in his tale. «My father, ». 
he repeated, « had it dragged out of the shadow into the sun. 

«It was the habit of my father, » he again took up the 
story, «in the afternoon to go for a ride in the fields. As this 
afternoon he passed the timber-mare and the man upon it, he 
pulled up his horse. ‘Say the word, Linnert, he said. “When 
you call to mind that the bull was yours, my men will take 
you down.’ Linnert answered not a word, and my father lifted 
his hat to him and rode out of the yard. 

« Once more, as my father came back from his ride, he 
stopped by the timber-mare. “Have you had enough, Linnert?” 
he asked. ‘Yes, I believe that I have had enough,’ the peasant 
answered. At that my father had him lifted off the timber- 
mare. 


«“Are you then,’ he asked him, ‘going down on your knees 
to kiss my hand and thank me for my mercy?” Nay, not that, 
answered Linnert. “My small black calf I could touch and 
smell, but I smell no mercy on your hand.’ At that same 
moment the clock on the stable struck six strokes. “Then set 
him up again,’ said my father, “and let him sit until he splits 
in two.’ 

« As now the dusk fell, » Eitel continued, « my father look. 
ed out of the window and saw that the peasant had fallen 
upon his face on the plank. ‘Go, Per,’ he said to his valet. 
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‘and have Linnert taken down.’ The valet returned. “They have 
taken down Linnert,’ he said. “He is dead.’ 


« It was found that the bull had gored Linnert and broken 
two of his ribs. There was blood standing under the timber- 
mare. 


« This matter became known and talked about, and it caus- 
_ ed my father some trouble. For things were no longer, in his 
days, what they had been in the days of my grandfather or 
ny great grandfather, when the masters could do as it pleased 
| them with their servants. A complaint was put before the 
King himself. But my father had not known that the man had 
been gored by the bull. And so in the end no more was done 
about it. 

« That is how it happened, » said Eitel. « I have told you 
the story you wished to hear. » 

Both the young people were silent for a while. « But that 
story, » said Ulrikke, « happened many years before you were 
born. » 

« Yes,» said Eitel. « It happened ten years before I was 
born. » 

« How is it then, » she asked, «that you come to think 
of it today? » 

« I can tell you that too, » said he. « I have come to think 
of it today because this morning I was told that tlıe grandson 
of the peasant Linnert had been sentenced to death for the 
double murder of a keeper and his boy, and is to have his 
head cut off in Maribo to-morrow, at noon. » 

She shuddered slightly at the gruesome news. «Alas, 
poor creature. » said she. «But what,» she asked after a 
moment, «has that got to do with your father and the pea- 
sant? » 

«I shall go on with my story, » said Eitel, « and tell you 
what it has got to do with my father and the peasant. 


«As you know,» he said, «my mother was gentle and 
kind to everyone. She will, I believe, have been grieving over 
this matter, although it happened ten years before she was 
married to my father. It came to pass about the time when 
I was born that Linnert's daughter was left a widow with a 
babe at her breast, — for the peasants, as you know, marry 
young, and Linnert by the time of his death had been married 
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for ten years. My mother then may have bethought herself | 
of the old story. For she sent for the peasant-women who, like: 
herself, was nineteen years old, and took her on as a nurse: 
to her own child. I have been told that my mother’s lady: 
friends did warn her, fearing that Lone might have kept her: 
own father’s death in mind, and now might be hard to my: 
father’s child. But my mother answered them that she thought! 
- too well of human nature to fear any such thing. If that was: 
finely spoken, it was a fine thing as well that her trust was: 
never betrayed. I told you, just now, that in my life I had! 
loved one human being beside you. It was of this woman,, 
of Lone that I was thinking. » | 


« Is she still alive? » Ulrikke asked. « And is it for her: 


sake — poor woman — that you grieve today? » 


« Yes, » he answered, « as far as I know she is still alive. 
She stayed with us until I was seven years old, and they took 
on a tutor for me. Then she married our parish-clerk, and 
later on she went with him to Funen. Yes, it is for her sake 
too that I grieve today. 


«For in telling you of Lone,» he went on, «I am, as I 
said just now, only going on with my story. Lone was well 
treated in our house, she had fine clothes and a pretty room 
next to the housekeeper, and amongst all the servants she 
was my mother’s favourite. And Lone repaid my mother’s 
kindness according to her means. Those two young widows, 
the mistress and the servant-woman, were, I believe, truly 
devoted to one another. When my mother died, Lone, they say, 
for a week did not speak a word, so deep was her sorrow. My 
mother’s friends by that time had had to take back their 
words of misgiving about the peasant-woman: when I grew up 
so strong, they now said, it was Lone’s milk that I had got to 
thank for it, it was Linnert’s strength that she was passing on 
to the child she nursed, and I, too, might come to ride home 
a bull some day! I have not thought of Lone for a long time 
— today I have thought of her. She was always with me, 
since my mother was too delicate to have me about her, and 
I have seen her in my mind like a big hen covering me with 
her warm wings, sitting by my bedside when I was ill and 
decocting strange sweet and bitter medicines for me, and I 
have remembered the songs that she sang and the fairy-tales 
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that she told me. For in her family they all had a gift for 
oetry, and the young men made up ballads, as the old women 
i preserved the myths and legends of the isle. » 
dy «We ought to be grateful to Lone then, you and I,» 
 Ulrikke said gently. 
| « Yes, we may well be so,» said Eitel, «you and I. But 
there is one more character in the story, and he has got no 
reason to be grateful to anyone. Those happy years of mine 
“were not happy to Lone’s own son. » 
| « Her own son? » she asked. 
« Yes, » said he, « the one who is to end his life to-morrow 
at Maribo. I have known but little about him. Lone can never 
have spoken his name to me — he was named after her own 
father: Linnert. Today I have asked people about him, and 
have found out more. Lone, I was told, sent him away, a long 
way off. She was loyal to her duties, and may have feared 
that the nearness of her own child might make her less zealous. 
' in fulfilling them. While he was still a child, he became shep- 
herd boy on a farm of which they tell me that the farmhands. 
were starved and eaten up by vermin. When he grew up he 
was apprenticed to a keeper at another place, and that was. 
the ruin of him, for there he learned to handle a gun, and so. 
i took to poaching. I was told that he was ever a wild boy, 
| given to drink and brawls. And now in the end he has become: 
î a manslayer and has forfeited his life. 


« It is because of this boy that I have today dug the old 
| peasants out of their graves and brought them with us into. 
¡the wood. Or they may themselves have risen from the grave 
| and have come with us, because this my milk-brother is so. 
{ soon to join them there. 


« You once believed, you tell me, » he said with a faint 
i smile, « that the Lord God, were he to create a juster world, 
| might deign to choose me to assist him. But it looks to me 
| now as if the Lord God, through all this, has meant to impress. 
| on me that an injustice once done can never again be righten- 
ted. My mother wished to righten an injustice when she took 
| Linnert’s daughter into her house and made the peasant 
| woman her friend, but all the good she did thereby was to. 
| take away the very mother’s milk from that woman’s own 
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own blood — a nobler blood, in spite of all — I might wash 
away the blood that ran under the timber-mare. But it has 
all come to this: that more of that same blood will be running 
at Maribo to-morrow. All my life I have felt my father to be 
a prisoner in the charge of guilt and hate, and I have believ- 
ed that the moment were to come when I should hear him say 
to me: ‘It was well that you set me loose.” But when, now, will 
these words be spoken? » 

«O Eitel,» said Ulrikke, « we cannot tell. There may 
be another justice than ours, the which in the end will set 
all things right. » 

« Think you so? » he said, and after a moment: « Listen: 
now. This morning a rumour spread that the prisoner had 
escaped from prison. I thought then that he might look me 
up, to lay his curse on me and on my father’s memory. If he 
had come — if he comes to-night — can I comfort him with 
the words with which you try to comfort me: “There may be 
another justice than ours, the which in the end will set all 
things right’? » 

Once more there was a long silence. In the midst of it. 
suddenly, the quick persistent little tap of a woodpecker was 
heard in a tree close by. 

«I know the one of whom you are speaking,» said 
Ulrikke. 

He tore himself from his train of thought. « You know 
him? » he asked in surprise. 


«Ay,» she said. « Once upon a time we were friends. ] 
was a wench of thirteen, and it was to our keeper at home that 
he was apprenticed. I now understand that it will have been 
the same boy, for his name was Linnert. 1 was alone at home 
that summer, Mama was in Weimar. He and I were often 
together in the wood. We searched for birds’ nests, and he 
taught me to imitate the cuckoo so that 1 could call it to me 
and to troat to a buck. Nobody knew of it. I remember that 
I once tucked up my skirts and walked with him hand in hanc 
down the brook, all the way from where it runs into the wood 
to where it comes out of it. He was strong and light of move: 
ment, and he had got the thickest, softest hair. Once, » she 
went on, her voice clear and happy at the memory, «he fel 
down from a tall tree and scratched his face, because he 
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| would not let go a woodpigeon’s nest and eggs that I had 


wanted to get. We walked down to the brook, so that he could 


| wash off the blood, and there, all of a sudden, he dropped 


down as if he were dead. I sat with his head in my lap, 


| there in the wood. » 


She sat sunk in her own thoughts, gazing into the distance. 
«I gave him a kiss,» she said, « when he woke up. His 
skin was as smooth as my own. I said to him: “You must never 


| cut off your hair, and you must never grow a beard.’ » 


It was as if in her words she had held a flower to her face. 


| A queer little pang of jealousy was in the sweet smell of it. 
. He looked at her, took in her person and poise. A hundred 
| kisses he had had from those red lips. Well, twelve years ago 
| the lost, bleeding boy had had one too. To-morrow the head 
¡ which had lain in her lap was to be cut off by the hangman, 
i he would lift it up to the crowd to see by that pretty hair 
| which was never to be cut off. 


«When I imagined,» he said, «that the hour was to 
come when I might say: ‘Now your death has been paid for, 


i Linnert,’ I was thinking of the man whom my father killed. 


I have known nothing till today of young Linnert. I tell 
myself, now, that that hour will never come, but that, instead, 


| this boy will be passing sentence on me. » 


She turned towards him, gave him in one single move- 
ment her whole face, the dark smiling eyes and the trem- 


bling lips. 


« On you! » she cried. « When I love you! » 
She sank from the fence into his embrace, like a flower 


turned by the wind. They lay breast to breast, and the mo- 
| ment closed over their heads like a wave of the sea, washing 
| away past and future. She lightly put two fingers under his 
| chin and lifted up his face. 


«O you upholder of the past!» she said. « Soon, soon 
I shall be poor old great-grandmother Ulrikke, who is now 
in the churchyard, but who did once use to meet her lover in 
the wood. Did her lover love her there? » 

« Did he love her there? » he whispered down into her 
hair. « Paradise, to him, was in her arms! » 

« Alas,» she whispered back against his collar-bone. 


There was a laughter and a sigh in the whisper. In such a 
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way smiled and sighed the famous beauties of that great 
world which was hers by birthright, but which she had never 
known, because she was a flower grown up in the shade. Ir 
her lover's arms, in jest, she mimicked those heroines whonx 
her mother worshipped and imitated. 

« Why does my heart sigh? » he asked. 

« Alas, » she whispered once more, « Paradise! People 
like you will never go to Paradise. You will only be happy in: 


Hell. » 
Now it was he who tenderly forced her face up. « What! 


She looked him in the eyes solemnly and archly. « Ohi 
yes, » she whispered as before, «there you would be at peace: 
to forget all about your justice. For there nothing can become: 
any worse than it is. And there nobody will be any worse offi 
than you yourself. » | 

Once more she laid her face on his shoulder. He wouldi 
have spoken, but her nearness, the light weight of her body: 
against his own, overthrew his reasoning. The silent forest-- 
depths all around him, and her own deep silence so close tot 
his heart, became one to him, and unresistingly he let himselfl 
sink into them. 

A while after she said: «I must go,» and did up her: 
hair. | 

She had insisted on giving suck herself to her youngest! 
child, her lover’s daughter, and now the child was drawing: 
her back to it by invisible bonds. 

As she put in her comb she said: « You know that Mamas 
is staying with us? » 

He said: « I shall walk with you as far as the forest gate. » : 

They walked together, happily, without words. By the: 
forest gate she turned round to him. « Remember, » she said,. 
commandingly and imploringly, her eyes at the moment of 
parting filled with tears, « that you are to live. » 

He, who remained leaning on the gate in the deep green: 
shade, let his gaze follow the white figure as it walked on 
lightly and grew smaller. « Is she thinking of me at all? » 
he wondered. 

The great park of the house joined the wood, the tall 
forest trees gradually withdrew to give place to lawns, shrubs, 
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“gravel paths and flower beds. The mistress of the garden fol- 
lowed the path leading to the house. 


Afternoon sun and shade shared the garden between 
them. Crimson and purple asters glowed in the beds. Two 
gardener’s boys were raking the paths; the old head gardener 
himself from a distance caught sight of his lady, took off his 
cap and approached to show her a big scarlet and yellow 
dahlia, which he himself had forced and now wanted to name 
after her. She praised the flower and fastened it in her fichu. 
By the big garden stair her small son freed himself from the 
hand of his nurse and ran to meet her. As she lifted him up 
he grasped at the bright flower at her breast. She teased the 
child with the flower, brushing his face with it and holding 
it up out of his reach. When he sulked she pressed him to her, 
patted his cheek and pulled his hair. But she did not kiss 
him, her lips still belonged to the wood. She handed him over 
to his nurse and hastened on, impatient in her errand. 


As an hour later she entered her mother’s rooms she found 
the curtains drawn, tables and chairs covered with a multitude 
of scattered garments, and her mother herself in violent agita- 
tion pacing the floor like a lioness in her cage. For a moment 
the older woman stared, as if horrified, at the younger, im- 
mediately after she hurried towards her, broke down altoge- 
ther and wailed lowly. Ulrikke looked round the room for 
the cause of her mother’s despair. The lovely Sibylla had 
put on a long, floating riding-habit of black velvet with a 
short coat of green cloth to it, and had not been able to 
button the coat. 

«O Rikke, » the mother cried out, « I have grown old. » 

In a sudden fierce movement she turned to her own 
image in the long, dim looking-glass within the darkened 
room. The curls of the image were tousled and its face was 
swollen with weeping. Accusingly the woman of flesh and 
blood cried out to it in a low hoarse voice: « 1 was lovely 
once! » 

Ulrikke in general would find words of comfort when 
her mother bewailed the loss of her great beauty. Today she 
said nothing, but only clasped the doleful figure in her arms, 
holding her so close that she could not again gaze into the 
glass. 
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« If I had grown thin! » Sibylla moaned on her daughter’ 
breast. « If Ihad become a skeleton, a skull, a memento mort 
to the trivial crowd, who refuse to think of time or eternity” 
Then 1 should still be an inspiring figure to them! Anc 
upon my entrance into a ballroom I should still strike sparks: 
from them all: epigrams, poems, heroic deeds — and ohi 
passion as well. I should at least inspire them with horror 
Rikke, and I should accept to inspire horror! But I am fat! » 

The fatal word, actually pronounced, struck her dumlli 
for a few moments. 

«It is not death,» she again took up her theme, this 
time speaking slowly and solemnly, «It is not death which! 
I do personify to them. It is dissolution and decomposition: 
There is an odious abundance of this body, which was once 
so perfect in its proportions. There is too much of these arms: 
these hips, these thighs — of this bosom! Rikke, my bosomy 
makes people laugh! 

«If a human being had done this to me, » she cried out 
suddenly, «I should have had my revenge, I should have: 
had the men who adored me stand up to revenge such cruel! 
ty. For picture to yourself what it means: to take a young 
woman — happy, innocent, trustful — and slowly, slowly 
to draw out her teeth and her hair, dim her eyes, distort her 
body, crack her skin and her voice, and then to exhibit her 
to the world as if all naked — Voila la belle Helene! Y 
is not right, it is not just! My God, there is no justice om 
earth! » | 

The ageing lionne had drawn the curtains of her window: 
because powder and rouge no longer sufficed to hide the 
decay of her loveliness, She, who had loved sunlight and: 
candlelight and the light of surprise and adoration in all 
human eyes that met her own, now like a hunted animal 
fled from all light, took cover in a dark room, and within 
the darkness raved about a future among the blind. | 


In her daughter's arms she still held herself back, a 
hardtightened knot. She felt the warmth and strength of the 
young body so close to her own, shut her eyes and groped 
for a way out of her misery. Her friends, other ladies of hen 
own age, did find comfort, she knew, in the youth and 
happiness of their daughters. Could she possibly do the same: 
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thing? The answer came immediately: No. She divined that 
| Ulrikke had a lover, and before today she had wondered 
| whether the harmony of a youthful idyll might have power 
to turn her mind from the disharmony of her own stormy, 
insecure affairs of the heart. The answer, now as before, came 
immediately: No. In growing distress she asked herself whe- 
ther this incapacity might be her punishment because five 

years ago she had deliberately sold the girl’s happiness for a 
short postponement of her own death-sentence. 


« And would I then,» she asked in her heart, « have 
foregone my respite of five years? » Once more the answer 
came inappealably: No. No. « If today,» she said to herself, 
«things were what they then were, I should do as I then did. 
I could do nothing else. So help me God, I could not! » 
The old nursery-tale of the vampire which gets a new lease 
of life by drinking the blood of young creatures, ran in her 
mind. Bewildered by the idea she lifted her daughter’s hand 
and set her teeth in one of the slim fingers, then, horror- 
struck, dropped the hand. She opened big glassy eyes, eyes 
which had once been sung by great poets, and stared at 
Ulrikke. 


«Oh, you know not,» she whispered, « what it is to 
have been loved with passion, with the proudest that a man 
has got in him! And then in the end to be loved out of pity. 
You too,» she added, her stiff gaze still on her daughter’s 
face, « You too do love me out of pity! » 


Ulrikke went on gently caressing her. Across her mind, 
like shadows of clouds across a sheet of water, ran the shadows 
of that woe and fear that seemed to darken the lives of all 
human beings. In her mother's wild lament at her breast she 
heard an echo of her small daughter's furious weeping an hour 
ago, of her lover's melancholy monologue in the wood, and 
at last of the bitter loneliness, far away, of her doomed play- 
mate. All, all of them seemed to grieve and fear. Was there 
so much to grieve at and to fear in the world? Was death 
ever sad and fearful? For the first time in her life she realis- 
ed that she, too, was to die. But while to the others death 
seemed to look like a dark bottomless sea, to her herself, she 
imagined, it would be a shallow water into which she might 
wade, her skirts tucked up, with a serene face. 
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« What a goose I am,» she thought, « to give myself u apy 
to such silly fancies! » 

«Oh, what a goose you are, my little Mama, » she said! 
loosening her arms from her mother’s form, « you are just 
as lovely now, when you look like the goddess Juno, as even 
you were when you were as slim as a reed! Come, your staysi 
are too tightly laced, let me undo them for you and set you 
loose! » 

As if all the lines of the elder woman’s face had been held 
together by that same silk cord which her daughter was now 
undoing, they were suddenly smoothed out, and a little child- 
like smile ran over the face. At the cessation of physical! 
torture her mental misery, too, lessened, and hope rushed tot 
her heart. She might still be loved! 

Once more she lifted Ulrikke’s hand, to touch it withs 
her lips. 

«O dear Mama,» said Ulrikke, «If today you and u 
went down to bathe in our old place, where the river bends, —- 
as when I was a little girl — the five weeping willows hei 
would, just as then, bend down to kiss your white shoulders.. 
Look,» she added, taking her flower from her fichu and! 
fastening it upon the lapel of that same green riding-coatl 
which had caused such bitter tears, « this flower old Daniel! 
gave me, it is a new dahlia which he himself has forced.. 
nobody on the whole isle has got the like of it. He begs you: 
to let him name it after you, Sibylla, because it is so sweetl 
and so big. Gaze at yourself now, gaze at Sibylla! It is truer: 
than that silly glass. » | 


Eitel rode home from the wood across the stubble-fields.. 
When he came on to his own land he set his horse into a: 
canter and made it jump some low stacks of rakings. 

His mind was still resting in the happiness of the forest-. 
meeting — tranquilly, like a trout between two stones in ai 
brook, keeping its stand by the slightest movements of its: 
finns. His eyes strayed over the landscape. By this time flights: 
of wild duck began to draw their thin lines low down on the: 
sky; big, light rosy clouds were towering up above the horizon, 
far away to the west the sea met the sky in a stripe of gravi 
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blue. His ears caught many distant sounds round him, a cart 
rolling along the road, people shouting as they were driving 
‘home their cattle. But he kept his own being collected: he 
would think of nothing but her. 

| He called to mind how, three years ago when he and she 
had met again, they had dreamt of the time when she would 
once more be free, and to the eyes of all the world the two 
should belong to one another. Now he no longer knew whe- 
ther, were that time to come, he should be any happier than 
he was. There was infinite sweetness in their secret intimacy. 
To love her, he thought, to him was like washing his face 
and hands, or like diving down, in a clear, evenly running 


stream which was ever renewing itself, and it was fitting that _ 


his path to the stream and his bathing-place itself should be 
hidden to all the world. 


When above the trees he caught sight of the tall roof and 
proud gables of his house, he slowed down his steaming 
mount. He did not ride up the broad stately lime avenue to 
the courtyard, but took the narrower poplar avenue which led 
to the farmyard. Here ears, straw and thistledown from the 
harvesting lay in the deep wheeltracks and stuck high up in 
the branches of the poplars. 

Within the house, in the long library, the light of the 
sunset fell through the windows as the light of the afternoon 
had been falling through the treecrowns on to the spot where 
they had been sitting together. The old oak floors shone in 
it like dark forest pools, the gilt frames of the portraits, the 
tints of silk and velvet became alive and luminous like tree- 
stems, foliage and mosses. This last deep glow of the day was 
her trembling smile at their parting, her compassion and the 
promise of a next meeting. 

He was shortly expecting the visit of a learned old man 
from Copenhagen, a prophet of the new reforms, and was 
looking forward to their talk together. When he had had 
supper he told his young German valet, whom he had brought 
with him from Hanover, that he was not to be disturbed, 
and fetched down a number of heavy books to look up such 
matters as he would discuss with his guest. He could still, in 
the window recess, read by the last daylight, and he sat down 
with a book on his knee and other books on the window-sill. 
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While he was reading his valet came into the room to» 
place a three-armed candlestick on the table, remained stand: - 
ing by it and announced: « There is a person outside who» 
asks to have speech with gnádiger Herr. » 

His master did not look up from his book. « It is late,» 
he said after a moment. 

« That is what I said myself, » said the valet. « But this; 
person has come afoot, in great haste, and will not be turn-: 
ed off. » 

Eitel closed his book and again was silent. « Let him come: 
in then, » he said at last. 

« It is a woman, gnädiger Herr, » Johann said, « She tells; 
me her name is Lone Bartels. The housekeeper seems to know ' 
her, and assures me that she has once been in service in the: 
house. » 

«A woman, » said Eitel. « Lone Bartels. Bring her in. » 

Presently he heard his old housekeeper talking lowly to: 
somebody outside the door. It was opened, and his guest 
entered. 

She dropped a curtsey by the door and stood still there. 
She was not dressed like a peasant-woman, but had on a white 
cap and a black silk apron, beneath which she kept her hands. 
She was a heavy woman with a pale, as if mealy skin, a parish- - 
clerk’s wife, who had not needed to do hard work. She looked 
straight at him. 


He had felt an immediate deep relief and happiness on 
learning the name of his visitor of this late hour. But as now 
his and Lone’s eyes met, against all reason he was seized 
with a kind of cold, deadly fear, which made his hair stand 
on end. It was not, here, a distressed mother come to plead 
for the life of her son. It was the old dark ages, eternity, 
destiny itself entering his room. 

He was terrified at his own terror. Only after a long | 
silence did he take a step towards the woman before him. 
And when the candlelight was no longer between him and 
her, he recognized the face once so well known, and beloved 
by the child above all other human faces. Almost without 
knowing what he did he folded her in his arms, he felt her 
big soft body filling them, and smelled her clothes. It was as 
if he had lain at her breast yesterday. 
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«So you have come to me, Lone, » he said, surprised at 
| the sound of his own voice, which rang almost like the voice 


of a child. 


« Yes,» said the woman. « Now I have come. » 
She spoke as in old days, lowly and slow!y. They looked 
one another in the face. 

| « It is good that you have come, » said he. 
| «I wished to see my dear master, » said she. 

«Nay, Lone,» said he, «do not call me master. Say 
“Eitel’ as you did in the old days. » 

A faint, slow blush mounted into her pale face. Other- 
| wise it remained immovable, the lips pressed together, the 
| eyes very clear. 


« How is it with you, Lone? » he asked. 

« Now it is well with me, » she said and drew her breath 
deeply. « Now that I see you again. » 

The familiar ring of devotion in her voice went to his 
heart. And at the same moment his sudden deep terror at 
her arrival was explained to him. It was she, he now knew, 
who long, long ago had told him the story of his father and 
Linnert. 

Had she now come to give him the means of making up 
for it? For a while he kept as still as she. He would allow 
himself a few minutes in which to speak to her as he had 
done when he was a child, before he let her name her tragic 
errand to him. 

« You ought to have come earlier, » he said. « Why have 
you not come to see me, Lone, these many years? » 

« Nay, » she answered, «there was no need for that. I 
knew that things were going well with you. » Her bright eyes 
did not leave his face. « I have been waiting, » she said after 
a short pause, «to hear that you had married. » 

« Would that have pleased you, Lone? » he asked. 

«Yes, that would have pleased me, » she answered. 

His thoughts strayed far away, then came back to her. 

«But I have had news of you, » she said, « every year. » 

« You have had that? » he asked. 

« Why, yes, » she answered. «I heard that you had gone 
far away to foreign countries. Upon one time the weaver from 
here came to a wedding in Funen, and he told me that you 
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‘had become a very learned man. And two years ago you came: 
to Funen yourself, and bought a pair of horses at Hvidkilde. » 

« Yes, » he said, searching his mind, «I bought the two. 

bay wheelers there. » | 
He led her to a small settee by the wall, beneath the: 

portrait of his father and mother, and sat down with her, , 

her hand in his. 

; « Ay, you were always the one for horses, » said the wo: 
man. « When you were a small boy you had a hobby-horse 

| with you wherever you went. » | 

«I had that, Lone, » he said. i 

«In those days we rode many miles together, you and | 

I, » she said and smiled a little without parting the wrinkled 

lips, « it was nothing to us to gallop to the Counsellor’s house 

| «at Maribo. I sewed all your horses for you, out of leather and | 

-———wool and bits of silk ribbons. » DI 


« You did that, » Eitel said again, his thoughts with those | 


mounts of long ago, — if now he searched his memory he | 
would find their names there. « Nobody could do it as well | 
as you.» 


a For a while the two sat silent, hand in hand. He thought. | 
| «But it is of her son that she means to speak to me. » 


e «You had to have them in bed with you,» said Lone, | 
È «so that they, too, might listen when I was telling you a 
story. » ] 

« You knew many stories, Lone, » he said. 

«Do you still remember them? » she asked. 

«I think I do, » said he. 

« It was only this morning, » he said after a while, « that 
I heard of your son, Lone. » 

F: She stirred a little in her seat, but did not speak at once. 
| « Yes, now he is io die, » she said at last. 

This calm, collected resignation moved him, as if he and 
the humble mother were mourning together over her child. 
A « He has been in my thoughts all day, » he said, « I have 
considered begging the King's mercy for him in Copenhagen. 
I would fain have gone to Copenhagen to do so, Lone. » 

« You would fain have done so? » she said. 

«But he is a man-slayer, my poor Lone, » he said. « He 
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has killed a man. I fear that it would be no good begging the 
King’s mercy for him. » 
| « Yes, he has killed two men,» said Lone. 

«Then it may be the best thing for him,» Eitel said, 
«to atone for his guilt. Then nobody can bear him any 
grudge. » 

« No, » she said, « then nobody can bear him any grudge. » 

« But I can get you leave to see him in prison to-morrow 
morning, » said he. 

«That is not needed, » said she. 

«So you have already seen him there? » he asked. 

« No, » Lone answered, « I have not seen him there. » 

« They have not dealt fairly with you, then, » said Eitel. 

« They should have let you see one another, and speak to 
one another. But I shall go with you to Maribo and see to 
it that it be done. We will go together to-morrow, you and I. » 

«We went to Maribo, too, » said the woman, «the time 
we took our rides together. » 

Eitel did not know how to go on. « Have I forgotten, » 
he asked himself, « the way the simple, deep mind of an old 
peasant woman works? Or does she feel that she had got to 
speak to me of old days in order to make me help her? » 

« In return for that, Lone,» he said gently, «should I 
not now drive you to Maribo, so that you may see your son? » 

Once more she waited a while before answering. « 1 have 
not seen him for twenty years, » she said. | 

« For twenty years? » he asked in surprise. 

« Yes,» she said, « It is twenty years since 1 saw him 
last. » ; 

« Why have you not seen him for twenty years? » he 
asked after a pause. 

« There was no reason why I should see him, » she said. 
Her voice was so low that he was not sure she had spoken. 

« How did it come to pass, » he said, « that your son did 
fare so ill? » 

«It had to be so, I think, » she said. 

« But you might have fetched him back when you married 
and got a house of your own, » he said. « Was it your husband 
who would not let you do so? » 

« No, the clerk would have let me do as I liked, » said 
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« Did you never help him? » Eitel asked, his voice low > 
like her own, « when he got into trouble? » 

« No, » the woman answered. | 

A dull alarm and pain made him rise from his chair. 
His own words to Ulrikke came back to him with a keener ' 
edge, now that he sat beside the heavy, close mother. It was: 
true, then, that with her milk he had sucked the very mother’s | 
love from the peasant-woman’s breasts. 

« You ought to have done so, Lone, » he said slowly. « He ; 
has been lonely and friendless. I myself ought to have remem- | 
bered him before today. You were as good to me as if I had 
been your own child. I should have stood by your son. » 

« There was no reason why you should do so, » said Lone. 

He went to the window, but felt her eyes following him 
and came back to her. He thought: « When I heard that she 
had come, I believed that she had come to judge me. But it | 
is harder still that she should have come to acquit me. » 

« Yet he is still your son, Lone, » he said, « be his trespas- | 
ses ever so grave. » 

« No, » said Lone. | 

À sort of sorrowful resentment blended with his compas- 
sion for the woman. He thought: « She cannot lay all this on 
me.» It seemed to him that he must at all costs reawaken 


in the heart of the mother some kind of love for her doom. . 
ed son. | 


« You are a woman, Lone, » he said. « You will remember 
the time that you bore him. He is the child that quickened 
in your body, even now when he has forfeited his life. » 

« No, it is not so, » she said. « It is you who are my child. » 

He was so deeply absorbed in his own thoughts that at 
first he did not hear what she said. It was only when once 
more he found her eyes upon him that he caught her words, 

«Me? » he said, and after a few seconds, « Of what are 
you speaking, Lone? » 

« Ay, now I shall speak the truth, » said Lone. 

«The truth? » said he. 

«Yes,» she said. « Linnert is the master’s boy. I took 
away the child and put my own in his stead, when I was giving 
suck up here. » | 


The door opened, and Eitel’s valet came in with the 
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evening wine, as he was wont to do when his master sat up 
to read. He placed the silver tray on the table, looked at his 
master and the woman and went out. 


When the door had closed behind him, Lone rose, and 
remained standing up before Eitel. 

«I can bear witness to God and man,» she said, « that 
what I have now told you be the truth. » 

« You do not know what you are saying, » he said. 

« Yes, I know what I am saying, » said she. « Well may 
I remember the time that I bore you, and the time when 
you quickened within my body. For you are my child. » 

He thought: « Anguish and distress have upset her rea- 
son,» and waited a little to find the right words to speak 
to her. 

« It is an ancient nursery-tale that you are telling me here, 
Lone, » he said. «The tale of the changelings, so old that 
one smiles at it. You mean to help your son by telling it me. 
But you are mistaken. I shall do what I can for him with- 
out it.» 

«It is not to help him that I tell it you,» she said. «It 
is all one to me whether they cut off his head or not. » 

« Why do you tell it me then? » he asked. 

«I did not know for certain, till the day before yester- 
day, » she answered slowly, « that he was to die. When I knew, 
I thought: ‘Now this has been brought to an end.’ And then 
I came to see you once more. » 

«Why did you wish to see me once more? » he asked. 

«I wished to see how great and happy you were,» she 
answered. 

« There is no one in the whole world,» she went on, 
«who has known of this except myself. And now you know 
too. The clerk has never known of it. I shall not tell it to 
our parson on my deathbed. But now I have come to tell you 
how it all happened. » 

« Nay, you shall tell me nothing, » he said. « All this is 
but what you have dreamt, my poor Lone. » 

She stood up straight before him. 

«I have got no one in the whole world, » she said, « to 
tell it to except you, 1 have been waiting to do so for twenty- 
three years. If my tale is not told now, it will never be told. » 
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She brought out her hands from beneath her apron and 
slowly smoothed it down, and this had been a familiar gest 
of hers in his childhood, when he had been obstinate, and she 
was talking sense to him. « But if it be your wish, » she went: 
on, «that I shall go away without saying more, I can do soc 
too. » 

He was silent for a while. « No,» he said. « You may; 
speak, to lighten your heart. I shall hear you.» He seated! 
himself in the armchair by the table, but the woman remain- 

ed standing up. 
« Ay, now I shall begin, » she said very slowly, «and Il 
shall forget nothing. 


= « It was on the very first evening that I came up here thati 
I changed the master’s child for my own. The child up here: 
had been born three days after mine. He was small, and he: 
cried much. I sat by his cradle and sang to him until I had! 
made him sleep. Then I got up and made up a doll out of ai 
pillow and of silk-ribbons in the room, just as later I made: 
up horses for you, and laid it in the cradle, and I drew toge-- 
ther the cradle-curtains. I told the maid of her sweet ladyshipi 
that I was now going home to my own house to fetch my' 
Sunday shawl and two new aprons of mine, but that she was: 
to leave the child alone the while, for now it had been fed! 
and was quiet. But I took the child with me under my cloak: 
and kept it warm, and I could do so because it was so small.. 
On the stair of the western wing I met the housekeeper, and! 
AR she stopped to talk to me, and asked me if I had got plenty: 
è of milk. ‘Ay,’ I answered her, ‘the child that I lay to my: 
breasts will thrive, and will not cry.’ But I was telling myself: 
as we stood there, that if the child now cried, it would be: 
all over with me. But it did not cry, not that time. 


«I laid the child in my own old cradle within my own: 
house, but you I took out of it, and I hid you in a basket: 
that I was taking with me and covered you up with my: 
Sunday shawl and two aprons of mine. » 

«Nay,» Eitel interrupted her. «Speak not like that. 
Speak not, in this tale of yours, the word you. 

i Lone stood still and looked at him. «Do you mean me,» 
a she asked, « not to speak of you, or of what I did for you?» 
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«If you will tell me your story, » Eitel said, « tell it like- 
any other nursery-tale. » 

Lone thought the matter over and again began. 

«I laid, then, » she said, «my own child, my son, in the: 
basket, and I walked up to the house, and I had to stop from 
time to time, for my own child was heavier than the other.. 
There was a full moon, so that the road was clear and light. 
all the way. Upon the next morning I told the maids in the 
house that the child was not well, and that nobody must come. 
into our room, and in this way I was alone with him for a. 
week. Her sweet ladyship had me called before her bed every 
day, so that I might tell her how things were with the child.. 
and I told her that it was well with the child. She asked me if 
I wished to go home to see my own child, but I answered her- 
that I had already sent it away from my house, to the house. 
of people of mine. 

« The week after, » she went on, « the christening was to- 
“be held. On that day a lot of great people came to the house,. 
and the old Countess of Krenkerup bore the child to the font.. 
I drove to the church in the same coach as her, with four 
horses, I held the child on my lap, and only in the porch did. 
I give it over to her. And as now I heard my son christened. 
Eitel after the master’s father, and Johan August after the. 
master himself, in the name of the Father and of the Son and. 
of the Holy Ghost, I said to myself: ‘Now that is done which. 
cannot be undone.’ » 

At these last words the woman coloured faintly as in pride. 
or triumph. 

«And why should you have wished it done,» Eitel. 
asked. 

Lone laid her right hand upon the table. « For this. 
reason, » she said. « When her ladyship first sent for me, to 
give suck to the child, and I walked up through the farmyard,. 
I passed the timber-mare. 

« The timber-mare? » said Eitel. 

« Yes, » said Lone. « It was still standing there, in front 
of the barn. Her sweet ladyship had wanted it taken away, but 
the master had said No. I had never till that day been up to- 
the house, but as I walked past it, by the side of her ladyship’s. 
lackey who had been sent to fetch me, I remembered how,, 
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when I myself was ten years old, they had brought back my 
father from it. And upon the evening of the day when mx 
child had been christened in church, when all the fine guests 
were gone and the house was dark, I once more walked dowxx; 
to it. I laid my right hand upon that hard wood, as now 1 
have laid it on your table, and spoke to my dead father an 
said to him: “Now your death has becn paid for, Linnert.. 
«And do you believe me now? » she asked. 
« No, I do not believe you, he answered. « I could not 
believe you if I wanted to. » 
Lone drew her breath deeply, looked round the de | 
and again looked at him. 
« This is the one thing that I had never thought of, » ni 
said slowly and dully, «that when I told you my tale you 
were not to believe it. I had thought that you yourself would: 
remember how I carried you from our own house to the house 
of the master. » 


She stood sunk in her own thoughts. « That house of thee 
clerk’s in Funen, » she went on, «I was never really in it: 
It seemed to me that all the time I was over here, with you. 
But it was not in this great house of the master’s that we 
lived together. It was in that old farmhouse of ours, the old 
people's house, which is standing deep down below. Dowrr 
there I held you in my arms, and we spoke together sweetly. 
Is that what you tell me now, that you have never been dowm 
there? » 

« You know yourself,» he answered her, «that I have 
never been down there. » | 

Once more she was silent. « There was one more, though, »: 
she said, «who at the time guessed something of this, and 
who might bear out my tale. That was the woman who took: 
over the master’s child and kept him with her. It was Maren 
in the Marshes. » 

« Maren in the Marshes? » Eitel repeated. « I have heart 
of her, I have seen her once. She was a gipsy, all black toc 
look at, and it was said that she had killed her husband. » 

« Yes, » said Lone, «she was a bad woman. But she could 
hold her tongue. » 

« Where is she now? » he asked. 

«She is dead,» Lone answered. 
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…  Eïtel rose from his chair. « And if all other things within 

your tale had been possible, » he said, « would it be possible, 
Lone, that a good woman like you could have behaved so to 
a friend who trusted you, to my mother? » 


Lone took a step towards him, and although she still look- 
ed straight at him, she seemed somehow to be groping her 
way. «Do you call her gracious ladyship your mother even 
now? » she asked. As she came nearer, he drew back a little, 
and she followed him slowly in the same halfblind way. « Do 
you flee me now? » she asked. 


He stood still, realising that he had indeed meant to flee 
from the woman before him. 


« Lone,» he said, « once you were dearer to me than 
any other human being. At this hour it seems to me that you 
may still be so, ay, as dear as if you were indeed my own 
mother. Or that I should hold you in horror, like one of the 
witches in whom old people believe, gloating over a crime 
against nature, as one mad with wickedness, wishing to drive 
me mad with her. » 

So he and the woman remained standing face to face. 

« And shall there be no justice on earth? » she at last 
asked. 


« Yes, there shall be justice on earth, » he answered. 

« But justice,» Lone went on in a low wailing voice. 
« justice, with you and me, cannot mean that when I did 
carry you up to the house, in danger of my life, so as to give 
it all to you, it was the house and the people up here who 
took you over and made you one of theirs! Justice, » she wail- 
ed on lowly, her body doubling up as in great pain, « cannot 
mean that I am never once to call you my son, and never once 
to hear you call me mother! » 

Eitel stood gazing into the woman’s pain-quivering face. 

«I have been off my mind, » he thought, « I have spoken 
hard to an old sorrowful peasant-woman, who has taken refuge 
in my house. I have said that I must loathe and fear an old 
parish-clerk’s wife from Funen.» He went up to Lone and 
took her hand. 

« Yes, my poor Lone, » he said, « You are to call me your 
son, and to hear me call you my mother. We did so many 
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times, years ago. And nothing has changed between you and 
me since then. » 

Lone very slowly with her right hand fumbled along hie 
arm from wrist to shoulder and back again, then let the hand 
sink. «I have come a long way to see you to-night, » she said] 

« And I have not looked after you, Lone, » he said. « You 
should have had something to eat and drink. Now I sha 
have it brought for you. You shall sleep tonight in your owm 
room, And to-morrow,» he added after a pause, « as I said 
before, I shall drive with you to Maribo. You shall come back 
with me from there, to stay in my house as long as vor 
choose. » 


He stood with her hand in his. Wonderingly he felt, deep 
down in his mind, a reluctance to put an end to a talk whicht 
had been filled with such ugly confusion, and heard, there. 
a voice cry out sadly: « Never more, never more.» He put 
off the parting for a moment. 

« At this time of night, Lone,» he said, « it hope 
that I would wake up from a bad dream. Then you would 
sing to me till I fell asleep again. 1 remember now, too, that 
one of the horses which you made for me was sown of crimson 
silk, with a mane of gold fringe from one of my father’s court 
coats, and that his name was Guldfaxe. » 

« Yes, that was his name,» said Lone. 


Her eyes still met his, but they were now without ex- 
pression, the eyes of a blind woman. 

After a long silence she whispered: « May you sleep well. »: 

« And you, Lone, little nother,» he said. 

He listened to her steps down the long corridor. | 

When the sound had died away, he took the heavy can- 
dlestick from the table, walked up to his father’s portrait ont 
the wall, and lifted the candlestick up high, so that the: 
smiling face was fully illuminated. 

« Hullo, my father, » he said, « did you hear that? Yous 
were a handsome, gallant, gay gentleman. What now, if the: 
nursery-tale that the clerk’s old wife has told us had been: 
true? You would then have seen the son of the servant whom: 
you wronged and killed giving up his life and his thoughts: 
and his happiness even, in your service, to clear your name: 
and wipe ont your guilt. Would that seem to you the crown». 
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ng joke of the whole affair — a fine extravaganza? Would 
it be at that that you are now laughing? » 
He was still standing so, the candlestick in his raised 
hand, when the door behind him opened once more, and his 
1d housekeeper came in noiselessly. 


Mamzell Paaske had been in his father’s house before he 
had married, and it was a privilege of hers to enter the son's 
(oom unannounced, when she had matters of importance to 
communicate or discuss. 


In her young days she had been a beauty and had had 
offers of marriage from all parts of the isle, but she had 
refused to give up her spinsterhood. Now in her old age she 
1ad become extremely pious. There was still a pathetic loveli- 
ness in the very small, delicate figure, and she was light and 
sraceful like a lady of high birth. At the moment she was 
leeply moved, and was wiping her eyes with a small folded 
nandkerchief. 

« Another old woman, » Eitel thought as he set down the 
:andlestick. « This one may be twice the age of the first. Can 
t be that she will bring me twice as strange a message? » 

He told her to take a seat, and she sat down on the edge 
of a chair, her old head nodding and shaking a little all the 
ime. 

« Dear me, how sad, how very sad,» she began. 

«What is it that you want of me? » he asked. 

«O me, it is of Lone that I am thinking, » said Mamzell 
Paaske. «So Lone came back to the house once more, after 
all. The way up here has been heavy for her to walk this 
ime. She was so proud here in the old days, in the fine 
lothes that her ladyship gave her. Dear master, will you, now, 
ne able to obtain mercy for that poor unhappy son of hers? » 

« Mercy, » Eitel repeated, in his own thoughts. « No, Mam- 
ell Paaske, I fear that it cannot be done. » 

«Nay, I understand, I see,» said the old housekeeper. 
(Justice must have its way. And he was caught in the act, I 
ım told, and has been sentenced to death by the learned, 
'enerable judges themselves. 

«In other ways Lone is well preserved, I am bound to 
ay, » she continued. « She has had easy days with the parish- 
lerk. I remember him well, he was a peaceful man, if a little 
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stingy. You will know, dear Master, that he is somehow relat ed 


so ill. » 

« What is it you want of me? » he again asked. 

«Take it not in bad part, dear Master,» she said. « I] 
wished to hear a little more about this great misfortune and: 
about poor Lone. » 

« You might have spoken to her yourself, » he said. 

She wiped her small mouth with her handkerchief. 

« I dared not do that, » she said. « You will know yourself! 
that at times Lone is not right in her head. » 

«I never heard of that,» he said. 

« But it is so all the same,» said Mamzell Paaske and) 
again nodded her head. « We were well aware, all of us up: 
here in the house, that she was not like other people. All he 
folks were queer. In the village they will tell you that in old} 
days there were witches amongst them. Lone was a good. 
faithful servant all her time, to her ladyship and to you your- 
self, Master. But by a full moon she was not herself. » 

«By a full moon? » Eitel repeated. 

« Yes, by a full moon, like tonight, » said she. « She would! 
say many strange things then, and make people believe them. 

« I knew Linnert too, » she added after a moment. 

«Did you know him? » he asked. « How did he look? » 

« Oh, they were all fair folks, » she answered. « But they; 
were all of them queer. They would not fall in with the world! 
such as it is. » 

«Still my mother will have thought well of them, » he 
said, « since she took Lone into her house when I was born. »4 

« No, no, not at the time when you were born, dear Ma 
ster, » said she. « It was not till after you had been christened.. 
and when it was found that the first nurse here had too little: 
milk, that her ladyship sent for Lone. » 

«Not till after I had been christened? » he repeated. 
«Do you remember that for certain? » 

« Oh, dear Master, » said she, «how would I not remem- 
ber for certain everything from that good old time? Those 
were the happy days, when all in the house was put into my; 
hand. The fine linen, the plate, the china and glass, the things 
even that had been given to the lords and ladies of the house: 
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7 the King. And as to the servants of the house, too, it was 

who took them on or sent them away. Ay, this your first 
nurse, Mette Marie, it was I who engaged her, and later on — 
‚since her ladyship was not well enough to look after things — 
‘it was I who found that she had too little milk, and sent her 
away. Then Lone came up here to be your nurse. » 


_ «Were you here, too,» Eitel asked after a while, «at 
the time when Linnert brought back the bull and died? » 
« Yes,» said Mamzell Paaske, «I was here then, too. 
‚And in my humble way I warned my dear Master to let him 
off. ‘My dear noble Lord,’ I said to him, ‘do not go on with 
this. There may be blood in it.’ » 
| They were both still for a minute. 
| « You were here,» Eitel then said, « when my father 
was my own age. Was he a hard man even then? » 
| « Nay, nay,» said she. « Mylord was a handsome, gay 
gentleman, he was never hard. But he was bored. Great lords 
‘are bored, that is their grief, just as the peasants have got 
their cares and worries in life. I myself, by the grace of God, 
have been lucky, I have never been bored, nor have I had 
cares or worries. ) 

« Look after Lone well tonight, » Eitel said after another 

silence. « Let her be short of nothing, now that in her misfor- 
tune she has come to my house. » 
_  Mamzell Paaske had been looking away, thinking about 
the time of which she had spoken. Now she turned her face 
round towards him in a little birdlike movement. « I cannot 
do that, dear Master, » she said. « Lone has gone. » 

« Gone? » he repeated. 

« Ay, indeed she has gone, » said the old woman. 

« When did she leave? » he asked. 

« Just after she had come from you, » she answered, « I 
met her on the stairs, but she would hardly speak a word to 
me. And then she walked away. » 

«To where did she go? » he again asked. 

« Oh, I did not ask her, » she answered. « I thought that 
she would be trying to get to Maribo this very night, and 
that it would be too pitiful to question her. » 

«She had come a long way,» said Eitel. « Did she not 
want to take a rest? » 
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«She did so,» said Mamzell Paaske. « When she tool 
leave of me she said: “Now there is nothing more for me t 
do. Now I shall take my rest.” » 

« You ought not to have let her go away tonight,» ha 
said. 

«I thought so myself, dear Master, » said she. « But Lon 
always wanted to have things her own way. One did not like 
to go against her. » 

She saw that her news had made an impression on her 
young master, and sat on a little enjoying her own importi 
ance. But as he did not speak again she got up. « Well, gooci 
night then, my dear Master, » she said. « The grace of Goci 
be with all of us. May you sleep well. » 

«And you yourself,» said he. «It is late, too late fo» 


you. » 
She nodded her head in a kind of friendly assent. « Yes, »! 


she said, « it is late. Too late. » 

But when she had got up she lingered. She fixed her 
clear eyes on his face, stretched out her small hand and touch: 
ed the hem of his coat. 


« My good noble Lord,» she said. « My dear Master 


Johan August. Do not go on with this thing. There may be 
blood in it. » 


She turned the door-handle without a sound. 

Eitel for a second time took the candlestick from the 
table, went up to his father’s portrait and stood still before 
it. He remained there till the candlestick weighed down his 
arm, then set it back. For a long time the two faces, bea 
painted and the live, looked at one another. 


«We heard it all, you and I,» he at length said, « al 
it makes no difference. À good, faithful woman set her heart 
on revenging an injustice in a way more hideous than the 
injustice itself. In that hour the revenge was taken. I was 
your son, but she made me hers. We ourselves, my father, and 
these people of ours have got the roots too tightly intertwined, 


deep down in the ground, ever to be able to free ourselves of 
one another, » 


He went to the window and looked out. The night was: 
clear and cold, such as nights will become at the end of 
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‘summer. The full moon standing behind the house laid the 
shadow of the building on the broad moat below, which here 
in front of the windows widened into a lake and was pattern- 
ed, as in a mosaic, with broad, flat water-lily leaves. As far 
as the shadow reached, the water was brown as dark amber, 
but further out in the moonlight its sheet was misty with 
delicate silver. On the other side of it, the grass of the park 
was silvery too with the heavy dew, the small darker spots 
on it were wild ducks, asleep. A feeling of deep satisfaction 
«ran through him as he called to mind that the harvest was in. 


The still, moonlit landscape called up the idea of a 
perfect harmony to be found somewhere in the world. His 
thoughts went to Ulrikke, and dwelt with her for a long time. 
A few hours ago he had held her in his arms, soon he might 
hold her so again, all the same things were over between her 
and him. For of what had happened tonight, of his two talks 
with a couple of old women, each of them in her own way 
somewhat off her mind, he could not speak to her. He thought 
of his small daughter, who in her short life he had seen but 
a few times. It was fortunate, he reflected, that the child was 
a girl. She would grow up to be like Ulrikke. « Women, » he 
told himself, « have got another kind of happiness than we, 
and another kind of truth. » The picture of Ulrikke as a little 
girl, and of her and the prisoner at Maribo in the wood, once 
more passed before him. It brought no pain with it, it was as 
if he had been an old man, content to leave the two at play 
in the green shades, while he himself was advancing upon 
another long lonesome road. 

As he turned away from the window his eyes fell upon 
ihe books on the table, which a short time ago he had taken 
down and had meant to consult. He set them back on their 
shelves, one by one, and looked the shelves over, walking from 
one bookcase to another. Much human knowledge and wisdom 
was stored here in the tall, heavily bound books. Did any 
of them have anything to tell him tonight? 

At length at the end of the room he found on a shelf 
an old storybook from his boyhood, he took it down and laid 
it on the table. He let it fall open at random, and, standing 
up, by the light of the candles read one of the old tales 


through. 
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Once upon a time, the story ran, there was in Portugal aı 
proud and hasty young king. To him one day came an old! 
knight, who in the past had led the armies of the king’s father: 
to victory. The king received him with great honours. But: 
when the baron stood before his liege, without a word he: 
raised his arm and struck the king's face. Angered as never: 
before, the young king had the offender thrown into his dee-- 
pest dungeon and had the scaffold raised for his execution. . 


But in the night the king pondered the matter and count-- 
ed the great services which this same old knight had rendered | 
his father. So early in the morning he sent for his vassal,, 
ordered all his courtiers out of earshot, and demanded from: 
him the true reason for the affront. ; 

« My Lord, » said the white-haired warrior, « I shall telll 
you the reason. Once, when I was a young man, such as you! 
are today, I had an old steward who had served my family: 
faithfully all his life. One day in a fit of unjust wrath I struck : 
my servant’s face. My steward is dead these fifty years. I have: 
looked for, but never found, means to atone for my blow. In: 
the end I have decided that the best way to do so would be: 
to strike the face of the man who, above all others, had. 
power to return the blow. For that reason, my Lord, did I 
strike your royal face. » 


« Verily, » the king said, «now I understand you. You. 
have chosen for your blow the face of your king, of the: 
mightiest man you knew. But if your arm had been long: 
enough, it would have been the face of your God himself, who - 
justly deals out reward and punishment, that you had struck. » 

« It is so, » the old man said, 

« Verily, » the king said again. « This blow of yours, then, 
is the truest homage that I ever received from a vassal. And 
I shall answer you as truthfully myself. 

« I shall answer you, first, in the manner of a king. » With 
these words he loosened his gold-hilted sword from his sword- 
belt, held it out to the baron and said: « Take this, my good 
and faithful servant, as a token of your king’s grace and 
gratitude. 

« And, » he went on, «I shall answer you, secondly and 
in accordance with your wish, in the manner of Almighty God. 
I tell you, ihen, that I cannot quench the thirst for justice 
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within your soul. For I shall not alter my own law. Until the 
hour when you meet again that old servant of yours: whose 
face you struck, you will carry the burden of your shame with 
you wherever you go. Till then you will be, in your castle in 
the mountains, by the side of your wife and in the circle of 
your children and grandchildren, or in the arms of a young 
mistress, for ever lonely, the loneliest man in my kingdom. » 

With these words the young king of Portugal dismissed 
his old liegeman. 

Eitel set back the book on the shelf, and seated himself 
in his armchair by the table, his chin in his hand. 

«For ever lonely,» he repeated in his thoughts. « The 
loneliest man in the kingdom. » 

For a long time his mind wandered to all sides. 

« The prisoner at Maribo, » he thought in the end, « is as 
lonely as I am. I shall go to him. » 


As made this decision he felt like a man who, having lost 


his way in woods and moors, comes upon a road. He knows 
not whereto it leads, whether to salvation or destruction, but 
he follows it because is a road. 

« Now, » he told himself, « now, after all. I shall sleep 
tonight. » 

«He alone, of all people,» he continued his thoughts, 
« will help me to sleep tonight. All through this long evening 
I have been fearing or hoping that the rumour of his flight 
from prison were true, and have been waiting for him. It is no 
good waiting for him any longer. I shall go to Maribo to- 
morrow. » 

Early on Wednesday morning the old coachman of the 
manor got order to get the carriage ready. A while after he was 
told to take out the closed carriage. The old man was puzzled, 
his young master was not in the habit of using the closed 
carriage in fair weather. But a little later he again had a dif- 
ferent order, he was to take out the new, light open carriage 
from Hamburg. 

« What is the matter with Eitel today? » he asked himself. 
« Never before have I had, upon one morning, three different 
orders from him. » 

With his foot on the nave Eitel hesistated whether to take 
the reins himself, then he handed them over to the old man. 
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- «Drive quickly, » he told him, « until we come into the to 


of Maribo. The go slowly through the street. » He thought: « 1! 


. «shall not try to hide my face from the people to-day. » 


The weather this morning was colder than the day before. 
and the landscape less rich in colour and light. A wind blew 
‘in from the sea, there might be rain before evening. In the 


fields and above them the sea-gulls were moving restlessly. 


The sound of the carriage-wheels changed from a softeri 
to a louder rumble as it rolled from the high-road on to ther 


‘paved street of Maribo. 


Eitel had the carriage stop outside the courthouse. There 
was a clock on the house; as upon the stone stair in front he 


"was informed that he would find the police magistrate in his: 


office the clock above his head struck eight strokes. 

The police magistrate himself, old Counsellor Sande, wha 
‘came out in a hurry to meet him, was a small rigid official 
of the old school, who still wore his little pig-tailed wig. He 
had sat in his peaceful office in Maribo as long as the people: 


‘of the town could remember, but this was his first death- 
sentence. It made him conscious of his own high significance, 
at the same time the idea of it was curious and disturbing to: 


him. He was now cheered by the prospect of discussing the: 


‘event with a young nobleman whom he had known from birth. 


He grew silent, pushing his lower lip over the upper lip, 
at Eitel’s demand to see the condemned man in his cell and: 
to speak with him alone there. 


« This person, » he said, « hardly seems to have any human: 
qualities left. He has passed more years of his life in the: 
woods and on the moors than in a house, I suppose that he: 
has never loved any human being. I gather from our goodl 
Pastor Quist, who has sacrificed much of his time to him, 
that he knows no more of the word of God than of law andl 
Justice. Verba mortuo facta. » 


He recounted how his prisoner, when seized red-handed! 
in the manslaughter, had defended himself with most extraor-- 
dinary strength, and had knocked down three men before he: 
was taken. The counsellor had had him put in chains, be 
even thus did consider him dangerous. 


« His mother was my nurse,» said Eitel. « She came to 
| 
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see me last evening. If anything can still be done for him, I 
shall want to see it done. » 


« For him? » said the old gentleman. « This person hardly 
has sufficient understanding of his position to take it to heart. 
I cannot even imagine any last wish that he might have to 
state. It is true, though, that this morning he asked that his 
hair should not be cut until on the scaffold itself, and that 
we would have him shaved. Out of commiseration with a man 
who is to die at noon, 1 sent for the barber. But does such a 
wish bespeak remorse or amendment? » 

«I wish to see him, » said Eitel. 


« Let it be so then,» said the counsellor. « Possibly our 
humane feelings are most urgently called upon in the case of 
those deepest sunk. In the name of God, we will go to him. » 


He sent for the gaoler, and preceded by him the old and 
the young gentleman walked down a long whitewashed corri- 
dor and a few stone steps. The gaoler turned the heavy key 
in the lock. 


« Beware, there is one more step inside the door, » said 
the counsellor. 

The small room which they entered had got one narrow 
grated window high up in the wall. lts stone floor was covered 
with straw. To Eitel, coming from his drive through the light 
landscape, the cell seemed almost dark. 

The condemned man sat on a bench so low that his chain- 
ed hands between his knees rested on the floor. His dark head 
dropped, so that his long brown hair was hanging down over 
the face. His clothes were in rags, one sleeve of his coat torn 
off, and he was barefooted. He made not the slightest move- 
ment at the entrance of his visitors. 


«Stand up, Linnert, » said the counsellor. « There is a 
“noble gentleman here who wants to see you.» He gave out 
Eitel’s name with much dignity, more in honour of Eitel than 
of the prisoner. 

Linnert for a while sat on as if not aware that he was 
being spoken to. Then he rose without raising his head or 
his eyes, and sat down again in exactly the same position as 
before. 

The counsellor gave Eitel a short glance, confirming his 
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statement as to the hopelessness of concerning oneself about a: 
_ creature like this. | 
+ To Eitel the filth and degradation before him was so» 
loathsome that if he had wanted to, he could not have taken: 
another step towards the figure. After a while he saw that; 
| this poacher and murderer, of his own age, ravished by a: 
wild lawless existence, lean and tanned by sun and wind,, 
was beautifully built, with long limbs and rich hair. He felt: 
that this body would be strong and supple, every muscle and | 
#4 sinew of it hardened and trained to the utmost. In the move-: 
ments of the prisoner as he had risen and again sat down,, 
there had been an extraordinary collectedness and grace, and | 
a kind of obstinate joy of life. In his renewed immobility now! 
there was all the calm of the wild animal, which will keep» 
more deadly still than any domestic animal. It was to Eitell 
as if he had, within his own wood, come upon a fox and was; 
now himself standing immovable to watch him. 


_He noticed that the wrists of the prisoner were swollen: 
and raw from the iron round them, and a choking feeling, as: 
a at the sight of a pretty wild animal in a trap, oppressed the: 
A visitor’s chest. 

a « Be pleased to unchain him while I talk to him,» he: 
said to the counsellor. | 
« It will hardly be advisable, » the old magistrate answer-- 
| ed, and added in German: « He is still most unusually strong. 
a and he is probably desperate. You may be exposing your life. » - 
i « Nay, unchain him, » said Eitel. 
After some hesitation the counsellor made signs to the: 
a gaoler to remove the chain from the prisoner’s wrists. It felll 
+ upon the stone floor with a hard clank. Linnert stretched his: 
arms a little along his sides and lowly yawned or growledl 
Al like a man waking from his sleep. 


N « Leave us alone, » said Eitel. 
The counsellor threw a last glance at the two men whom: 
he were to leave alone. « I shall be waiting just outside the: 
door with this man here, » he announced in a loud voice, and! 
followed by the gaoler left the cell. 
es Eitel stood looking at the man who was to die. «I shall! 
speak to him,» he thought. «Shall I be able to make him: 
speak? I myself may have half a century before me in which: 
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to say what I want. But what he had got to say must be spoken 
before noon. And by the way, after noon, what will I myself 
find to speak of, for fifty years? » 

Linnert sat motionless as before. Fitel was uncertain whe- 
ther he did realize that one of his three visitors had stayed 
on when the others left. 


« Knowest thou me, Linnert? » he at last asked. 

The prisoner remained dead still for a minute. Then he 
looked up askance, beneath his long hair, and Eitel was sur- 
prised to see how light the eyes were in the dark face. 

«Ay, thee I know well enough,» he said, and after a 
moment added: « And thy woods too, and that long marsh 
that thou hast got out westward. » 

He spoke the dialect of the island so markedly that Eitel 
had some difficulty in understanding him. In the fight, when 
he was taken, he had had his upper lip split and a tooth 
knocked out, he pulled his mouth awry and lisped as he spoke, 
and all through the conversation he hesitated a little after each 
of Eitel’s questions, as if he had got to set his mouth right 
before answering. 

His remark had not been offered as a challenge or a jeer, 
although he must have realised that it would be clear to Eitel 
in what manner he had acquired his intimate knowledge of 
his woods and marshes. It fell more like a light, sprightly 
communication between acquaintances exchanging news. In 
exactly that way, Eitel reflected, the fox on the forest path, 
in passing, would render the farmer a quick, snappish, jovial 
report on his poultry yard. 

« Thy mother upon a time was nurse to me,» Eitel said. 

Once more Linnert hesitated a little, then asked in the 
same unconcerned manner as before: « What was her name 
now? » 

«She is named Lone Bartels today,» Eitel answered. 
«Many years ago she married the parish-clerk. Thou, Lin- 
nert, art my milk-brother. » The word echoed through his 
mind, « Brother. » 

«Was it so? » said Linnert, was silent for a while and 
then added: « It will have been but a poor drop of milk that 
I ever got out of those paps. » 
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«I have come today to see whether I can help you in any 


way,» said Eitel. 
« In what way art thou to help me? » the prisoner asked. 
« Will there be nothing at all that I can do for thee? » 


Eitel asked. 


« Nay, » said Linnert, « They are going to help me here, 
- I think, with all of it. » 
During the pause that followed, the prisoner a couple of 


times spat on the floor, stretched out his bare foot and rubbed 
out the spittle in the straw. No more than his remark did 
his gesture contain any mockery or spite of the visitor, it had 


all the character of some humble game or pastime, in which | 


the guest, did he care to, might join. 

In the end Linnert himself, after having twisted and 
writhed his mouth, took up the conversation. 

« Ay, there is one thing, » he said, « that thou canst help 
me with if thou willst. 1 have got an old bitch, she is mine. 


She has got but one eye. She stands on a rope by the wheel. | 
wright at Kramnitze. She is not wont to be chained up. Thou | 


might send down that keeper of thine and have her done 
away with. » 

«I shall have thy bitch brought up to thy house and 
looked after there, » said Eitel. 


« Nay, » said Linnert, «she is no good to anybody except | 
just me. But it might be well if thou wouldst shoot her thy- . 


self, — and then, as thou takest her along with thee to do it, 


talk to her. » After a moment he said: « She is called Rikke, | 


after someone. » 


Eitel slowly put his hand to his mouth and down again. 
«I will tell thee something, in return, » Linnert suddenly 
said. « Thou hast got a brace of otters in thy mill-brook that — 


nobody knows of but me. Early one morning last winter I saw 


that the rime had melted on the grass round the air-hole of 
their den. Since then I have kept an eye on them. I was down. 


there, time and another, this summer, and sat by them all 


day. I watched the old otters teach their four young ones to 


swim. They are big now, they have got fine skins. The hole 


is below the eastern brink, it will be easy to thee to take 


them there. » 
« It is all right, » said Eitel, 
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« Ay, but thou hast got to remember, » said Linnert, « that 
their den is in the place where the river bends, by the five: 
willows. » 

« Yes, » said Eitel, «I shall remember. 

«I have been thinking of thy lot in life,» he said after 
a pause, « ever since I heard of thee. My people have wronged 
thy people, and it ought not to have gone so with thee. I would 
do justice to thee today, were it in my power. » 


« Justice? » said Linnert wonderingly. 

Just then Eitel heard the clock on the front of the house: 
slowly and as if pensively strike nine strokes, and wondered 
whether Linnert, too, counted these strokes. 

« Hast thou ever been told, Linnert, » he asked, « that the- 
manorhouse stands where the farm-stead of thy people was: 
once standing, and has been built on top of it? » 

« Nay, that I have never heard, » said Linnert. 

There was a long silence in the cell, and Eitel’s mind was: 
following the hands of the clock that were now slowly going 
on, tick, tick, marking the minutes. In the end Linnert shot 
up a swift glance, as if to find out whether his guest was still 
with him. 

« Linnert, » Eitel said. « Thy mother came to me last night 
to tell me a curious tale. She told me that by the time that 
she was nurse at the manor she sent away the lord’s child and' 
put her own in its stead. » 

A new pause. « Is that so? » Linnert then asked. « That 
will have been a long time ago. 

« Yes, » said Eitel. « It will have been twenty-five years: 
ago. Upon the time when neither of us knew who he was. 

Linnert sat on, so still that Eitel could not tell if he had 
heard him or not. 

« Was it true that the woman told thee? » he asked at 
last. 

« No, » Eitel said. « It was not true. » 

« Nay, it was not true, » Linnert repeated, — then, sud- 
denly, with the same kind of fox-joviality as before: « But if 
it had been true? » 

«If it had been true,» Eitel said slowly, «then thou,, 
Linnert, wouldst today have been in my place. And I, who. 
knows, in thine. » 
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Linnert seemed to have once more come to rest on ths 
bench, his eyes on the floor, and Eitel thought: «Is it al 
over now? Can I go away now? » 

At that instant the prisoner rose and stood up straighi 
face to face with his visitor. The heavy chain at this rattlee 
a little against his foot. The sudden, unexpected, light an« 
noiseless movement was so extraordinarily vigorous that i: 
had all the character of an assault meant to give the attackee, 


The two young men, now standing very close to one! 
another, were of the same height, — for the first time during 
their conversation they looked each other in the face meam 
ingly, conscious of a trial of strength. A strange, fierce lighi 
spread over Linnert’s face. 

« They would have been mine then, » he said, «the dee» 
and the hares and partridges that I have shot in thy fieldi 
and thy woods? » 

« Yes, » said Eitel, «they would have been thine then. >, 

The prisoner’s thoughts seemed to run away from the 
small dark cell to those fields and woods of which he hac 
spoken, 

«And thou wouldst have owed it to me then,» he sail 
«that thou canst go out with thy gun in a fortnight, wher 
the young partridges are fledged, and again in three month= 
when the tracks of the game are on the snow, and that thor 
mayst troat to a buck in thy woods next spring. » | 


« Yes,» said Eitel. 

As Linnert stood so, without stirring, with his eyes im 
Eitel’s but sunk in his own thoughts, the blood mounted to hii 
face twice in a deep dark wave. Only a short time ago, ii 
seemed to Eitel, he had looked into a face which bore « 
likeness to this one. Was it the hard glint of triumph in Lone” 
face which here, in the shade of death, did mellow into è! 
smile? | 

All at once the prisoner threw back his head, so that hii 
long hair was flung away from his brow. He raised his right 
hand, it was lean, darkstained, and earth and blood stuchl 
under the nails, the smell of it was nauseating to Eitel. 


« Wilst thou then,» he asked, « go down on thy knees 
to kiss my hand, and thank me for my mercy? » | 
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for a moment kept standing before him. Then | 
bent one knee on the stone-floor, in the straw where Linne 
had spat, and touched the outstretched hand with his lips. 
- Linnert very slowly withdrew his hand, very slowly raised 
it to the top of his head, and scratched deep down in his long 
ir. He twisted his swollen mouth into a smile or grin. M 
« They are biting, » he said. « It was well that thou didst 
me loose.» 


POEMS 


[ 


Pll stepdance on the film 
that’s a brilliant thought on the pond, 
tap tap, tap tapdance 
above sleeping fish, 
above skeletons of the drowned. 


[ll skid on my toenails 
and burn my hands 
(while in voltae I bound) 
at cold firmament. 


Pll romp on my fate, 
on my fancy PU skip, 
kid along adverse winds 
with the jaunt of my hip. 


I have the trees 
for filigree, 
for bracelet and necklace 
I brag the wee 
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pi ) snow. 
that settle slow 
on the wideopen. shelf 
of the gulf of my throat. 


a My rhythm I draw 

i from the chuff of a train, 
my flag is the smoke 

that crowns its advent, 

my partner in stepdance 
a footplateman 

whose bones are like snow, 
whose wife is insane. 


II 


u I am a frustrated footplateman 
I dig my ice-rock fuel 

with naked fists 

in December mines, 

I toil till my boiler 

swells pregnant with fire. 


I move her off 
at crazy pace 
till the event of trees 
or waterseas 


block the ee tal 


I eat the wood, 
drain the flood 
into my bowels, 

I sweat in hot 
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application, 
serving a nation 
I never met. 


I am strong 
as a crippled mandrake, 
a cracking boiler 

is my nippled sunset, 

a mad skater 

my lonely delighter. 


I bought my daughter 
a toytrain to play, 

to keep her stay on the bed 
where I found her dead. 


My bones are bleached, 
my wife is insane, 
I shall never reach 
destination. 


IT 


God puzzled monkeys with a barbed tree 
whose heraldry, 


surviving dinosaurs, 
was pedigreed before 
he predecreed me. 


. You try to ape the Almighty one, 
but your plaisir 
then is gone, 
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for a tree's best) fun... —— dae 
1 is to be climbed, and a monkey’s ie 
is to climb her. $ 


— 
2 


Let me embrace your rosy trunk, Di: 
your tender branches sweet enfold me, 
in passion’s riot, golden leaves 
untold will grace us; 2 
dinosaurs dead, only donkeys bi 
and robins will sing for us — 
oh shed your thorns 
for unicorns 
bring no homage, 
do no damage 
in this forest. 


Don’t wait till scientists erect 
for you a folly in the plains, 
don’t wait until an atom bomb 
blazes a glazed tomb for you 
and draws a shadow on a wall — 
your sweet selfs dulled memorial. 


IV 


E The moon took her last cover off ie 
E and laid her naked to the stars, ; ON 
3 she dreamed of Charles and Romanoff Er 

a and one of the less holy wars. an 


i She saw how Michael Angelo 

2) painted her on a Sistine wall, 

i she felt her arm and thighs grow, 
strong as a young male’s, and tall. à 
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Shy and chaste, a preity girl, 
she fled Apollo’s mad onrush, — 
saw tender leaves and green unfurl, 
in laurel coyly hid her blush. 


y £ 


Europa, strong and gay she rode 
the huge, heavy animal, fell 
enchanted victim to the overwhelming spell 
of brute strength, a God's, again, abode. 


The stars shot stigmata in her flesh, 
of bleeding asterisks a score, 
she dreamed of Christ afresh 
but forgot whose son she bore. 


When we shall 
go back the tall 
and winding road, 
none shall fall 
over toad or tree, 
no fee for the ferry, 
no load to carry, 
blackberry and cherry 
will grow by the road. 


Sun shall not singe 
a body’s hair, 
moon shall not strike 
head old and fair, 


the stars will soon 
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no madness tinge the voyager. 


” 


The clouds are light 
companions, 
guides on the way 
the winds will blow, 
white gulls in gentle 
slide will show 
the motions of 
time’s timeless flow 


Blackberry and cherry 
will grow by the road, 
no load to carry, 
no fee for the ferry, 
none shall fall 
over tree or toad 
when we shall 
go back the tall 
and winding road. 
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LOOKING AT THE CELIO OUT OF A VERY 
LARGE WINDOW 


= Then fill the darling instant! 

x Let jars of light in at the wide embrasure of the eye 
A and mouths of shade, and if you like 

the whole escaping sky! 


: - Their slim windows are awash in waves of greenery — 
see, a square tower and a round 
have stepped across the sky-line where it’s at its thinnest, 
slowly breathed light in, till, changed into signs, 
they stand on either side of the sky î 
like the two first trees that were present when the angel and 
the bull È 
and the eagle and the lion spread themselves out, concave and | 
) wide 
| over the dark blue dome of their belief 
| — the three-leaved palm beckoning silently 
_ and the round bush, aglow in its light green leaf. 


Towers of air 
| golden as the flame around the candle 
i E light as the web between joined hands 
ae in which Christ, at once, where God pointed 
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ps through the dark pieces of his sky 

| the starry grasses, and still wrapped in flame 

mong the strong lambs passes — 

is precise feet marking eternity 

hile one attentive hand 

jeasures out the right amount of blessing 

nd in a cornice, under the low roof 

contented bird pecks at the grapes of truth... 

ifferently mysterious towers, 

tin as the frescoes on a painted sky, 

hat a broad stair you spread for the saints to mals down 
they would 

‘om the sun enmeshed in your yellow stone 

> the dark seas 

vat lap around your hidden base with a slow beating of 

leaves! 


t night, in the confusing presence of the moon 

»mewhere, unseen, soon 

rose walls will exhale all their stolen sun. 

he webs of flame enclosed in invisible day 

ill spread like the peacock's tail (bird of immortality!) 

nd the whole upper world dissolve its transparency away. 

ut towers drained of significance 

nd the naked forest wave 

t night are one, are the mouth of darkness clamouring, the 
rounded spine of a beast 

revocably separate against the diluted moon 

nd powerless, and without belief to scale the dome 

rat was easy when heaven, holding all its blue pieces low 
over his head, 


ave man a home. 


et in the cherished web of the instant 

ew spaces keep forming. In the large chambers of the eye 
- free still to play all over the stairs of the sky 

ith the haloes left by the saints 
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| (some like dazzling rings, tarnished in places where 
the gold has dropped out of the setting, 
others somberly jewelled and square) 


thrown about the towers in wide images of flight, 
now transparent, now black at the bend 


_ Branches streak its walls, and a few trunks $ 


shadows will collect, angles 

step gently around one piece of deeper blue. 
There's a hole in the roof — 

who knows what may not walk down it? 

A sky-light is open on the thin ladders of the rain, 
on some of the meshes of the birds 


as they rush down spiralling, now N 
spread wide to capture the escaping sky in a net of squares: 
light aguinst the heavenly light mosaic of the stairs... 


As 


And see, very near, an octagonal temple rests all the whi 
unconcealed in a foam of greenery. 


curve about the slim grooves 


that — barely — lift its very shell conical 
yellow-tiled roof. 
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Long ago Genghis Khan left his pillaging and conquering 
people behind him. He stands on a hill and overlooks the 
town of Science Fiction that stretches before him. He 
wants to spur his horse on, after having overcome an 


almost hidden hesitation — since Genghis Khan always has 


a public, even when he is alone — but suddenly he is 
surrounded by the shadowless presence of the Enlightened 
Despots who address him: 


Tell us, stranger without armies 
what gods did you pray to 
that you still hunt in the present? 


I, says Genghis Khan, worshipped gods of sound, 
but the deaf were with me. 

Where I would have liked to see ears grow 
there was only silence. 


See what we made of sound: 
the smell of roses, rubber-tongued infants 
working for us in many languages. 
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I too tried the god of labour i I 
who would ennoble my women and sons, 
and the unemployed cheered with me 
and we searched and said: 

‘the strangers do not have to die anymore 
and neither do the birds depart 

this autumn, unemployed.’ 


mts Die AAA Es 


Gradually labour was noble here. We use; 
princely, we stand; the arms crossed 
waiting for the avant-guard, 

and cross the remnants 


A 


where once machines were standing. 
Here were the offices of the bosses | | 
and there the dormitories of students, 
the refreshment rooms of reality 

the slums and the dead ends, the sheds and public bathe 


the stopped-up faucets, the sick with their lice. + 


Considering this, made us long for 


the god of commerce and thieves. 
Did you come to us in peace, 4 
or does your path among stars 
bring you here by chance? 


I lingered for a long time among people 

(their packs and books, their gods) | 
I carried their packs, I read their books di 
and I talked to their gods. | 


I trekked with them through nights of want, 
I laughed with them, 
drinking the wine of joy with their sons 


Look now at the sick and decrepit. 


And when I turned from them 
on the tracks of my fathers 
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_ and went aside, and levied weights, 
| and nailed my conscience to a cross 

and left the coloured tents of the tribes 


See: I lived near revolutions; 

I bathed in blood and maladministration; 
I sacrificed gold to the jews 

I exterminated indians. 


I who stride out searching for my ways 
a manufacturer of truth, able in operations, 
live in reality. 


I am brave no longer, voices frighten me, 
I leave my mark on names, 

| scars grow under my steps 

in the new school of taboos. 


| I cannot come to you anymore I cannot come 
| to you cannot 

| come to 

| you 


exit Genghis Khan and Enlightened Despots. 
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Wir sind allein im Dunklen, ihr habt oben Lippeni 
gerollte Blätter, verschlungene Hände mit rosigem Blut una 
bläulichen Adern, wir sind allein und können uns niche 
berühren. | 

Wir leben uns aus, unser Schicksal ist, dem Wogen zi 
widerstehen. So werden wir und Triumph und Qual fárba 


W ellen. 


BETRACHTUNG 


Da ich so unsicher bin und die Vergleichung mit den 
Vergangenheit gleich die Gegenwart durchsichtig macht, da 
ich beim Alleinsein mich von den Strahlen der Sterne getrof 
fen fühle und mich im Dunklen von Muscheln verliere, una: 
unter vielen fürchte verschlungen zu werden, weil es eine 
nach dem andern gelüstet, da ein Wort mich verdüstert wie 
Rauch aus Zauberkräutern, meine Gedichte aber unheimlichen 
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ind als der Wald, offener als ein Schiff, so denk ich Dein und 
einer. 

Ein gutes Kunstwerk muss in seinem Innern die tiefe 
stelle des Tempels haben, in der die Geheimnisse des Lebens 
ich offenbaren: aber aus seinen hundert ehernen Toren muss 
:s den Leser unmittelbar ins Leben entlassen. 


JUNGLING UND DIE SPINNE 


Unter den Weisheiten und Geständnissen der Spinne 
lieses: eine wahre Braut ist zu erkennen daran, dass es nicht 
hre Stimme, nicht ihr Lächeln, nicht ihre Küsse sind, was das 
Höchste ist, sondern die von ihr ausgehende essentia, die dich 
n Zeiten grosser Abwesenheit badet, so dass du in der Braut 
hrer Welt traumweis lebst. 


HARCHEN: DIE JUNGE FRAU UND DIE BAUMNYMPHE 


Junge Frau wartet auf ihren Liebsten. Geht ihm entgegen. 
jeptember abend mit Mond. Im Wald fürchtet sie sich nicht, 
o voll Liebe ist ihr Herz. Klaubt Katzengold auf für ihr 
chlafzimmer, vor einem Hund oder einer Lampe würde sie 
ich schämen, aber so etwas Dämmernd-schimmerndes im Zim- 
ner, das lebt doch und vermehrt so die Lust und das Glück. 
lus der Waldblösse tritt die Baumnymphe. Sie hat ihr langes 
raunes Haar um sich wie ein Zelt. Die junge Frau möchte 
ie nach Haus locken, ihren kleinen Garten zu beseelen, ihrem 
rliick zu dienen. 

Die Nymphe fragt: wie redet er zu dir, wenn ihr beieinan- 
ler liegt? Frau: das sag ich nicht, kaum zu denken trau ich 
nirs, mir kommt das schon schamlos vor. Doch denkt sie es 
n sich. Im Augenblick ruft die Nixe: das hab ich auch!, und 
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wie ein Echo schallt aus dem Gebiisch der klagende, verlan: 

gende Schrei eines Waldvogels. | 
‚Schliesslich sagt sie der Nixe Sachen, die die Nixe nich: 

hat, da stösst sich die den Kopf an den Baum und fällt to: 


ins Moos. 
Li E J 


ALKESTIS DES EURIPIDES | 
Allegorischer Sinn: junge Ideale schwinden uns aus den: 
Sinn wie Tote, dann bringt sie ein starker genialer Gott aus 
den Armen des Todes zurück und legt sie vor uns hin; wii 
sind bewegt, die Fremde scheint uns an eine geliebte Tote zu 
erinnern und wir können nicht fassen, dass sie es selbst isti 


4 
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Die frühen Gedichte: riesige Jünglinge umgeben ihn: des 
Sonnengott, der Fluss, der Gott der Jugend, der Genius dez 
Kühnheit, Jünglinge, denen Sehnsucht und Bescheidenheii 
nicht unbekannt ist, und doch mit so gewaltigen Händen wis 


der Wind. 


GESCHOPF DER FLAMME 


Alle sind Ausgeburten der Flamme. 3 

Der Schmetterling: in mir wird die Intensitit des kurzen 
Lebens und der Gebrechlichkeit zur Farbe. 

Schatten ist gleich wie Tod, mein Leben zittert im Licht 
hinzucken; ich bin dem Tod so nah, dass dies mich stolz: 
grausam und dämonisch macht. 1 
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| Ungerührt flattere ich vor den Lippen der Helena auf 
die Wunde des Adonis. Ich liebe im Tod die Flamme iiber 
‚alles. 


GESCHICHTE VON DEN PRINZEN AMGIAD UND ASSAD 


Dezember 1894 exhaustless East! 


Ersteigen des Berges. — Sie fühlen den Tod um sie schwe- 
ben, schicksalgemäss aus ihres Vaters Zorn hervorgewachsen, 
was ihnen eine grossartige Ahnung des Daseins gibt. 

Später haben sie Tage von Verzagtheit und Kleinheit. 

Zuerst gehen sie stumm und schauen in die Landschaft. 

Dann erst fangen sie wie Trunkene zu reden an. 

Das Ersteigen des grossen Berges. Vorgefühl des Daseins. 

Warum gehen sie eigentlich da drüber? Schicksal. Wo du 
sterben sollst, dahin tragen dich deine Füsse. Ist das Haus 
erst fertig, so kommt auch der Tod. 

Auf der Höhe des Berges Versuchung des Lebens. 

Ost und West! Indien, Sindbad — die Worte, Namen der 
Länder und Meere wie Lichter herüberglühend. 

Sirenen: Einem Fürsten dienen, der traurig und kühn 
ist, in einem Palast mit zyklopischen Toren wohnt. 

In der Mulde oben auf dem Berg kommt die Versuchung 
des Lebens über sie. 

Auf dem Berg: Assad schläft in einer Spalte, im Halb- 
schlaf mit zuckenden Lippen und gekrümmten Fingern denkt 
er an Amethysten, an den verlockenden grauen Palast in der 
Nacht, an Sitzen im Garten und auf eine Geliebte Warten: 
die Sehnsucht und das Gefühl der unbefriedigten Gier und 
das plötzliche Erschrecken darüber, dass er sich die Geliebte 
gar nicht vorstellen kann, wirft ihn beinahe hinunter, denn 
er sitzt wie in der hohen Hinterwand auf der Flusseite des 
Palastes über der Regenrinne in der Mauer eingelassene hoch- 
kende Greifen. In das Erwarten der Gebliebten und Murmeln 
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«vita et dulcedo mea» mischt sich doch auch eine Ahnung; 


den Garten der Königin Morgane hinausgeht. 


cao pia HOFMANNSTHAL 


von der Sterilitit dieses Erwartens, eine Art Verliebtheit ini 
sich selber, ganymed-narcissoshaft. Etwas ähnliches empfindei! 
er jetzt gegen den schlafenden Bruder. 

Amgiad liebt Bostane nur, weil er sich intensiv mit ihr: 
beschäftigt; das muss ja dazu führen. Er m die menschliche: 
Seele in ihr. 

Auf dem Berg. — Jeder seiner Schönheit unbewusst, der * 
andere einmal der Schönheit des Schlafenden bewusst. 

In dem Garten der Königin Morgane ahnt Amgiad die} 
eigene Schönheit. 


"Wie das Schicksal ihn wieder fasst, dadurch dass er in. 


Dem einen Prinzen kommen die Feueranbeter gar nicht 
wie Menschen vor, sondern gleichnishaft als scheinbar Erle- : 


bende. 


Amgiad versteht die Sprache der Feueranbeter nie ganz. 


Für ihn sehen sie sich alle unheimlich ähnlich und haben un» 
geheuer stark das Gleichnishafte des Daseins. 


_ Assad ist durch Jahre mit dem Suchen des Bruders ausge- 
füllt, dabei lebt er das Leben, baut, richtet, und wird älter 
und schwermütiger. — Er lernt an der Grauenhaftigkeit des 
Daseins alles begreifen, was ihm vom Leben seines Vaters ins 
Gedächtnis kommt. 


Immer sehnen sie sich einander wiederzusehen; wie es 
sich endlich erfüllt, hat der Wunsch seinen Sinn verloren: sie 
sind sich der menschlichen Einsamkeit zu sehr bewusst ge- 
worden. 


Es ist möglich, dass in dem Gemach des Prinzen Assad 
eine wundervolle ornamentale Tapete, das Leben der Tiere 
des Waldes darstellend, hängt und dass die beiden so lange 
getrennten Brüder von diesem Kunstwerk reden, statt von vie- 
len anderen Dingen, teils aus allzugrosser Ergriffenheit, teils 
auch weil sie verlernt haben, im Reden eine Erleichterung des 
Daseins zu suchen. 


Amgiad und Assad. Bilder ohne feste Gliederung. 
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Am Ende sind sie sehr stark und gross, weil sie so viele 
traurige Dinge erduldet haben; so wie mächtige Zauberer 
gehen sie dann dem Heer des Kaisers von China entgegen, vor 
dem das flache Land flüchtet. 

Ende. Der König, ihr Vater, wälzt ein furchtbares Kriegs- 
heer gegen das Land der Feueranbeter. Einer der Prinzen 
reitet ihm entgegen: sie erkennen sich nicht sogleich. Der 


Prinz führt den alten König in einen viereckigen Garten, durch | 


dessen Gitterstäbe alle Grossen und Hauptleute hereinstarren. 
Dort redet der Sohn zu dem Vater solche Dinge, dass dieser 
weint, ein Grab ausschaufelt, seine Krone und seinen Mantel 
hineinlegt und sich magnitudine vitae oppressus selbst hinein- 
legen will, vor seinem Sohn kniet er nieder. 

Die Grossen und Hauptleute versammeln sich, weil sie 
nicht wissen, ob ihr König diesen Fremden mit eigener Hand 
töten wird oder bewirten. 

[3. II. 95. — Begegnung mit dem alten König ist in einer 
verlassenen Königsstadt, wo riesige bemalte Götter vor den 
vergoldeten öden Palästen stehen]. 

Prinzen Amgiad und Assad: Kerker lehrt die Zeit (sie 
ist nicht lang noch kurz sondern donee Sei), auch den Unwert, 
das allmähliche Ersterben der Phantasie. 

Assad, « 1001 Nacht ». Zwillingsbrüder, der eine vor dem 
andern verborgen, die sich unter dem Zwang ihrer Entwick- 
lung entgegenstreben. 

Göding, 30. V. 

— Prinzen Amgiad und Assad. 

I. Der eine: für ihn sind die Wunder des Lebens so durch- 
einandergewachsen, dass immer eins dem andern den Mund 
verschliesst. Nicht zu bewältigen erscheint es ihm, grösser als 
man begreifen kann. Er hat die Gabe des Lebens. Ruhm, 
Kraft, Macht, effort bedeuten ihm, aber auch Hingabe, Ein- 
gezogenheit. Es ist dieser, der die vielen Abenteuer hat. 

II. Der andere: er sieht das Leben fortwährend harmo- 
nisch, aber wie hinter einer Glasscheibe, unerreichbar: das 
« gerade Ich », zuyyavo &v, kann er mit dem Fall der Ereignis- 
se nicht vereinigen. Fortwährend verwirrt ihn, dass dieselben 
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Abenteuer in der Vorstellung und in der Realität so gar nich 
zusammenzuhängen scheinen, seine Seele ist nicht ganz in 
Hades befangen, er sieht gleichsam mit einem halben Auge: 
übers Leben hinaus, wie einer der träumt und dem die reale. 
Welt hineinspielt, weil er nicht tief genug schläft. 

Strasse vor der Begegnung der beiden Prinzen mit ihrem 
Grossvater, dem Zauberer und Kaiser Timur: die im Lebe 
gefangenen Wesen: viele Hunde, die sich balgen, Kinder; 
etwas wie die gekreuzigten Löwen in der « Salammbó », kranke: 
| Tiere (mit ihren besonderen Krankheiten: Dummkoller etc.)) 

(Ob nicht einer der beiden Prinzen stirbt und der andere 
erst den Bruder begräbt und dann zum Kaiser Timur, seinem 
Grossvater, reitet). | 

VI. — Der Prinz Amgiad mit der Leiche seines Bruders: 
am Weg zu Timur. Er muss ein grösseres Pferd nehmen, unt 
den Leichnam zu tragen. Erlebnisse mit diesem Pferd, seine: 
Krankheit. — Briiderlichkeit aller Tiere in einer grossen Mul! 
de erkannt. Gespenstisch sieht er in allen Tieren sich selbst. 
Auch die Unterschiede von Klein und Gross werden ihm plétz~ 
lich sehr nichtig (die riesige Maulwurfsgrille von Th. Th. 
Heine). Bruder Sonne! (untergehende Sonne). 

Es ist in dem Buch 

der Stolz des Lebens (an der Felswand, oben die Wolkem: 

und Sterne, unten der Mann mit den Urtieren), 

die Trunkenheit des Lebens (das Bergabschreiten), 

die Schwere des Lebens (in der Gefangenschaft). 

das Trügerische des Lebens (Eintritt in die Stadt), 

das Kernlose des Lebens (Zusammentreffen der zwei 
Brüder), 

das Traurige des Lebens (Amgiad überlebend), 

das Grosse des Lebens (der alte Kaiser demütigt sich). 

VII. — Die Prinzen Amgiad und Assad: Ihre Religion: 
(persisch vor Zoroaster) verbietet, eines der Elemente (Luft, 
Erde, Wasser, Feuer) zu verunreinigen. Scham als das Gute: 
kat’ exochen. 


[3. II. — Die Feueranbeter, die einander alle gleichsehen 
und wie einen Ton haben]. 
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Das in einer Böcklinischen Situation herausbringen. Som- 
merabend; auf der Jagd badend. Die Heiligkeit der Körper, 
der umwehenden Luft, des umtauchenden Wassers. 

Die Brüder. — Sie weinen über die Landschaft: riesige 
Terrassen, Werkleute, Perlen-und F ischhändler, blühende 
Gärten, Öl und Wein getragen, Kinder, Schiffe, Reiter. Im 
Weinen sehen sie beide ihrer mädchenhaften Mutter sehr 
ähnlich. 
| Auf der Mulde am Berg: im Hintergrund wie Riesenschif- 


fe am Horizont schwankend die Taten Alexander des Grossen. ' 


Das Hinunterlaufen Amgiads über Steintreppen mit flie- 
gendem Haar als Kosmophoros. 


Die unveröffentlichien Aufzeichnungen hat Hofmannsthal 1899 in 
Venedig niedergeschrieben. Zwei von ihnen sind Entwürfe zu Gedichten — 
zu dem der Muscheln und dem von den Geschöpfen der Flamme —, 
zwei Keime von Märchen oder Idyllen — das vom Jüngling und der 
Spinne (ein Gedicht Hofmannsthals heisst so, hat aber ein ganz anderes 
Motiv) und das von der Nymphe. Eines ist eine Selbstbetrachtung, in 
einem anderen spricht der schöpferische Leser, der er war, der das grie- 
chische Drama, das er 1893 übertragen hatte, nun in einem neuen Licht 
sieht. 

Bald nach jener « Alcestis », mit zwanzig Jahren, hatte Hofmannsthal 
in einem Brief geschrieben: « Wenn ich kann, werde ich eine schöne 
Geschichte von zwei Prinzen, dem Leben und dem Tod aus Tausendun- 
deine Nacht, in Terzinen schreiben». Die Skizzen zu « Amgiad und 
Assad », die wir hier zu ordnen versuchten, sind voll von der Luft dieses 
Orients — voll von den Träumen der jungen europäischen Dichtung 
j rzehnte. 
fano hat viel später über Tausendundeine Nacht, eines der 
Lieblingsbücher seiner Kindheit, einen seiner schönsten Essays ge- 
schrieben. 

HERBERT STEINER 
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Übrigens ist die Art, wie er sie damals herumkriegte, einii 
germassen seltsam gewesen. Sie war von ihm schon glücklich! 
bis an den äussersten Rand gedrängt worden, war gut durch: 
gekocht, brodelte und «erkannte sich selbst nicht wieder »: 
Ri Dass hier eine Kette höchst fragwürdiger Liebesscenen vom 
fi turbulenter Zärtlichkeit vorausgingen, brauche ich wohl nun 
| nebenbei zu erwähnen. Schlaggenberg pflegte ton 
oben in der Wohnung der Generalmajorin mit Laura zu flüs: 
tern (was die alte Dame sich dabei für Gedanken und Hofil 
nungen machte, weiss ich freilich nicht, aber vielleicht waren 
es wirklich Hoffnungen). Zum Zwecke dieser Zusammenkünfte 
zog sich das Paar meistens in den Salon zurück, welcher ali 
letztes Zimmer der Wohnung den Vorteil einer gewissen Entle: 
genheit bot. Die Türen blieben offen. Schlaggenberg verstano 
es übrigens auf recht pfiffige Art, bei alledem so halbwegs 
das Decorum zu wahren, er kam oft zwei und dreimal hinte: 
- reinander absichtlich nur, wenn er auch die alte Dame zu 
Hause wusste, blieb dann mit Laura die ganze Zeit über be: 
harrlich in deren Gesellschaft und machte fleissige Konversas 
tion. Dafür gab es dann zur Entschädigung auch wieder einı 
mal einen Nachmittag mit dem Objekt seiner Wünsche all 
lein, wenn er dessen versichert sein konnte, dass nur Laura 
sich in der Wohnung befand, und auch die Aufwärterin weg: 
geschickt worden war. 


Zu jener Zeit weigerte sich Laura noch, Kajetan auf sel; 
_ ner Bude zu Bee 


| 
| 
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Wahrhaft, von ihm lässt sich sagen: das Fleisch war wil- 
lig, aber das Herz war verdammt schwach! — Der Salon in 
der Wohnung der Frau Generalmajor war ein rechter Angst- 
traum besseren Militár-Stiles, Hier herrschte eine sozusagen 
von allen geistigen Keimen freie, eine völlig sterile Luft. An 
der Wand hing ein Schlachtenbild von erheblicher Grösse und 
mit viel Pulverdampf. Nobilitiert war das Ganze durch zahl- 
reiche Reit-und Schiesspreise, die der selige Alte bei den 
verschiedentlichen kameradschaftlichen Veranstaltungen eines 
langen Kommisslebens erworben hatte. Die ziegelrote Front 
des Hauses gegenüber war mit Gebilden verziert, die aussahen, 
als seien sie dem fertigen Gebäude hintennach von einer Art 
Architekturen-Bäcker aufgepappt worden: Kränze, Vasen, 
sogar Karyatiden. Die Beziehungslosigkeit von alledem — ich 
hätte übrigens fast vergessen zu erwähnen, dass es ein nie 
geöffnetes Klavier gab, auf welchem in geschmackvoller Weise 
etliche Musikalben angeordnet waren — die Beziehungslosig- 
keit von alledem zu seinem eigenen Leben musste für Schlag- 
genberg wohl augenfällig sein (er hat es auch oft gesagt) und 
mitunter trat er, inmitten von Gesprächen, die nur einen ein- 
zigen Sinn, Zweck und Hintergrund haben konnten, geradezu 
verzweifelt ans Fenster und sah auf die Architekturen hinü- 
ber, welche aber gänzlich ungerührt und mitleidslos in ihrer 
Scheusslichkeit verharrten, als gehöre sich das eben so. 

In diesem schönen Raume also spielte sich die Entschei- 
dung und Entspannung zwischen Laura und Kajetan ab, und, 
man kann wohl sagen, in einigermassen lächerlicher, wenn 
nicht grotesker Form. Er war eben, in unruhiger Qual an 
den Wänden entlang um das Zimmer gehend, vor dem Haus- 
heiligtume stehengeblieben — Photobildnis eines österreichi- 
schen Erzherzogs mit eigenhändiger Widmung für den Gene- 
ralmajor — und starrte den Herrn da mit der hohen schwar- 
zen Offizierskappe an, der sich auf ein kleines Tischchen 
stützte, dabei aber nur einen Fingerknöchel aufsetzend. Laura 
hatte auf einem der roten Plüschfauteuils « Platz genommen », 
die zu viert um den schwarzen Salontisch herumstanden und 
so aussahen, als ödeten sie einander ohne Gäste und leer min- 
destens schon ebenso an, als etwa vier Personen aus dem Be- 
kanntenkreise des Hauses, würden sie darauf sitzen, sich ge- 
genseitig anöden könnten. Laura hatte « Platz genommen » 
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und stellte irgendeine ihrer Fragen («was hören Sie von dai 
heim? »), wenngleich es fünf Minuten vorher hierorts in einer | 
verdammt anderen Stile hergegangen war, zwischen diesem 
« kosenden » Paare. 

Auf ihre Frage antwortete er plötzlich, sich herr 
hend, und Laura, wie er das immer tat, duzend: 

« Ich gebe dir drei Tage Zeit. Bis Donnerstag nachmittag: 
Dann wirst du dich entschieden haben, ob du bis zum Lebenss 
ende auf deinen vertrockneten Vorurteilen hocken bleibem 
willst. Donnerstag nachmittag komme ich her und hole mir 
deine Antwort. Hast du mich verstanden? » 

Unglaublicherweise sagte sie: 

«Ja. Ich werde mich bis Donnerstag entschliessen ». 

Sie sass jetzt aufrecht und sah starr vor sich hin, auf died 
Schachbrett-Zeichnung, welche in der Mitte des Tisches ein 
gelassen war. Schlaggenberg beobachtete sie scharf und be» 
merkte, dass ihre sehr schmalen und langen feingliedrigem 
Hände, die scheinbar ruhend in ihrem Schosse lagen, mii: 
winzigen kleinen Zuckungen gegeneinander rangen. Sein Blick 
glitt rasch über ihre Schultern, ihre hohe dralle Brust und 
ihren übrigen Körper, und jetzt erschien ihm alles ganz un+ 
wahrscheinlich und er fühlte dunkel, hier irgend eine Grenze 
überschritten zu haben, jenseits deren diese ganze Geschichte 
seinen Händen entgleiten musste, seiner Macht entzogen war: 
und dereinst vielleicht noch über ihn Macht gewinnen würde: 
Er ging sofort weg. 

Am Donnerstag, an derselben Stelle und in fast der glei 
chen Haltung sitzend, antwortete sie auf seine Frage: 

«Ja». 

Sie hob den Blick. Ihre sehr grossen grauen Augen warem 
ganz geöffnet. Er fühlte plötzlich in unheimlichem Grade das 
Übermass von Eigensinn und Dummheit, das aus diesen gros- 
sen Augen sprach. 

Sie vereinbarten den nächsten Montag abend. Da sollte 
er sie auf der Strasse treffen und sie zu sich in seine Behau- 
sung hinaufbringen. Sie würde, so sagte sie, «es nie wagen. 
allein hinaufzukommen ». Kein Mensch dürfe ihr im Vorzim- 
mer der Wohnung begegnen! (Kajetan wohnte natürlich in 
Untermiete). Er hatte sie schon hundertmal in diesen und 
ähnlichen Punkten beruhigt, und tat es jetzt wieder. In Wahr- 
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eit konnte er das getrost, denn seine damalige Hausfrau war 
ine arme alte Person, die auf seine zu jenen Zeiten stets pünkt- 
ch entrichtete Miete ganz angewiesen war, ihm sozusagen 
uf den Pfiff folgte, und ihn als den « Herrn Doktor » über- 


aupt wie ein höheres Wesen verehrte. 


Wie über so vieles, hat Kajetan später auch über diesen 


lontag-Abend und alles Folgende bei mir ein volles und in’s 


inzelne gehendes Geständnis abgelegt. 


Er fand sie schon vor, als er zum Stelldichein kam, wel- 
hes die Beiden in einer kleinen Parkanlage vereinbart hat- 
en, die jetzt winterlich kahl und öde lag. Er tat ein paar 
chritte zwischen den Sträuchern und da sah er schon Laura 
n’s Licht einer Gaslaterne treten. Sie war dunkel gekleidet 
nd tief verschleiert. Das machte ihm einen lächerlichen Ein- 
ruck. Aber die Möglichkeit, jetzt und hier so zu empfinden, 
iese Möglichkeit war für ihn lediglich durch einen telepho- 
ischen Anruf Camy Schediks geschaffen worden, der am 
\achmittage eingetroffen war. Dieser Anruf hatte die von 
cajetan in den letzten Tagen immer mehr ersehnte Versöh- 
ung und Verzeihung gebracht. Er sollte Camy übrigens noch 
leute, am späteren Abend, in einem Cafe treffen. Es scheint 
liese Verabredung von seiner Seite fast unbegreiflich, ange- 
ichts dessen, dass er doch bei Laura nunmehr am Ziel seiner 
Vunsche angelangt war. Und dennoch, er hatte Camy sogleich 
ugesagt, sie heute noch zu sehen, in einer Art Panik und 
\ngst, sie könnte sich etwa wiederum von ihm zurückziehen 
md er würde vielleicht den günstigen Augenblick und die 
ärtlichere Stimmung bei ihr (aus welcher heraus sie ihn doch, 
vie es schien, angerufen hatte) versäumen. 


Kajetan fand also Laura’s Aufzug in irgend einer Weise 
ächerlich oder geschmacklos. Er hatte sich selbst sozusagen 
inen Riegel vorgeschoben und sich gesichert, war zuinnerst 
nzwischen ganz und gar zu Camy zurückgeschwenkt und 
mpfand diese dunkle Gestalt da eigentlich als lästige Mah- 
ung: nämlich jetzt aus einer Verirrung — tatsächlich war 
r fähig, die Sache mit Laura nunmehr als Verirrung zu emp- 
inden — weitgehende Folgerungen ziehen zu müssen. Am 
iebsten hätte er sich, da die Leidenschaft für Camy wieder 
oll aufflammte, um Laura überhaupt nicht mehr bekümmert, 
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und er hätte sie auch (bis auf weiteres) sicherlich ganz ve: 


gessen. $ 
Jedoch, es wurde ihm nicht so leicht gemacht. — Er küsss 


ihre Hand, sagte « es ist sehr lieb von dir, dass du auch wirki 
lich gekommen bist » und dann weiter « aber hör’ mich eit: 
mal an, Laura, ich habe heute die ganze Nacht über das alled 
nachgedacht, und ich bin zu der Ansicht gekommen... » 

Ja, zu welcher Ansicht war er denn gekommen? Schlag 
genberg gestand mir, ihm hätte vor sich selber gegraust, als ed 
nun geläufig seine neue, angeblich über Nacht errungen: 
« Erkenntnis » ihr darlegte, er wäre voll Staunens über sie! 
selbst gewesen, wie ihm jetzt die Einwände nur so zustrômteri 
wie ihm zur Not noch eine Rechtfertigung seines reichlich all) 
surden nunmehrigen Verhaltens gelang... Er sagte unter ande: 
rem, dass es nur gegolten hätte, sie, Laura, zu erwecken, « de: 
Strom, der in’s Meer des Lebens hinausträgt» in ihr zur 
Fliessen zu bringen. Nichts habe er von ihr gewollt, als das: 
sie eben zu jenem entscheidenden Entschlusse gelange, kraf 
dessen sie nun hier vor ihm stehe. Alles weitere werde sic" 
jetzt bei ihr geheimnisvoll und zur rechten Zeit finden. Ef 
wolle es ihr nun offenbaren: nicht um seiner selbst willer 
habe er sich um sie bemüht, nicht aus selbstsüchtiger Begier 
de. Sondern aus reiner Freundschaft. Und das dürfe er gera 
de jetzt nicht verleugnen und nun hintennach Früchte erm 
ten, die keineswegs den Beweggrund seines Handelns ausge 
macht hätten (als er diesen Bockmist redete, zuckte Laur: 
zusammen). | 

So standen sie da, und er hielt seine Rede-Übungen, im 
Schein einer Gaslaterne. 

Als er das erste Mal mit dem Sprechen aussetzte, schlu; 
sie den dunklen Schleier zurück, trat ganz nahe an ihn heraa 
und sah mit ihren grossen, leeren grauen Augen starr in div 
seinen («diese Augen schrien geradezu » erzählte Schlag 
genberg später). Sie sagte nur zwei Worte: 

« Nimm mich ». 

Ihn packte ein Gefühl, das der Verzweiflung schon ent 
fernt verwandt war. Er nahm ihre zusammengefiigten Hand 
in die seinen. Lauras Hände wanden sich wie in Schmerzen 
Er sprach weiter. Er holte Atem, 

« Bitte, nimm mich! » flüsterte sie. 
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Er sagte mir, das hätte nun gute zwei Stunden so gedauert. 
Seine Füsse seien kalt gewesen, sein Kopf verödet vom vielen 
ügenhaften Sprechen, sein Magen leer. Sie verliessen die Park- 
anlage, gingen durch dunkle stille Gassen, blieben unter den 
schon geschlossenen Haustoren stehen. Er kam späterhin nicht 
mehr zu dauerndem Reden. « Laura, sei gut, mein Liebling, 
begreife mich doch, es ist ja zu deinem Wohle... » 

« Bitte nimm mich » hauchte sie. 

Er empfand seine Lage vergleichsweise schon wie die ei- 
nes Brandstifters, der sich in das bereits entzündete Gebäude 
irrtümlich selbst eingeschlossen hat, und nun hinter einer 
zugefallenen und eingeschnappten Türe steht und nahe daran 
ist, um Hilfe zu brüllen. Er war seinerseits nahe daran, bru- 
tal zu werden. Er wurde es nicht (sonst läge hier wohl ein 
Fall vor, der die Ausschaltung der Prügelstrafe aus dem Ge- 
setz als bedauerlichen Fehler erscheinen liesse). Er nahm sich 
sogar allmählich immer besser zusammen. 

Und auf diese Weise entschlüpfte er ihr endlich. 

Es gelang ihm jedoch nur, sich vorläufig und für diesmal 
zu entziehen. Er hatte versprechen müssen — dreimal, zehn- 
mal, zwanzigmal — sie am nächsten Tage zu besuchen, um 
eine neue Verabredung mit ihr zu treffen. 

Eine halbe Stunde später landete Schlaggenberg bei Camy. 
Er gestand ihr alles. Sie äusserte, freisinnig wie sie war, dass 
er dem Mädchen « den Gefallen schon hätte tun müssen », 
aber er konnte sehen, dass sie bei seiner Erzählung litt. Diese 
Nacht verbrachten sie zusammen. Es war eine der glücklich- 
sten Nächte, deren sich die Beiden entsinnen konnten. 

Aber das schöne Ende bei alledem blieb nicht aus. Als 
Kajetan seine ersehnte Camy glücklich wieder hatte, und hier 
alles in’s Geleise gekommen war, stieg doch das Bild Laura’s 
allmählich wieder in ihm empor, und, was er versäumt zu 
haben glaubte, bewohnte bald, immerzu wachsend, seine Vor- 
stellungen, quoll zwischen den gewöhnlichsten Gedanken und 
Vorgängen des Alltagslebens hervor und war schliesslich ein 
ständiger Druck von Wünschen, dem er nur mit Mühe und 
von äusseren Umständen gestützt (seine freie Zeit war ja nun 
wieder durch Camy besetzt) von einem Tag auf den andern 
entrann. 

Drei Wochen nach jenem entsetzlichen Abende in der 
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| Parkanlage führte er Laura in seine Wohnung hinauf. Sie wai 
wieder tief verschleiert. Diesmal reizte ihn das sehr. x 
Und zwei Stunden später stand er (« diese grauenvolld 
Öde bleibt mir unvergesslich! ») in seinem Zimmer, geger 
den weissen Kachelofen gelehnt, ermattet und völlig enti 
| täuscht, und hatte nur den einen und einzigen Wunsch, alleir 
zu sein. Er stand hier und rührte sich nicht und wurde seh 
müde, aber er wagte es nicht, zum Bett hinüberzugehen, le 
diglich aus Angst vor Laura’s Zärtlichkeiten und Gefühlsaus: 
brüchen. Seine Abneigung gegen Laura griff in diesen Mi: 
nuten beherrschend auch auf’s Körperliche hinüber, und wenn 
sich früher, angesichts ihrer hahnebüchenen Person, nur He 
und Hirn zur Wehr gesetzt hatten, so sträubte sich jetzt die 
ganze Haut, in der er steckte. Alles war ihm zuwider, de» 
Geruch ihres Mundes und die Art ihres unaufhörlichen Küs 


sens. 


Diese Beziehung, unter den erniedrigendsten Umstander 
für Laura zu Stande gekommen, blieb auch weiterhin im sell 
ben Zeichen. Man mag Schlaggenbergs Zusammenbruch nae i 
der ersten Vereinigung der Überspannung seiner Wünsche zu: 
schreiben — und tatsächlich nahm diese Seite des Verhäktı 
nisses zu Laura späterhin ganz befriedigende Formen an x 
ihm erschien gleichwohl sein Erlebnis als eine schreckliche 
und deutliche Warnung vor jener Selbstherrschaft der Begier: 
de, die sogar über tiefsitzende persönliche Geringschätzung: 
und Abneigung hinweggeht. Womit nicht gesagt ist, dass ex 


einer solchen Warnung nicht bald und gründlich vergessen 
hätte. 
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HOTEL DE LA PAIX 


È Die Rosenlast stürzt lautlos von den Wänden, 

- und durch den Teppich scheinen Grund und Boden. 
A Das Lichtherz bricht der Lampe. 

| Dunkel. Schritte. 


_ Der Riegel hat sich vor den Tod geschoben. 


NACH DIESER SINTFLUT 


Nach dieser Sintflut 
möchte ich die Taube, 
und nichts als die Taube, 
noch einmal gerettet sehn. 


RENTNER NE 


Ich ginge ja unter in diesem Meer! 
flog’ sie nicht aus, 

brächte sie nicht 

in letzter Stunde das Blatt. 


u N) eni 
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LIEBE: DUNKLER ERDTEIL 


Der schwarze König zeigt die Raubtiernägel, 
zehn blasse Monde jagt er in die Bahn 
und er befiehlt den grossen Tropenregen. 


Die Welt sieht dich vom andren Ende an! 


Es zieht dich übers Meer an jene Küsten 
aus Gold und Elfenbein, an seinen Mund. 
Dort aber liegst du immer auf den Knien 


und er verwirft und wählt dich ohne Grund. 


Und er befiehlt die grosse Mittagswende. 

Die Luft zerbricht, das grün und blaue Glas, 
die Sonne kocht den Fisch im seichten Wasser, 
und um die Büffelherde brennt das Gras. 


Ins Jenseits ziehn geblendet Karawanen, 

und er peitscht Dünen durch das Wüstenland, 
er will dich sehn mit Feuer an den Füssen; 
aus deinen Striemen fliesst der rote Sand. 


Er, fellig, farbig, ist an deiner Seite, 

er greift dich auf, wirft über dich sein Garn. 
Um deine Füsse knüpfen sich Lianen, 

um deinen Hals kraust sich .der fette Farn. 


Aus allen Dschungelnischen: Seufzer, Schreie. 
Er hebt den Fetisch, dir entfällt das Wort. 
Die süssen Hölzer rühren dunkle Trommeln. 
Du blickst gebannt auf deinen Todesort. 


Sieh, die Gazellen schweben in den Lüften, 

auf halbem Wege hält der Dattelschwarm! 
Tabu ist alles: Erden, Früchte, Ströme... 

Die Schlange hängt verchromt an deinem Arm. 
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imm die Insignien aus seinen Händen, Be 


| trag die Korallen, geh im hellen Wahn. à 


_ abgetan lange schon 


= 
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der ich unter Menschen nicht leben kann! 


Du kannst das Reich um seinen König bringen — 


_ du, selbst geheim, blick sein Geheimnis an! Pe 


Um den Äquator sinken alle Schranken. a 
Der Panther steht allein im Liebesraum — i 
er setzt herüber aus dem Tal des Todes — ie 
und seine Pranke schleift den Himmelssaum. ‘ a 


È id 

EXIL nie E 

o a a 
Ein Toter bin ich der wandelt i Me 
gemeldet nirgends mehr 3 


unbekannt im Reich des Präfekten : x 


überzählig in den goldenen Städten 
und im grünenden Land 


und mit nichts bedacht 


nur mit Wind nur mit Zeit und mit Klang! 


Ich mit der deutschen Sprache 
dieser Wolke um mich a 
die ich halte als Haus | 
treibe durch alle Sprachen È 


O wie sie sich verfinstert! ; Y 
die dunklen die Regentóne 
nur die wenigen fallen 


In hellere Zonen trag dann den Toten hinauf! ne: 
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Woher hast du dein dunkles Haar genommen, 
den süssen Namen mit dem Mandelton? 

Nicht weil du jung bist, glänzt du so von Morgen — 
dein Land ist Morgen, tausend Jahre schon. 


Versprich uns Jericho, weck auf den Psalter, 
die Jordanquelle gib aus deiner Hand 

und lass die Mörder überrascht versteinen 
und einen Augenblick dein zweites Land! 


An jede Steinbrust rühr und tu das Wunder, 

, dass auch den Stein die Träne überrinnt. 
Und lass dich taufen mit dem heissen Wasser. 
Bleib uns nur fremd, bis wir uns fremder sind. 


/ 
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Oft wird ein Schnee in deine Wiege fallen. 

Unter den Kufen wird ein Eiston sein. 

Doch wenn du tief schläfst, ist die Welt bezwungen. 
Das rote Meer zieht seine Wasser ein! 


ee Be 
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ABSCHIED VON IRLAND 


Der Abschied fiel schwer, gerade deshalb, weil alles da- 
mí hinzudeuten schien, dass er notwendig sei: kalt war es 
worden, das Geld verbraucht, neues versprochen, aber noch 
icht angekommen, und in der Pension (der billigsten, die 
ir in der Abendzeitung hatten finden können), waren die 
ussböden so schief, dass wir kopfabwärts in unendliche Tie- 
n abzusinken schienen; auf einer sanft geneigten Rutsch- 
ahn glitten wir durch das Niemandsland zwischen Traum 
nd Erinnerung, fuhren durch Dublin, bedroht von den Ab- 
-ünden des Bettes, das mitten im Zimmer stand, umbrandet 
ym Lärm und vom Neonlicht der Dorset Street; wir hielten 
as aneinander fest; die Seufzer der Kinder aus den Betten 
ı der Wand klangen wie Hilferufe von einem Ufer, das 
nerreichbar war. 

Das ganze Inventar des Nationalmuseums, in das wir 
ach jedem abschlägigen Bescheid des Schalterbeamten zu- 
ickgegangen waren, wurde in diesem Niemandsland zwischen 
raum und Erinnerung überdeutlich und starr wie die Re- 
lisiten eines Panoptikums, wie auf der Geisterbahn im Mär- 
venwald fuhren wir kopfabwärts dahin: St Brigids Schuh 
uchtete silbern und zart aus der Dunkelheit, grosse schwarze 
reuze trösteten und drohten, Freiheitskämpfer in rührenden 
ünen Uniformen, in Wickelgamaschen und rötlichen Baretts 
igten uns ihre Schusswunden, ihre Ausweise, lasen uns mit 
ndlicher Stimme Abschiedbriefe vor: « Liebe Mary, Irlands 
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Freiheit...»; ein Kochtopf aus dem dreizehnten Jahrhunder 
schwamm an uns vorüber, eine Kanu aus vorgeschichtliche 
Zeit; goldener Schmuck lächelte, keltische Fibeln, aus Gole| 
Kupfer und Silber waren wie unzählige Kommas auf eine 
unsichtbaren Wäscheleine aufgereiht; wir fuhren durchs Ta 
in Trinity College ein, aber unbewohnt war diese grosse grau 
Stätte, nur ein blasses Mädchen sass weinend auf der Trepp, 
zur Biblitohek, hielt seinen giftgrünen Hut in der Hand, trau! 
erte um einen Liebsten oder weinte ihm nach; Lärm unı 
Neonlicht von der Dorset Street herauf rauschten an uns von» 
über wie die Zeit, die für Augenblicke Geschichte wurde: 
Denkmäler wurden an uns vorbeigeschoben, oder wir an ihnen: 
Männer aus Bronze, ernst, mit Schwertern, Federkielen, Ze: 
chenrollen, Zügeln, Zirkeln in der Hand; Frauen mit strenge 
Brust zupften an Leiern, blickte mit süsstraurigen Augen ii 
viele Jahrhunderte irischer Geschichte zurück; unendlich lari 
ge Kolonnen dunkelblau gekleideter Mädchen standen Spa! 
lier, mit Hurlingschlägern in der Hand, stumm waren sie: 
ernst, und wir fürchteten, sie würden ihre Schläger wie Kev 
len erheben; engumschlungen rutschten wir weiter; alles, wa 


uns an, turnende Gibbons kreuzten unsere Bahn, wir fuhres 
den langen Hals der Giraffe hinauf, hinunter, und der Leguar 
mit seinen toten Augen warf uns seine uralte Hässlichke* 
vor; das dunkle Wasser des Liffey gurgelte grün und schmut 
zig an uns vorüber, fette Möven kreischten, ein Klumpe: 
Butter — « zweihundert Jahre alt, im Moor in Mayo gefurs 
den» — schwebte vorbei wie der Klumpen Gold, den Ham: 
im Glück verschmäht hatte; ein Polizist zeigte uns lächeln: 
sein Rainfall-Book, vierzig Tage hintereinander hatte er # 
geschrieben, eine ganze Kolonne von Eiern; das blasse Maa 
chen mit dem grünen Hut in der Hand weinte immer noc: 
auf der Treppe zur Bibliothek. 

Schwarz wurden die Wasser des Liffey, trugen als TreiH 
gut Geschichte ins Meer: Urkunden, deren Siegel wie Senk 
bleie nach unten hingen, gewichtig von Siegellack, Hols 
schwerter, Kanonen aus Pappe, Leiern und Stühle, Betten uni 
Schränke, Tintenfässer Mumien, deren Bandagen sich gelös 
hatten und dunkel, wie Palmwedel flatternd, sich durchs Was 
ser bewegten; ein Schaffner kurbelte aus seiner Fahrschein 
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iühle eine lange Papierlocke heraus, und auf den Stufen 
er Bank von Irland sass eine alte Frau und zählte Eindollar- 
'heine, und zweimal, dreimal, viermal kam der Schalterbeam- 
> der Hauptpost und sagte mit bekümmerter Miene hinter 
einem Gitter hervor: « Sorry ». 


Unzählige Kerzen brannten vor der Statue der rothaari- 
en Sünderin Magdalena; ein Haifischwirbel schwamm an 
ns vorüber, einem Windsack glich er, schwankte, die Knor- 
elgelenke brachen auseinander, und die Wirbelknochen roll- 
en wie Serviettenringe einzeln in die Nacht und verschwan- 
en; siebenhundert O’ Malleys marschierten an uns vorüber, 
raunhaarige, weisshaarige, rothaarige, sangen ein Preislied 


uf ihren Klan. 

Wir flüsterten uns Trostworte zu, hielten uns aneinander 
est, fuhren durch Parks und Alleen, durch die Schluchten 
‚onnemaras, durch die Berge von Kerry, die Moore von Mayo, 
wanzig, dreissig Meilen weit, fürchteten immer, dem Saurier 
u begegnen, aber wir begegneten nur dem Kino, das mitten 
n Connemara, mitten in Kerry, mitten in Mayo stand: aus 
jeton wars, die Fenster waren mit dicker grüner Farbe be- 
chmiert und drinnen schnurrte der Vorführapparat wie ein 
Osses gefangenes Tier, schnurrte die Monroe, den Tracy, die 
ollobrigida an die Wand; auf grünen Schattenbahnen, im- 
1er noch den Saurier fürchtend, fuhren wir zwischen unend- 
ich langen Mauern dahin, so weit von den Seufzern unserer 
sinder entfernt, kehrten in die Dubliner Vororte zurück, an 
'almen, Oleander vorbei, durch Rhododendronwälder, kopf- 
bwärts; immer grösser wurden die Häuser, höher die Bäume, 
mmer breiter die Kluft zwischen uns und den seufzenden 
“indern; die Vorgárten wuchsen, bis sie so gross waren, dass 
ir die Häuser nicht mehr sehen konnten, und wir fuhren 
ascher in das zarte Grün unendlich grosser Wiesen ein. 

i Der Abschied fiel schwer, obwohl die rauhe Stimme der 
Virtin am Morgen im Klirren des Tageslichts das Treibgut 
ler Träume wie Gerümpel zusammenfegte, und obwohl das 
ak - tak -tak vom vorüberfahrenden Omnibus aus uns er- 
shreckte: so täuschend ähnlich war das Geräusch dem eines 
shiessenden Maschinengewehrs, dass es uns wie ein Vorsignal 
ur Revolution erschien, aber Dublin dachte nicht an Revolu- 
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tion, es dachte an Frühstück, an Pferderennen, Gebet um 
belichtetes Zelluloid. Die rauhstimmige Wirtin rief uns zux 
Frühstück, herzlicher Tee floss; rauchend sass die Wirtin ii 
Morgenrock bei uns, erzählte von Stimmen, die sie nach: 
quälten: Stimme eines ertrunkenen Bruders, der nachts nac 
ihr rief, Stimme der verstorbenen Mutter, die an die Gelübci 
der ersten Heiligen Kommunion erinnerte, Stimme des ver 
storbenen Mannes, der vor Whisky warnte: Trio von Stim 
men, im dunklen Hinterzimmer gehört, wo sie den ganze 
Tag über mit Flasche, Schwermut und Morgenrock alle? 
war. « Der Psychiater », sagte sie plötzlich leise, « behaupte 
dass die Stimmen aus der Flasche kommen, aber ich hab ibi 
gesagt, er soll nichts gegen meine Stimmen sagen, denn schlies: 
lich lebt er davon. Sie » sagte sie mit plötzlich veränderte 
Stimme, «Sie hätten nicht Lust mein Haus zu kaufen, ic 


lasse es Ihnen billig ». | 
« Nein, danke », sagte ich. 


« Schade », kopfschüttelnd ging sie in ihr dunkles Hi 
terzimmer zurück, mit Flasche, Schwermut und Morgenroc# 


Vom « Sorry » des Schalterbeamten erschlagen, kehrte 
wir ins Nationalmuseum zurück, gingen von dort in die Gi 
mäldegalerie, stiegen noch einmal in die dunkle Gruft zu de 
Mumien hinab, die ein ländlicher Besucher dort mit « kippi 
red herrings » verglich; letzte Pennies gaben wir für Kerze 
aus, die vor bunten Heiligenbildern rasch verbrannten, ginge 
zu Stephens Green hinaus, fütterten Enten, sassen im Sox 
nenschein, hörten zu, wie die Gewinnchancen für « Purpui 
wolke » standen; sie standen gut. Mittags um zwölf kame 
viele Dubliner aus der Messe, verteilten sich in die Grafta 
Street. Unsere Hoffung auf das « Yes» des Schalterbeamte 
blieb unerfüllt; sein «Sorry; war immer trübseliger gewos 
den, fast — so schien es mir — hätte er eigenmächtig in di 
Kasse gegriffen und uns ein Darlehen des Postministers geg: 
ben, seine Hände jedenfalls zuckten zur Schublade hin, seu: 
zend nahm er sie leer auf die Marmortheke zurück. 

Zum Glück lud das Mädchen mit dem grünen Hut un 
zum Tee ein, stiftete den Kindern Bonbons, stellte neue Ke: 
zen auf, vor dem richtigen Heiligenbild: St. Antonius, um 
als wir noch einmal zur Post gingen, strahlte das Lächeln de 
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chalterbeamten uns durch die ganze Halle hindurch bis zum 
singang entgegen. Fröhlich leckte er sich die Finger, zählte 
lie Scheine auf die Marmorplatte, triumphierend: eins, zwei, 
rielmal, in ganz kleinen Noten gab er uns das Geld, weil das 
fahlen ihm soviel Spass machte, und silbern sangen die Mün- 
en über den Marmor hin; das Mädchen mit dem grünen Hut 
ächelte: hatte sie nicht die Kerzen vor dem richtigen Heili- 
‚en aufgestellt? 

Der Abschied fiel schwer; die langen Reihen der dunkel- 
lau gekleideten Mädchen, mit Hurlingschlägern in der Hand, 
1atten alles Drohende verloren, die Löwen brüllten nicht 
mehr, nur der Leguan warf uns immer noch mit toten Augen 
eine uralte Hässlichkeit vor. 

Musikautomaten dröhnten, Schaffner kurbelten lange Pa- 
oierwolken aus ihren Fahrscheinmühlen, Dampfer tuteten, 
leichter Wind kam von der See, viele, viele Fässer Bier wur- 
den in dunkle Schiffsbäuche gehievt; sogar die Denkmäler 
ächelten: die Dunkelheit des Traumes war von Federkiel, 
Zügel, Leier und Schwert genommen, und nur alte Abend- 
zeitungen waren es, die im Liffey dem Meer zuschwammen. In 
ler neuen Abendzeitung waren drei Leserbriefe abgedruckt, 
lie Nelsons Sturz forderten; siebenundreissig Häuser wurden 
zum Verkauf angeboten, eins nur wurde gesucht, und in einem 
Nest in Kerry hatte dank der Rührigkeit des örtlichen Festi- 
valkomitees ein wirkliches Festival stattgefunden: Wettbewer- 
be hatte es gegeben in Sacklaufen, Eselsreiten, Rudern und 
im Langsamfahren für Fahrräder, und die Siegerin im Sack- 
laufen hatte dem Pressephotographen zugelächelt: sie zeigte 
uns in der Abendzeitüng ihr hübsches Gesicht und ihre 
schlechten Zähne. 

Die letzten Stunden verbrachten wir auf dem schrägen 
Fussboden des Pensionszimmers, spielten Karten wie auf einem 
Dach; Stühle und Tisch gab es nicht im Zimer, zwischen Ge- 
päckstücken sitzend, bei offenem Fenster, die Teetassen neben 
uns auf dem Boden, jagten wir Herz-Bube und Pik-As durch 
das Spalier ihrer Artgenossen, umbrandet von heiterem Lärm 
der Dorset-Street; während die Wirtin mit Flasche, Schwermut 
und Morgenrock im Hinterzimmer blieb, schaute das Zim- 
mermädchen lächelnd unserem Spiel zu. 

«Das war wieder einmal ein netter Bursche », sagte der 
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« Wer? » fragte ich. 
« Dieser Tag », sagte er, « war das nicht ein Prachtbüzsch®! 


chen? » Ich stimmte ihm zu, während ich ihn bezahlte, blickte: 
tech nach oben, die schwarze Front eines Hauses hinauf: eb 
tellte eine junge Frau einen orangefarbenen Milchtopf auf!) 
auf die Fensterbank hinaus. Sie lächelte mir zu, und ich 


as Hachelte zurück. 


KLAUS DEMUS 


MEERSTERN 


Meerstern, dein güldenes Haar hängt von Wasser zu Was- 

ser. Aller Tode Anfang ein Lied. Wie der Körper einer Laute 
und wie kalte fliegende Wolken und wie mein hämmernder 

Mund an den Zweigen. Der Herbstmond hat mich zu roten 
Blättern bekehrt. 

Meerstern, dein sonnenhaft grosses Gesicht brennt die 
Erde zu Stücken. Aller Lieder Ausgang ist Tod. Ich möchte 
im Regen aussen am Wald vorbeischweben, ein anderes Holz, 
grün und voll Blut. Denn mein Herz ist ein wachsendes Blatt 
in der Nacht. Es redet zu dir rote Beeren. 

Meerstern, strahlende Rose der Wogen, du schlägst deinen 
Dorn in mein Herz. Aller Lieder Tod. Die ganze Stauung des 
Traums strömt in ein schwarzes Signal. Die innere Strahlung 
der Nacht. Aber die blauen und lila Töne der Kälte nehmen 
den Laut aus der Luft. 

Und weiss liegt die Tiefe. Unter den Nordlandgläsern des 
Gipfeleises weiss die Tiefe, die See — ein verglühtes verglimm- 
tes versteintes Blatt. Ich grüsse dich, Meerstern! 
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VORÜBER ZIEHT IM HIMMEL 


Vorüber zieht im Himmel 

Ägypten —, 

mit dem Licht 

ficht der Stern, 

das Vogelauge der Zukunft, 

schwarz und in sich 

gehn die schlagenden Flügelfelder der Zeit 
hoch durcheinander, vor Tag, 

Sätze von Waldgeräusch — 


An Wassertafeln, über die Segel 
von Tannen-und Blutbuchenschiffen 
Stufen, o Stufen 

der Sonne 


Traumlos dennoch 

und mit offenem Eisen 

im Felsen kletternd, auf 

zu den Gesenken des Lichts 
steigen die Nebel, 

dunkelste Blumen wirbelnd — 
schlankes Schneelaub 

hängt über Afrikas Erzgrund... 


Lautloses Land. Ein Stab 
wirft Schatten 

von Nebensonnen. Der Atem 
legt die Früchte ins Gras 


und ein strahlendschwarzes Heer im Himmel 


webt schlafend die Rose der Schlacht: 
aus der silbernen Kampfluft 
sinken die Falken des Blutes 


zum dunkelnden Sand... 
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es strahlt die glühende Glockenspeise 
aus Nächten herauf, ungegossen, 

in Nächte vor, Vögeln zu... 

Das neue Metall der Töne 

erprobt sich 

schweigend 


GIPFELKALMEN 


Traum von Gipfelkalmen, 
Lichtsituation: 

auf Schiffen sinken Segel, 
Leucht-, Sinksegel, — 
Blendblätter, 

Pechblenden 

(ägyptisches Schneelaub, 
pharaonische Weisse) 

in parallelen Quinten 

— wie Hände. Waschen die Luft. 
Durcheinanderklingend 

mit atemlos schwarzen, 
gänzlich milch-und mondtauben 
tuschtiefen Dunkelheiten, 
kosmisch absoluten 

Flauten, Faltern, feldflügelnden 
Erzfinsternissen — 


drohend und furchtbar! 


Dies das Material, 
siderisch rein: 
Rigel und Arkturus. 
Raumflocken 
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im Vakuum 
quellend... 


Anemonenvision im russigen 
Morgengrauen der Zeit — 
das Flugbild des Äons, 
Neolithikum: 

Walder-und 

Gletscherkarten 

mit ihren Farben, 
Malachite, 


Moränen... 
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Tuffstein-, Löss- 

Morgen über Hongkong — 
teegelb, seiden, 

warm, und die Dünung bewegt 
Hängendes sanft, 

Afrika im Nebel sterbend, 
Savannen-Bai der Schiffsglocken 
mit der schwarzrot dröhnenden 
Sonne... 


is | Does 
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Die See zerstórt, gebirgig, 
Mondschwere tanzt 
Wirbelpole blau und glatt, 
presst Frostschaum in 
blendende Quarzdrusen, 
Turbinen des Sturms, i: 
saugt Totempfähle nordblau i 
aus stählernem Lee — 


und der Wind schnitzt 
das irre Gerölll, schlägt 


Niello in läutende Barren, 
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Re ir lee 


in Herzkammern, — 


löst sich weite 


Höfe des Lichts 
Schimmernde Madrigale 


Nun mittäglich — 
Mandalay; y 
fern die Zyklonrose, 
nahe die föhnigen 
Berge der Welt, 
Klematis 

und Thymian..., 


\ 


eines Sonnentags 
ewiges Ende 


(Hell steigt das Helle, 
und das Dunkle, 
verkohlt, 

wird bunt.) 
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STRASSEN UND PLÄTZE 


BÖRSEGASSE 


- Rotdorn, die alte Schule, 
das Postamt, nur vorübergehend hierher verlegt. 
Das Blau ist weggezogen und hinterliess sich selbst, 

drum ist der Himmel blau. È: 

Von hier führen die Wege alle in die Welt und keiner heim: 

Es ist ein Platz, um drum zu kreisen, sagt meine Grossmutter, 
aber nur für Sperlinge in ihrem ersten Jahr. | 


bi, STEINGASSE 1: 
Das Korn ist ausgedroschen, das Stroh liegt hell am Strassen- 
rand. 
Woher kommt es? Von den F He im Osten oder näher here 
Der lahme Hund will singen, um seinen Herrn zu nähren. | 
Woher kommt er? Aus dem Innern der Erde oder weiter her? 


& 
ES 
> 


UNGARGASSE 


j 
| Ein Sarazenensäbel, der liegenblieb. An seinen Rändern 
wuchsen: Gras, dann feiner Leute Kinder, die zur Kirche nur 


| über die Schneide gingen, Alleen lichter Bäume seitab. | 
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W er thn wollte, kénnte ihn aufheben: zu einer freien Stunde 
am späten Nachmittag. Zurückblieben die grauen Schienen, 
| Schulaufgaben und das Geschrei der Spatzen von frühen Taten. 


AM GRABEN 


Sonnendächer halten den Absturz auf, helles Gewimmel 
schiebt sich vor die Schluchten; immer den Zeiten gemäss, 
den Drachen gehorsam. Die Pest ging hier vorbei, noch fast 
ein Kind, und sah sich in den Läden nach weissen Hemden um. 
Hier gehen viele und viele bleiben aus, den Tauben zu gehor- 
chen, die abseits sind, dem Schatten, der sich rundet, dem 
Traum. Hofstaat verbirgt sich und der König wartet. In einem 
Bänderladen hält er sich versteckt. 

Der Beitler an der Ecke sammelt mit dem löcherigen Hut die 
Sonne, weil er sonst nichts bekam. Sie fällt in kleinen Münzen 
hinein und ist verschwunden. Künstliche Lichter werden an- 


gezündet. 


IM WERD 


Die Hochsee aus dem Ghetto, Springflut aus der Spitalstür, 
Wasser aus dem Stein. Hier umarmen sie einander, hier zün- 
geln sie hoch auf, wenn alles klar ist, hier ist der Staub 
verschwiegen. Das Fest ist hier. 

Eure Enkel sind lange fort. 

Kommt jetzt heraus! Euch baut das Mittagslicht den Pier 
zurecht, auf dem ihr landen könnt, grüne Fliegen begrüssen 
euch im Namen der Küste. Die Verladebüros sind heute ge- 
schlossen, Sonnenflecken öffnen das fremde Land. Eure Enkel 


kommen nicht wieder. 
Der Weg zur Auferstehung führt drei Gassen weiter an den 
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| Fluss hinab. Dort geht kaum einer, aber die alten Frauen ha 4 
| ben doch Lavendel unter ihre Wäsche getan, und violette: 
Tiicher vor das Innere der Schrinke. 


Engel halten Nachschau. 


GONZAGAGASSE 


Die Flammen aus den Speichern hat der Himmel genährt. 

Er zog sie auf, er lehrte sie brennen, er begeisterte sie 
_ an den Pfeilerhölzern der Brücken. 

| Unterdessen zogen die Salzschiffe gleichmiitig vorbei, 

Maut wurde eingehoben, Steuer bezahlt, + | 

die Tauben nahmen zu. E 

Vor der Schusterwerkstatt gedieh das Tempelhüpfen. | 

Dort sprangen sie - in dunkle Mäntel gehüllt, 

weil die Frühlingsabende kühl sind, - von Feld zu Feld 

dem Stein nach bis unter den Kreidebogen. 


WAHRING 


. Zu Ehren der Heiligen und zu Ehren der Végel, 
_ doch welcher Heiligen und welcher Vögel? 

. Es sind ganz bestimmte, 

| aber sie werden nicht mehr genannt. 

_ An den Gärten und Strassenrändern 

sind Biume und Menschen beredt 

den Jahreszeiten ergeben. 

So verschweigt es sich leichter. 


Ana Be 
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TOR ZU DEN ROTHSCHILDGÄRTEN 


Querein, die Storchenbäume überragen Splitter von Glas und 
Stacheln auf der Mauer. Hier, in dem milden Licht, nicht 
weit von den Pflanzenhäusern wohnte die Alte, die Anfang 
und Ende voraussah. 

Wer fand sie, erschlagen von hellen, gespaltenen Steinen, über- 
wachsen von Dornensträuchern und von Kies übersät? Kin- 
der. Die Störche flogen schon weg und der Wetterhahn bog 
sich. Es war kurz vor dem Winter. 


ENDE DER SILBERGASSE 


Es ist kühl in den Flaschenhälsen. Die Zeit der Lust ist vorbei 
und die der Seuchen ist noch nicht gekommen. Das Klirren 
tönt von weither. 

Diese Stunde ist nur den Zwergen erreichbar, die gleich be- 
zahlen. 

Unsere Kleinen sind zu schnell gewachsen, unsere Reifen sind 
abwärts gerollt und liegen, wo sie fielen. Die Gärten dreht 
uns der Wind. 

Die Winzer sind weit fort. 


JOSEFSTADT 


Nachmittagsschule, Blindenhaus, verlorene Münze auf dem 
stillen Platz. 

Hier bin ich eingeladen, heute um vier. 

Käm ich nur wenig später, so wäre nichis mehr hier 

als in der Ferne die Mauern der Spitäler, Gefängnisse, Raben 
am grauen Himmel. 

Wo aber niedrigere Gitter, milderer Rauch und ich selbst, wo 
wär ich? 

Der die Münze aufhob, hob er auch uns auf? 
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LIED VON DER KALTE 


Es ist kalt. 
Winter starb vor Jahr und Tag: 
SE seine steife Leiche lag 

Sag Jahr und Tag auf Sommers Feld 
+4 grau und kalt. 


Es ist kalt. 
Keine Flamme wird entfacht 
glühen Bäume durch die Nacht: 
Phosphor feiert was verfault 
grell und kalt. 


Es ist kalt. N 
Weiser Mann schlägt mit der Hand 
an den Fels bis dürrer Sand 
durch die durstigen Finger fällt 

taub und kalt. 


Es ist kalt. 
Liebende sind nur vertraut 
mit den Nerven ihrer Haut 
und das Herz bleibt unerfühlt 
fern und kalt. 


7 


Es ist kalt. 
Alle Steine sind versteint. 
Ein vergreister Himmel weint 
um das Auge das ihm fehlt. 
Es ist kalt. 


DIE FUNFLUSSE DER UNTERWELT 


E Fluss des Hasses, Fluss des Hasses 
| ungeborne Morde werfen 

Blasen in dem bitteren Schlamme 
_ wo die fetten Eideskröten 

heiser quaken. 


Fluss des Kummers, Fluss des Kummers, 
ungefangne Wünsche gleiten 
glitzernd durch die trüben Schleier 


14 Ängste zirpen Fürchte hüpfen 
A 

ie an den Ufern. 

a Fluss der Klage, Fluss der Klage, 


wo in dem geplagten Bette 
Tränen sich mit Tränen gatten 


SFERE 


gierig Tränen zu gebären 
4 blind und blutig. 


EE 


Fluss des Feuers, Fluss des Feuers, 
heller flammender Verführer: 
deine lichten Arme locken 

= singen Siihne und vernichten 


LA 
# 
È was sie lieben. 
4, 
>. 


Fluss des Schweigens, Fluss des Schweigens, 
ye dunkler bilderloser Spiegel 
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drinnen schlafensdurstige Blicke 
sich versäumen, sich verlieren 


ohne Spur. 


ZEICHEN 


Du meine dunkle Taube: 

wenn Sonne aus der Schale birst 
träume ich dass deine starre 
Herzfeder schmilzt. 


Ich habe ein Lied gefunden 

schlafend im Moos hinter totem Stein: 
es entschwirrte meinen fünf Fingern 
mit unsäglichem Ton. 


Gestern traf ich den jungen Wind: 
der blies mir einen grünen Gruss 
und strich mit zärtlichen Händen 
übers künftige Gras. 


Manchmal erwache ich in der Nacht: 
auf meinem Tische das Glas zerspringt 
und das helle Wasser rinnt und rinnt 
und der Teppich trinkt. 


Du meine dunkle Taube: 
berausche dich am Hochzeitsharz 
dem grossen Gatten schwinge dich 
ans blaue Herz. 
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Du bist der Tag 
der Spielplatz der Dinge 

von der Sonne der rundlichen 
Amme bewacht. 


Ich bin die Nacht 

wo Wölfin und Schlange 
den Mond umschleichen 
den Kinderschreck. 


Du bist der Tag 

die Schule der Gründe 
die fröhlich sich scharen 
ums lehrende Licht. 


Ich bin die Nacht 
wo Widersinne 

in Finsternis frieren 
mit irrem Blick. 


Du bist der Tag 

wo dem nüchternen Meister 
kein rebellischer Schatten 
von der Ferse bricht. 


Ich bin die Nacht 

wo herrenlos Geister 
sich tummeln und gatten 
in bachantischem Zug. 


Du bist der Tag 
der heilende Hirte 
der kranken Gedanken 


das Fieber verscheucht, 
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Ich bin die Nacht 
wo trunken verführte 
Bilder umwanken 

den dampfenden Krug. 


nn md 


Du bist der Tag 

der lindernd den Fragen 
über die nächtlichen 
Rücken streicht. 


nd Di ar e e 


Ich bin die Nacht 
deren stammelnde Klagen 


den Tag erreichen 
in Gedicht und Musik. 


ne 


TN TO WERT URS We 


DER LIEBE JUNGSTER TAG 


ne White 


Erst wenn Regen der Sonne über die Backen läuft | 
- und Tau von den Kirchturmuhren träuft 
wirst du verstehen mein Kind 
warum wir uns damals im Schatten der Flammen begegnet 

sind. i" 


x 


Erst wenn die Wasser brechen aus Fussbodenritzen | 
und wir wieder am Ufer des stuben-querenden Stromes sitzen. 
werden die Fische verkünden was du schon weisst im gehei- | 

men: È 


dass wir uns reimen. 


Erst wenn die zitternde Zunge sich wendet zum Siiden zum 
trichtigen 1 

_ wo unterm Isismantel die Kinder des Schlammes niichtigen 

werden wir heiter zwischen den sphinxenen Klauen 

das gemeinsame Zelt fiir unsere Einsamkeit bauen. 
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= Durch den bitteren Efeu des One gleiten die Hünde, 
den die Kette der Ranke noch fester, 
und der junge Hals trägt leicht das gefährliche Grün. 
Eine lachende Stimme schallt über den Fluss 

und das Echo kehrt wieder, mit ihm die Flügelspitze 
der Schwalbe, andres Echo flussauf, flussab. 
Ganz oben stehn die Gesichter, die Weide, das Haus 
im Fluss im Frühling, nun, wo Erinnerung 
kein Feind ist und Blumen zaubert, die kommen werden. 
| Kindergesichter sind Fluss und Wolke, 

die Augen aus ausgebreiteten Armen gemacht, 
und der Augenblick, wo sie alles fassen wie Gott, 
ist dieser, vielleicht nur in diesem einzigen Frühling, 
da die Sonne den Fluss trifft und ein Solitär 

aus funkelndem Licht in das Grün hinuntersinkt. 
é W ie ohne Atem steht das ‘Einmal’ 
“in ihrem Blick vor den Autos, die den Quai entlangrasen, 
und in die Dunkelheit hinein geht die Sehnsucht. 
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SOMMER 


Saharadunst senkt sich in unsere Spuren, 

in müdem Takt treibt flach der Strom vorbei 
an Maguelonne, durch alternde Kulturen 
mäandert sich der Weg zu der Abtei. 


Wie sanft und trostlos bist du, Frau, du Wunde 
voll Ewigkeit, aus der Feuer fällt auf mein Haus. 
An deiner Wange geht der Tod zugrunde, 

an deinem Munde glüht das Leben aus. 


Verwundet trage ich das helle Zeichen 

des weissen Mittags fort von Maguelonne 

und seh mich um, seh sie im Dunst verbleichen 
und laufe nach ihr rufend rasch davon. 


Seh ich dich nun, dann bist du mir verwehrt, 
ein Stück Natur, an dem der Himmel zehrt. 
HERBST 


Vorbei das Spiegelbild von Blume und Gesicht: 
die Balustrade ist sehr weit gespannt 
und in dem Strahl der bleiernen Fontaine 


| erstickt der Laut, sodass die alte Jungfer 


auf das erstorbene Gewand freudlos hinabschaut. 
Am Beckenrand liegt eine K inderpuppe 
und weiss mit ihren Augen nicht wohin, — 


sie irren in Kronen von Bäumen, die den Himmel entblössen. 


Da legt der Ätherrausch des Herbsts sich auf das Herz. 
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NAZMAZ UND SEINE BEGLEITER 
(Ein Märchen) 


Es war einmal eine giftgrüne Wolke. Niemand wusste, 
woher sie eigentlich kam, obwohl das doch gar nicht so schwer 
zu erkennen war. Ihre Farbe verriet es: sie kam aus Brasilien. 
Alles in Brasilien ist giftgrün: der Urwald, die Flüsse, die 
Alligatoren, die Schlangen und sogar die Indianer. Manche 
Leute sagen allerdings die Indianer wären braun, aber das sind 
Leute, die Brasilien nicht kennen. 

Der grösste Fluss im Land Brasilien, ja auf unserer ganzen 
grossen Erde ist der Amazonas. Er schlängeli sich über viele 
tausend Kilometer durch den Urwald, und da das so viel Mühe 
macht und es ausserdem sehr heiss ist in Brasilien, schwitzt 
er stark. So geschah es im Lauf der Zeit, dass er kleinere Ne- 
benflüsse bekam, und auch die schwitzten wieder. Alle zusam- 
men schwitzten so stark wie die Leute in Finnland in ihren 
Bädern. Auf diese Weise bilden sich Wolken, und da am Ama- 
zonas im Land Brasilien alles giftgrün ist, sind es dort gift- 
grüne Wolken. 

Num lebte aber am Amazonas in dem Dorf Glubbub ein 
Indianer namens Nazmaz. Er hatte drei Dinge, die ihn dauernd 
in Atem hielten: die Jagd, seine Frau und sein böser Feind 
Buzmuz, der auf der andern Seite des Flusses wohnte. 

Eines Tages, als Nazmaz sich wieder einmal darüber är- 
gerte, dass er nicht auf der andern Seite des Flusses jagen 
konnte, setzte er sich in sein Kanu und stiess sich vom Ufer 
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| _Pfeilen, und auf den Knien hielt er seinen Bogen. Hätte man 


a. 


UVE CHRISTIAN FISCHER 
ab. Auf dem Riicken hatte er einen Kócher mit vergiftetem 


ihn gefragt, was er vorhabe, so hätte er geantwortet: « Icht 
werde Buzmuz töten ». 

Daraus wurde aber nichts. Denn als Nazmaz in der Mitted 
des Stroms war, kam ein fürchterliches Unwetter: die Blitze« 
zuckten, der Donner rollte und im Urwald heulten die Tiere 
Eine Welle kam und warf das Boot um, das nun kieloben den 
Strom hinabtrieb. Nazmaz hielt sich mit der einen Hand daran 
fest, mit der andern umklammerte er seinen Bogen. Dann sah! 
er sich um. 

Oh, da sah es böse aus. Riesige Stämme, mit Schling< 
pflanzen überwuchert, schossen mit ihm den Strom hinab. Da- 
zwischen streckten viele Tiere, die sich aus Furcht vor dem: 
stürzenden Bäumen in den Fluss gerettet hatten, ihre Köpfe: 
aus dem Wasser. Nazmaz schaute erschrocken auf seine Nach-: 
barn links und rechts von ihm. Es waren ein Alligator und) 
eine grosse Wasserschlange. Der Alligator hatte alle Hände voll! 
zu tun, seinen Körper in der reissenden Strömung im Gleich-- 
gewicht zu halten. Die Schlange dagegen peitschte elegant das: 


° Wasser und sah lüstern zu Nazmaz herüber. Ihr könnt euchi 


denken, dass es dem armen Kerl fast übel dabei wurde. Er: 
versuchte, die Schlange von sich abzulenken und sagte zu ihr:: 
«Kein sehr schönes Wetter heute, Madame». Die Schlange: 
blickte ihn interessiert an, sagte aber kein Wort. Dafür ant-- 
wortete der Alligator, der jetzt die richtige Schwimmlage ge-: 
funden hatte: « Es wird sich aber bald aufkliren ». ; 


So war es auch. Ebenso schnell wie das Unwetter aufgezo-: 
gen war, verschwand es auch wieder und die Sonne stach: 
womöglich noch ärger als zuvor vom Himmel herab. Es: 
dauerte gar nicht lang, bis der Fluss anfing zu schwitzen und! 
zu dampfen, und schliesslich dampfte er so stark, dass Nazmaz: 
und seine beiden Begleiter in die Höhe gerissen wurden, 
während das Kanu kieloben allein weiter den Strom hin- 
abtrieb. 

Als sich die drei besannen, was geschehen war, merkten 
sie, dass sie auf einer giftgrünen Wolke sassen, die in nicht all 
zu grosser Höhe über dem Urwald auf das Meer zu segelte. 
Um von vornherein alle Schwierigkeiten, wie sie sich aus 
ihrer Lage ergeben konnten, zu unterbinden, verbeugte sich 
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Nazmaz zunächst vor der Schlange, dann vor dem Alligator. 
«Ich heisse Susanne » sagte die Schlange gnädig, wobei sie 
mit dem Schwanz elegant in die Wolke peitschte. Kleine grüne 
Wolken stoben davon. « Wenn ich mir die Bemerkung erlau- 
ben darf, Madame » sagte der Alligator, «so lassen Sie das 
besser sein. Wir wissen noch nicht, wie gross diese Wolke 
ist und wie lange sie hält. Mein Name ist übrigens Thomas. » 
Dabei klappte er seine beiden Kinnladen so hörbar zu, dass 
die Schlange ihn anzischte: « Bitte mehr Rücksicht, sonst 
sind wir geschiedene Leute. » 


Die Wolke segelte jetzt über dem offenen Meer und in 
grösserer Höhe als zuvor. Wenn die Schiffe mit wippendem 
Mast sie grüssten, entstanden vorn kleine weisse Stellen, die 
Thomas der Alligator für Wolken hielt, während Susanne 
behauptete, dass es Wellen seien. Nazmaz sagte dazu nichts. 
Er untersuchte, ob sein Bogen nicht zu sehr vom Wasser ver- 
zogen sei und legte die Pfeile zum Trocknen aus. Thomas bat 
ihn, einen davon zum Reinigen der Zähne gebrauchen zu dürf- 
en, zwischen die ihm Schlamm gekommen war. Nazmaz er- 
laubte es und suchte selbst einen Pfeil aus, dessen Spitze er 
an einem Wolkensaum vom Gift reinigte. Die Schlange Su- 
sanne schaute gelangweilt zu und probierte mit ihrem Schwanz 
Ornamente aus. 

Am folgenden Tag aber war es mit der Ruhe zu Ende. 
Alle drei hatten grossen Hunger, und Nazmaz, der versucht 
hatte zu erkunden wie gross die Wolke sei, sah bei seiner 
Rückkehr mit Sorge, wie die Schlange heftig auf den Alliga- 
tor einredete. Doch Thoinas dachte an den Pfeil und schüttelte 
den Kopf. Aber abends packte auch ihn der Hunger dermas- 
sen, dass er den Indianer ansah, als ob er ihn auffressen wollte. 
Der arme Nazmaz sammelte seine Pfeile ein und setzte sich, 
mit dem Rücken zum Mond, an die äusserste Kante der Wolke, 
um seine Gegner im Auge zu behalten. Aber was hätte er bei 
den Schuppen des Alligators und der dicken Haut der Schlange 
mit seinen Pfeilen tun können? Nichts. Er konnte sich nur 
auf die Schnelligkeit seiner Füsse verlassen. Tagsüber half 
ihm die Sonne. Da lagen die beiden Tiere ermattet da und 
blinzelten nur böse. Aber nachts musste er auf der Hut sein. 

So ging es mehrere Tage. Da die Luftstrómung günstig 
war, hatten sie einen guten Flug. Von Norden her stiessen 
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weitere Wolken zu ihnen, aber alle waren weiss und a 
keiner sass auch nur ein lebendes Wesen. Vor ihnen stieg ei 
Bergkette aus dem Meer auf. 

« Was ist das? » fragte Nazmaz. « Es sind die Kanarischer 
Inseln » sagte die Schlange lässig. « Woher wissen Sie das 
Madame? » « Weil von dort die Kanarienvögel kommen, die 
es auch bei uns in Brasilien gibt. Eigentlich solltest du da 
wissen ». 

Als sie die Bergkette beinah erreicht hatten, machte die 
erste Wolke eine Schwenkung von 90°, und alle andern Woll 
ken folgten ihr. Bald sahen Nazmaz und seine beiden Begleii 
ter eine Küste, und dann segelten sie über einen spitzen Berg: 
der an einer Meerenge lag. Ein grosses Schiff mit bunten Flag» 
gen lag in einer Bucht, und von Zeit zu Zeit hatte es weisse 
Wölkchen über sich, denen ein rollender Donner folgte, wie 
bei dem Gewitter, das sie erlebt hatten. 


« Was ist das? » fragte Nazmaz. « Es sind Kanonen » ant 
wortete Susanne. « Sie schiessen ». « Ist das schlimm? » « 
kommt darauf an » sagte Susanne und blickte nach rückwä 
weil sie glaubte, dass ihr mit ihrem Schwanz ein besonders 
schönes Ornament geglückt sei. Die Luftströmung war nicht 
mehr so stark wie zuvor. So kam es, dass die giftgrüne Wolke; 
durch Nazmaz, den Alligator und die Schlange schwerer als! 
die andern, aus der Linie der übrigen Wolken heraustrudelte 
und langsam in das Landesinnere trieb. Von weitem sahen sie 
die andern Wolken in langer Reihe der Küste entlangziehens 


Sie flogen über ein Schloss mit Höfen aus bunten Ziegelm 
und mit Gärten, in denen das Wasser einmal so und einmal 
so lief. Thomas musste, als er es sah, an Susannes Schwanz 
denken. « Bitte, Madame », sagte er und zeigte auf ein beson- 
ders verwickeltes Muster der Gartenanlage, « versuchen Sie 
doch auch einmal so zu legen ». Susanne antwortete nicht. 
Und indem sie weiterflogen kamen sie zu einer Stadt, fast: 
ganz von einem tief in den Boden eingeschnittenen Flussbett 
umzogen, über das eine Brücke führte. Die Sonne prallte auf! 
die Dächer des Häuser, und auf einem Hügel lag einen Schloss, 
aber es war düsterer als das, das sie zuvor gesehen hatten und! 
hatte keine Wege und Wasseranlagen, bei denen Thomas an 
Susannes Schwanz hätte denken können. Dafür war eine gros- 
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e Wetterfahne da, die ihnen anzeigte, dass der Wind sie in 
iordnordéstlicher Richtung weitertrieb. Auf dem Platz vor 
lem Schloss standen Kinder und riefen: « Eine grüne Wolke, 
ine grüne Wolke! » Thomas, der Alligator, der sehr hungrig 
var und wissen wollte, wer da gerufen hatte, kroch rasch zum 
tand der Wolke und streckte, als er die Kinder sah, seine 
angen Kiefer mit den grossen Zähnen über ihn hinaus. Dann 
lappte er sie ein paar Mal laut auf und zu. Aber da die 
Wolke weiterflog hatten die Kinder keine Angst und lachten 
yur. 

Nach einer Weile kamen sie an ein grosses Gebirge, über 
las sie der Wind hinwegtrug. Dichter Nebel umhüllte sie, so- 
lass Susanne sagte: « Wir müssen unbedingt versuchen in ein 
Ioch zu kommen ». 

«Da wird wohl das Beste sein » meinte Thomas, « wenn 
vir beide mit unsern Schwänzen ein Stück von der Wolke 
osschlagen, damit sie leichter wird ». 


Also machten sich beide daran die Wolke zu verkleinern, 
vährend Nazmaz an ihrer Spitze sass und ein warnendes “Hoi- 
10!’ von Zeit zu Zeit in den Nebel hineinrief. Aber es führte 
u nichts, so sehr die beiden andern sich auch anstrengten. Die 
iftgrúne Wolke blieb in dem Tief, das das Radio angesagt 
latte und das von allen Leuten erwartet wurde. 

Gegen zehn Uhr morgens geschah es dann. Nazmaz sah 
in Licht, das auftauchte und wieder verschwand, auf sich 
ukommen. Er rief “Hoi-ho!”, aber da sass die giftgrüne Wolke 
chon auf der obersten Spitze eines hohen Turms, mindestens 
o spitz wie das Schwanzende von Thomas. « Was sollen wir 
un, was sollen wir tun? » jammerte dieser, während die 
ichlange aufmerksam schwieg. « Es gibt hier eine Treppe » 
agte Nazmaz, « die müssen wir hinabsteigen. Zählt, wieviel 
tufen es sind ». Sie stiegen die Treppe hinunter, erst Nazmaz, 
ler Indianer, dann Susanne, die Schlange und schliesslich 
Thomas, der Alligator. Das Zischen von Susanne, die leise 
or sich hinzählte, störte die beiden andern sehr, aber da 
varen sie auch schon unten angelangt. « Nun, wieviel habt 
hr» fragte Nazmaz. «Ich habe 464 » sagte Susanne. « Und 
ch 468 » sagte Thomas. Aber Nazmaz sagte: «Es stimmt 
eides nicht. Es waren 466 ». Susanne sagte zur Entschuldig- 
ng, dass sie sich beim Zählen immer mit der Zunge verhasple, 
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und Thomas gab zu, dass er sich verrechnet haben kénnté 
weil er ja eine Stufe immer mit vier Tatzen berühren müss« 


Während sie noch miteinander sprachen, hatte sich ei: 
Kreis von Neugierigen gebildet. « Wie merkwürdig, dass sá 
alle grün sind » sagte ein junger Mann mit einem Backenbart 
« Man sagt, sie kämen von einer grünen Wolke, die an ded 
Be; Spitze vom Turm angestossen sei» versuchte ein andrer z7 
x erklären, « Immershin » sagte ein dritter, und der nächst 
| fügte hinzu: « Wie Paris heutzutage von Fremden überlaufe= 
wird. Man kennt sich bald selbst nicht mehr ». 


Nun waren Nazmaz und seine Begleiter also in Paris, ded 
grossen Stadt an der Seine in Frankreich, und der Turm, ax 
4 den sie angestossen waren, war der Eiffelturm gewesen. 

Das Erste, was sie unternahmen, war ein Hotel zu finder 
Das war aber gar nicht so einfach. Zwar war alles wie 
q / Urwald. Es gab viele Háuser, viele Menschen, viele Autos, view 
Y Lärm, aber es sah doch alles anders aus, und sie mussten sic 
i | erst daran gewöhnen. Sie gingen eine Weile und eine Schas 
# _von Kindern folgte ihnen. Nazmaz störte das, und so dreh 
er sich um und rief: « Habt ihr noch nie einen Indianer, eine» 
#2 Alligator und eine Schlange gesehen? » «Doch », sagte eis 
a Junge, «aber wir wollten gern wissen, ob’s auch stimmt x 
: ihe « Hast du gehört », rief ein kleines Mädchen, « Alligator ha 
y er zu dem Krokodil gesagt. Was ist es denn nun, ein Krokodi 
oder ein Alligator? » « Es ist ein Krokodil » sagte der Junge 
«basta! » Damit wandten sich die Kinder in eine Seitenstrass: 
und spielten mit einer Mülltonne, die umgefallen war. 


Nazmaz und seine Begleiter setzten ihren Weg fort, abe: 
sie waren müde geworden. « Was sollen wir nur tun» jams 
merte Thomas, das Krokodil. « Ich sehe eine Treppe » sagt! 
Nazmaz, « die müssen wir hinuntersteigen, dann werden wii 
weitersehen. So kamen sie in die Gänge der Untergrundbahm 
die in Paris die “METRO” heisst. Da gab es lange Tunnels mii 
vielen Birnen, in denen die Leute hin-und herliefen, und vor 
fern hörte man das Rauschen eines unterirdischen Wasserfalls 
der stärker wurde und wieder schwächer: das waren die Züge 
bo Nazmaz und Susanne waren so aufgeregt, dass sie gar nich! 
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merkten, dass sie Thomas verloren hatten. Erst nachdem sie 
inmal links und einmal rechts und dann noch einmal links 
md noch einmal rechts gelaufen waren, hielten sie an. « Wo 
nag Thomas geblieben sein? » fragte Nazmaz. « Diese Kroko- 
lile » zischte die Schlange, «sie sind für ein modernes Le- 
gen doch nicht mehr zu gebrauchen ». « Sein wir nicht unge- 
recht, Madame », sagte Nazmaz scharf, « versuchen wir lieber 
hn zu finden. Das Beste wird sein, ich bleibe hier stehen und 
alte Ihren Schwanz fest, und Sie kriechen zurück und suchen 
Thomas ». Das taten sie auch. Der Schwanz der Schlange wurde 
änger und länger, bis er so dünn war wie ein Bindfaden. Ge- 
rade als Nazmaz zu fürchten begann, er könnte reissen, wurde 
r wieder dicker und Susanne kam mit dem Krokodil um die 
jächste Ecke. « Wo bist du denn so lang geblieben? » fragte 
Nazmaz. « Ach », sagte Thomas, «seid bitte nicht böse. Ihr 
wart so schnell verschwunden und ich blieb zwischen den 
zielen Menschen zurück. Sie sprachen nicht und ich sah und 
iôrte nur ihre schlürfenden Schritte neben mir. Dann fin- 
yen sie plötzlich an zu laufen, immer schneller, und wie sie 
alle an mir vorbei waren, sah ich von weitem, dass sie auf 
ine grüne Tür zuliefen, die sich ganz langsam schloss. Und 


lie, die rasch laufen konnten, kamen noch an der Tür vorbei, 


ıber die andern mussten hinter ihr warten und sehen, wie der 
Zug abfuhr. Und wie ich noch dalag und vor Erstaunen, 
was es bei den Menschen alles gibt, den Rachen aufsperrte, 
la kam Madame und holte mich ». «Schön, schön », sagte 
Nazmaz, « jetzt wollen wir aber einsteigen, sonst sind wir 
norgen noch hier ». 

Die Station, auf der sie einstiegen hiess ‘Sèvres’ Babylone”. 
(Was ist denn ‘Sèvres’ » fragte Susanne. Es war das erste 
Mal, dass sie etwas fragte. « Sèvres » sagte ein Mitreisender, 
ler ihre Frage gehört hatte « ist eine Stadt 11 Km seineab- 
värts. Sie ist der Sitz einer 200 Jahre alten Industrie für 
>ebrauchs -, Zier - und Kunstporzellan. Das Porzellan von 
jevres ist weltberühmt, viel davon geht in den Export, Sie 
raben sicher schon davon gehört ». « Vielen Dank, mein Herr » 
agte Susanne und wandte sich an ihre Gefährten: « Was ‘Ba- 
yylon’ ist weiss ich. Da lebte eine Ur-ur-urgrossmutter mütter- 
icherseits von mir, und in meiner Familie gibt es eine Ges- 
hichte über sie ». « Bitte erzählen Sie sie doch, Madame » 
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sagte Nazmaz. « Meine Ur-ur-urgrossmutter », sagte die Schlar: 
ge, während der Zug in rascher Fahrt durch den Tunnel roll 

«lebte dicht am Wasser am Fuss der Mauern von Babyloc 
unter einem Felsen, auf den den ganzen Tag die Sonne schiez 
Der König hatte sie entdeckt, als er seine Mauern inspiziert 
und an einem hohen Festtag kam er mit den Priestern v 
die Stadt und lud meine Ur-ur-grossmutter ein, an dem Fe 
teilzunehmen, und da es ihr gefiel, dass der König selbst mx 
seinen Priestern herausgekommen war, nahm sie das Angebc 
an. Nun liess der König ein grosses Traggerüst bauen, übe 
das ein kostbarer roter Teppich gelegt wurde, und im Triump 
wurde meine Ur-ur-urgrossmutter in die Stadt getragen, wı 
die Leute ihr und dem König, der mit seinen Priestern hint 
ihr herging, zujubelten. Zu der Zeit, wo das geschah, gab 
in Babylon nur einfarbige Teppiche, rote, blaue, grüne uni 
gelbe. Als der König nun hinter dem Traggerust, auf der 
meine Ur-ur-urgrossmutter lag, herging und sah, wie sie mi 
ihrem Körper ein wunderschönes Ornament auf dem rote 
Teppich abgab, da dachte er: « Wie langweilig ist es eigentli 
dass wir in Babylon nur einfarbige Teppiche haben. Es wärı 
hübsch, wenn auch solche Muster mit darauf wären, wie di 
Schlange sie gerade macht ». Nach dem Umzug lud daher d 
König seine Minister zu sich und auch meine Ur-ur-urgro 
mutter wurde dazu gebeten. Der König brachte nunmehr ses 
nen Wunsch vor, die einfarbigen Teppiche des Landes in Zu 
kunft mit schönen Mustern schmücken zu lassen und fragtt 
die versammelten Minister, ob sie damit einverstanden wären 
dass die Schlange — dabei zeigte er auf meine Ur-ur-urgross 
mutter — diese Muster legen würde. Die Minister, die wusstert 
was sie ihrem König und einer Dame gegenüber schuldig wa 
ren, stimmten zu, und als nun der König meine Ur-ur-urgross 
mutter fragte, was sie von dem Plan hielte, da sagte sii 
nichts, sondern lispelte nur ein leises: « Ja! ». In der gleiche: 
Sitzung regte ein Minister noch an, ein Staatsmusterbuch am 
zulegen, in dem alle Muster, die meine Ur-ur-urgrossmutte: 
legen würde, enthalten wären. Dieses Staatsmusterbuch sollti 
gegen eine Steuer von allen Teppichknüpfern des Landes ver 
wendet werden. Wer aber dagegen verstossen würde, etwa im 
dem er eine andre Schlange verwendete, der sollte meiner Un 
ur-urgrossmutter zum Frass vorgeworfen werden. So gescha 
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es dann auch. Alle Leute wollten die neuen Teppiche, und 
der König konnte seine Schatzkammern füllen. Meine Ur-ur- 
urgrossmutter wohnte nicht mehr unter dem Felsen am Fuss 
der Mauern von Babylon, sondern in einem Palast aus bunten 
Steinen und legte an drei Tagen im Monat Muster für die Tep- 
piche des Landes. Das Fest aber, auf dem der König sie zum 
ersten Mal hatte in die Stadt hereintragen lassen, wurde das: 
Teppichfest genannt und war das höchste Staatsfest im alten 
Babylon ». 


« Es muss eine bemerkenswerte Frau gewesen sein, Ihre 
Ur-ur-urgrossmutter, Madame », sagte Nazmaz, als Susanne 
geendet hatte. Der Zug hielt jetzt an der Station “Madeleine”. 
«Hier müssen wir aussteigen », fügte er hinzu, «rasch ». Er 
wusste ebensowenig wie seine Begleiter, wo sie aussteigen 
mussten, aber er war für das Praktische. Sie gingen in ein 
grosses Hotel, und Nazmaz bestellte ein Einzelzimmer mit 
Bad. « Aber Sie haben eine Dame dabei » sagte der Portier 
und zeigte auf Susanne. « Die Dame wünscht im Bad zu über- 
nachten » erwiderte Nazmaz. « Nun, wenn das bequem genug: 
ist, mir soll es recht sein » sagte der Portier. 

Am nächsten Morgen schliefen sie lang, denn die Anstren- 
gungen auf der Reise und bei der Ankunft hatten alle drei 
sehr ermüdet. Sie nahmen die Schokolade auf dem Zimmer 
ein und beratschlagten dabei, was sie tun wollten. « Wir wollen 
die Stadt ansehen » sagte das Krokodil, und die Schlange: 
nickte. Nazmaz hatte nichts dagegen einzuwenden. 

So gingen sie in den Zoologischen Garten, denn das in-- 
teressiert Tiere bei einer Stadtbesichtigung am meisten. Naz- 
maz, der nicht wusste, was es sonst für Sehenswürdigkeiten. 
in er Stadt gab, war es recht. 

Es war ein herrlicher Tag. Zwar hatte es am Morgen. 
geregnet, und viele Tiere des Zoos waren in ihren Häusern,. 
aber jetzt schien die Sonne, und die kahlen Zweige der Bäume: 
spiegelten sich in den Pfützen. Zuerst gingen Nazmaz und 
seine Begleiter zu den Elefanten. Da gab es einen ganz Gros-. 
sen mit langen Ohren und kleinen Augen aus Bernstein. Er 
schwenkte seinen Rüssel und steckte ihn dann ins Maul. « Wir 
geben nichts » sagte Susanne streng. « Ach, ihr könnt spre- 
chen » rief der Elefant und weinte fast vor Freude, « wie geht 
es denn im alten Land Afrika. Man hört so gar nichts mehr.. 
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Die Neueingänge sind selten, und die Babys, die hier im Zoo: 
‚geboren werden, wissen ja nichts von Afrika ». «Da können 
wir leider gar nichts sagen », sagte Nazmaz, « wir kommer 
nicht von dort ». « Was haben Sie denn da am linken Hinter: 
bein? » fragte Thomas. « Eine Kette » seufzte der Elefant: 
« Bei Ihrem Alter? » « Ja, es ist zum Lachen », erwiderte der 
Elefant, « wer wird hier schon weglaufen. Wollt ihr nicht eine‘ 
Tüte Nüsse für mich kaufen? Gleich um die Ecke hat die 
Verkäuferin ihren Stand ». Da drehte sich Susanne, die das 
stolze Blut ihrer babylonischen Ur-ur-urgrossmutter in sicht 
spürte, brüsk um, und die beiden andern folgten ihr. 

Sie kamen jetzt in das Giraffenhaus. « Guten Tag » sagte 
jemand von oben. Sie legten den Kopf in den Nacken undi 
sahen eine Giraffe, die aus einem Käfig traurig auf sie herab+ 
blickte. « Wie geht es denn? » fragte Thomas. « Ach, danke ».i 
sagte die Giraffe, «ich habe mein Auskommen ». Sie zupfter 
etwas Heu aus einem eisernen Futterkorb, der hoch über denti 
Köpfen von Nazmaz und seinen Begleitern schwebte. « Mane 
kommt in den Ruf eines Revolutionárs, wenn man sich be 
schwert, und dann geht es mir vielleicht schlechter. Also sager 
ich lieber nichts. Wenn ihr euch erkundigen wollt, müsst ihrı 
zu den Papageien gehen ». Die Giraffe zog den Kopf langsam: 
und vornehm zurück, und es war ihr anzusehn, dass man vom: 
nun an kein Wort mehr mit ihr sprechen könne. 


So gingen sie zu dem Papageienhaus. Dort herrschte ein: 
ungeheurer Lärm, denn die Papageien wollen alles nachsagen;: 
und wenn es nun viele Papageien sind wie hier und jeder 
seinem Nachbarn nachspricht, dann sagen sie nach einigeri 
Zeit alle dasselbe. Aber als Nazmaz und seine Begleiter in: 
das Papageienhaus kamen, war es erst gegen Mittag, und da: 
waren die Papagein noch nicht so weit. «Da ist ja Nazmaz: 
aus Glubbub » rief ein besonders schöner Papagei mit vielen: 
roten, blauen und grünen Federn. Und dann berichtete er in: 
Windeseile den andern Papageien, dass er ganz in er Nähe: 
von dem Dorf Glubbub am Amazonas aufgewachsen sei. Doch 
die andern Papageien hörten nicht zu, da sie die Geschichte: 
schon kannten. Aber sie passten gut auf, was der Indianer, 
das Krokodil und die Schlange sagten. « Kennst du mich nicht 
mehr? », rief Thomas, « ich bin Thomas, das Krokodil ». « Ach 
Thomas, natürlich, und Susanne, die Schlange. Ach ja, ach 
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a, interessant, interessant so viele alte Freunde wiederzu- 
chen » sagte der Papagei. « Ja, mir geht es schlecht, uns allen 
geht es schlecht. Denkt nur, neulich kam ein Mann mit einem 
jraunen Gesicht hier vorbei. Ich denke: endlich einer, der 
ms kennt —, aber was glaubt ihr, was er gemacht hat? Er 
1at uns photographiert! Wie haben wir da gelacht. Ich erzähle 
in bisschen durcheinander, das kommt davon, weil hier so 
riel Lärm ist, da leidet das Gedächtnis. Mein Onkel, ara Costa, 
hr kennt ihn sicher noch, pflegte immer zu sagen... » « Kommt, 
vir gehen » flüsterte Nazmaz seinen Freunden zu. « Wie ich 
hn kenne, redet er noch lange von Onkel Costa ». 

Sie schlichen sich hinaus, ohne dass die Papageien es 
nerkten. Traurig fuhren sie ins Hotel zurück und von einer 
weiteren Besichtigung der Stadt war nicht mehr die Rede. 
(Was sollen wir nur tun » sagte Thomas. Dicke Tränen liefen 
hm über das faltige Krokodilgesicht. « Irgendetwas muss ge- 
chehen, so viel ist klar » meinte Nazmaz. Die Schlange wiegte 
yedächtig den Kopf hin und her. « Ich schlage vor », sagte 
Nazmaz, « dass jeder von uns bis morgen eine Lösung zu fin- 
len versucht, wie wir unsern Freunden helfen können ». 


Das taten sie dann auch. Am nächsten Morgen stand 
‚uerst das Krokodil auf. Nachdem es seine Schokolade getrun- 
cen hatte, fuhr es zum Observatorium der Stadt, und weil 
2s sich um eine so wichtige Angelegenheit handelte, fuhr es 
in einem Taxi. In dem Observatorium aber sassen die Leute, 
lie die Zeit machen. « Alles kann man machen », dachte das 
Krokodil, « Pfeile, Zahnstocher, sogar künstliche Zähne — 
las weiss ich, aber dass jemand sogar die Zeit machen kann, 
davon habe ich noch nie gehört; jemand, der das kann, wird 
mir auch einen Rat geben können, wie ich dem Elefanten, der 
Giraffe, dem Papagei und all den andern Tieren helfen kann ». 
Die Sternbeobachter des Observatoriums gaben sich auch alle 
Mühe dem Krokodil zu helfen. Sie dachten so stark nach, 
dass sie fast vergassen die Zeit zu machen, aber es fiel ihnen 
keine Lösung ein. Traurig verabschiedete sich das Krokodil 
und ging den ganzen langen Weg zum Hotel zu Fuss zurück. 

Als Zweiter war inzwischen Nazmaz aufgestanden und 
hatte sich auf den Weg gemacht. Aber er wusste nicht recht, 
wo er sich erkundigen sollte, und so kaufte er sich eine Zei- 
tung und setzte sich auf eine Parkbank. «Die Zeitung wird 
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mich zum Nachdenken anregen » sagte er zu sich, aber e: 
fand nur auf der dritten Seite einen Bericht über eine Exped 
dition, die zum Amazonas gegangen war, um rote Flamingo: 
zu fangen. Darüber war er so ärgerlich, dass er die Zeitung) 
beiseite legte, und da er glaubte, für den Morgen genug getam 
zu haben, schlief er auf der Parkbank ein. 

Inzwischen hatte sich aber auch Susanne aufgemacht une 
war in das grösste Museum der Stadt gegangen, in dem wohl 
1000 Bilder hingen und viele merkwürdige Dinge aus fremi 
den Länder zu finden waren: Vasen und schöner Schmuck 
und Figuren von Menschen und Tieren aus buntem Steim 
Aber davon sah sich Susanne, obwohl sie so wissbegierig waa 
wie alle Schlangen, nichts an. In grossen Bögen, den Kop: 
einmal unten, dann wieder oben, eilte sie, ganz darin versun 
ken, was zu tun sei, von einem zum andern Ende des langer! 
Gebäudes, an den Bildern und Figuren vieler Jahrhundert« 
vorüber. Da rief sie plötzlich jemand von der Seite an: «Waz 
rum bist du denn so nachdenklich? » « Wer bist du denn? » 
fragte Susanne. « Ich bin ein Hippopotamus aus der xv. Dy: 
nastie ». « Aha, du bist ein Hippopotamus. Und warum bis? 
du so griin? » « Das ist nur meine Glasur, damit ich mich bess 
ser erhalte, weisst du. Inwendig bin ich grau wie du. Friher 
lebte ich am Nil, war gross und schnaufte schrecklich, aber 
mit der Zeit schrumpft man eben zusammen. Nun sag mir abert 
warum du so traurig bist». Da erzahlte die Schlange dem 
Hippopotamus, wie sie, Nazmaz und Thomas nach Paris ge: 
kommen wären und wie sie nun so traurig wären über der: 
Elefanten, die Giraffe, den Papagei und die andern Tiere: 
die sie besucht hätten. | 

Das Hippopotamus hôrte sich das genau an und wackelte 
bedenklich mit dem Kopf. Dann sagte es: « Pass auf. Es gibt 
eine Möglichkeit , glaube ich. Nachts gegen drei Uhr, wenn 
die Metro eigentlich schläft und nur noch die Nachtaubobusse 
zirkulieren, gibt es doch noch einen Zug, von dem die wenig- 
sten Leute etwas wissen und der ganz leer ist. In den müsst 
ihr und eure Freunde einsteigen; die Station heisst « Goldne 
Pforte » und ist nicht weit vom Zoo. Und dann fahrt ihr bis 
zu der Station « Eintracht » und steigt aus und geht die breite 
Strasse hinauf, die auf den grossen Bogen zuführt. Ja, und 
dann müsst ihr sehen, wie ihr weiterkommt, aber dann seid 
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hr ja auch schon bald aus der Stadt heraus ». « Das ist ein 
guter Rat» sagte die Schlange. Sie wollte noch einen Dank 
hinzufügen, aber in diesem Augenblick näherte sich ein Mann 
mit einer Dienstmütze auf dem Kopf, misstrauisch, wass 
jemand wohl so lange an ein und demselben Fleck zu suchen 
hätte. 

So eilte Susanne vergnügt zurück zu den beiden andern. 
Nazmaz und das Krokodil waren schon längere Zeit im Hotel 
und warteten schon ungeduldig auf ihre Rückkehr. « Nun » 
fragten die beiden erwartungsvoll, als Susanne hereinkam. Da 
merkte sie, dass die andern keine Lösung gefunden hatten 
und erzählte vergnügt von dem Hippopotamus aus der XV. 
Dynastie und seinem Vorschlag, wie sie die Freunde befreien 
könnten. 

« Das ist wunderbar » rief Thomas, « ganz wunderbar », 
und Nazmaz fügte hinzu: « Heute Nacht noch müssen wir 
damit anfangen, wir dürfen es nicht aufschieben ». Zunächst 
aber kauften sie tüchtig ein, dann sie dachten an ihren Hunger 
auf der Herreise: zehn halbe Hühner für Nazmaz, eben 
soviele grosse Schinkenkeulen für das Krokodil, und für die 
Schlange, die eine Feinschmeckerin war, hundert Frosch- 


schenkel. 


Dann machten sie sich auf und waren bald am Zoo 
angelangt. Es war ganz dunkel und rings herum sehr still. 
Nazmaz, der sich eine Uhr gekauft hatte, damit sie den Drei- 
Uhr-Zug nicht verpassten, sagte: « jetzt ist es zwei. Wir 
müssen uns beeilen. Fang an, Thomas ». Da begann das Kro- 
kodil mit seinen scharfen Rückenschuppen an den Eisenstäben 
des Eingangstors zu sägen, hin und her, so lange, bis sie es 
wegschieben konnten. Ebenso machte er es mit den Käfigen, 
wo die Tiere schon voller Unruhe warteten, denn Nazmaz 
und seine Begleiter hatten zuerst das Papageienhaus geöffnet, 
und die Papageien hatten natürlich nichts Eiligeres zu tun 
als schnell zu allen Käfigen zu fliegen und die Nachricht von 
der bevorstehenden Befreiung zu verbreiten. War das ein 
Spektakel! Das Krokodil war gerade dabei, den Elefanten- 
käfig zu zersägen, da kam ein Wärter gelaufen. « Halt », rief 
er, «halt! », alles zurück oder ich sage es dem Herrn Di- 
rektor ». Die Tiere wurden ängstlich und sahen Nazmaz fra- 
gend an. Aber Nazmaz liess sich den Mut nicht nehmen und 
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sagte: « Gehn Sie beiseite, sonst schiesse ich ». Und als der 
Wächter weiter schimpfte und drohte, nahm er einen d 

Giftpfeile aus seinem Köcher, legte an und schoss. Da fiel 
der Mann tot um, und die Tiere konnten weiter aus ihren 
Käfigen heraus. In langem Zug, voran die Giraffen als Späher, 
_ dann die Löwen und Tiger, die Bären und Wölfe, die Gazellen 


und Antilopen, und wie sie alle hiessen. Die Robben und 


Seehunde kamen auf einen Wagen, der von zwei kräftigen 
Elefanten gezogen wurde. Darüber aber flog eine grosse Schar 
von Marabouts, Ibissen, Kakadous, Papageien, Cormoranen 


und Flamingos, und die war so bunt, dass man es selbst bei 


Nacht sehen konnte. 
Bald waren die Tiere an der Metro-Station « Goldne 


Pforte » angelangt. Sie stiegen die Treppe hinunter und da 


stand der Zug schon, hell erleuchtet, da. Alle Stationen, durch 
die sie fuhren, waren hell erleucht, aber es war niemand 


zu sehen. Allmählich löste sich die Spannung, und die Tiere i 


lachten und schwatzten durcheinander. Nazmaz, der darauf 


aufpasste, wo sie waren, rief: « Station Eintracht — alles aus . 
steigen ». Aber als die Tiere ausgestiegen waren, konnten sie 
nicht nach oben, denn die grüne Tür, über die Thomas so | 
erstaunt gewesen war, schnurrte und hatte sich vor ihnen 
geschlossen. « Was machen wir jetzt bloss» jammerte das | 


Krokodil. 


Die Schlange überlegte einen Augenblick. Dann rollte sie 


sich zusammen, sodass sie so aussah: & . Als sie eine Mi. 
nute ganz ruhig so gelegen hatte, ging die Tür wieder 
auf. « Wunderbar » rief Thomas, « wie haben Sie das gemacht, | 


Madame? » «Es ist das Schlüsselornament », sagte Susanne, 
«ich habe es aus dem Musterbuch meiner Ur-ur-urgrossmut- 


ter. Man muss sich zusammenrollen und konzentrieren, dann . 


gehen alle Türen auf. Es ist eins der Geheimzeichen des Staats- 
musterbuchs ». « Vorwärts! » trompetete der Elefant, und 


alle Tiere setzten sich in Bewegung und stiegen hinaus an die : 


frische Luft, wo die Laternen ruhig unter einem hellen Nacht- 
himmel brannten. Dann zogen sie die breite Strasse hinauf 
auf den grossen Triumphbogen zu, und waren sie anfangs noch 


laut gewesen, so hörte man allmählich nichts mehr von ihnen. 
Nazmaz und seine Begleiter, die stehen geblieben waren, sa= | 


hen, wie sie durch den grossen Bogen auf der Höhe zogen, 
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zuerst die schnelleren Vögel, dann die übrigen Tiere und 
zuletzt die Robben und Seehunde. Und im gleichen Winkel, 
| wie die Strasse auf den Bogen zu anstieg, liefen die Tiere in 
den hellen Nachthimmel hinein, wurden immer kleiner und 
verschwanden. 

Um die gleiche Stunde — es wurde langsam dämmrig —, 
.sassen im Observatorium die Leute, die die Zeit machen und 
beobachteten die Sterne. « Wie merkwürdig », sagte einer von 
"ihnen, « heute sehe ich viel mehr Tierbilder am Himmel als 
sonst: 6 Löwen, 8 Bären, 5 Steinböcke ». « Und dann so viele 
neue Tiere », sagte ein andrer, «ich habe sie als Sterne noch 
nie gesehn ». « Was ist denn das für eine Wolke, die da vor- 

beifliegt » rief ein dritter, der sein Teleskop auf den südli- 
cher Himmel gerichtet hatte. « Eine grüne Wolke ist es sogar, 
und ich sehe einen, der einen Köcher auf dem Rücken hat, 
eine Schlange und ein Krokodil ». «Ob es wohl das Krokodil 
ist », sagte der vierte, « das uns neulich besucht hat? » « Das 
ware schon möglich », meinte wieder der erste, «es erzählte 
ja, dass es mit seinen Freunden aus Brasilien gekommen wäre, 
und zwar auf einer grünen Wolke. Sicher fliegen sie jetzt wie- 
der zurück. Aber merkwürdig bleibt doch », fügte er fast 
ärgerlich hinzu, « dass so viele neue Sterne aufgetaucht sind ». 
Und dann fingen die Beobachter des Observatoriums an, 
die Standorte der neuen Sterne festzustellen und sie in dik- 
ken Büchern festzuhalten. 
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| Du kamst bis vor dieses Verhängnis, das wir gemeinsam erstie- | 
| gen, den Wall, der meine Stadt feit gegen die toten Wassem | 


LOTHAR KLUNNER 


BALLADE VON AIGUES MORTES 


i 


LES REMPARTS 


PT) Bens ary nd OLS AM CLAN - a 


Mit den Rauchfahnen des Herbstes kamst du vom Fest- | 
land her, im Blick die ganze geradlinig durcheilte F remde. | 


und die Jahreszeiten der Liebe. Was die letzten Sonnenstrah- | 
len vor uns belebten, den vielfältig braunen Tanz der Schin- i 
deln auf dem Pflaster, das keinen Triller vergass seit den — 
Tagen, da der Halbgott entwich, schien dir bald miirrisches | 
Inkarnat des vollkommenen Widerspruchs, bald selbstgefäl- 
lige Harmonie. Der Mangel an frischdurchblutetem Laub und 
die Fülle von Wind liessen uns taumeln vor Gleichgewicht. 

Die Umschlingung begann, als die rote Wolke in die 
Hand des Dämons fiel. Dies war nicht mehr die Wasserstadt, 
die einsame Späherin, der schlammgeborene Seufzer. Die 
Klagemauern wichen der Übermacht. Ihr strenges Quadrat’ 
verschmolz mit dem Horizont. Land, dunkel von Zukunft, 
steigt über die Zinnen, wärmt das abendmüde Gestein. Zum. 
Quell wird der Schacht, zum Vogel der Staub: Land, Festland. 
mit wunderblühender Haut. Es duftet der Markt, und ein La- 
chen spielt in den Winkeln. 
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LES EAUX MORTES 


Ich folgte der Liebe mit dem schürfenden Herzton, der 
debe, die sich versenkt. Am Brunnenmund lag meine Wange, 
ımkost von Nebeln der Fabel, und lauschte dem Raunen des 
iquamarins. O unbelehrbarer Durst nach dem kristallinischen 
slück: Wort, ewig in Wehen und vorgeburtlich für je! 

Durst im Zeichen des Krebses... Das Lied kehrt heim in 
lie Träne, die sich sehnt nach dem offenen Meer. Dies ist die 
stunde des Froschlaichs, da die Mauern hallen vom Jubel der 
zreise. Ich war ohne Hoffnung. Doch dein Blick, vom langen 
derrschen wie Samt, wies mich flackernd die antiken Stro- 
hen hinab. Ich ging, bis die Starre kam, die mir Sicherheit 
ab, bis ich eins ward mit dem Schosse der grossen brackigen 
Vacht, bis mein Puls erlosch in ihrer dröhnenden Monotonie. 
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Sonne — und unablissig Phalangen gleissender Ketten- 
vunde, die das Morgenmeer gegen mich hetzt, Dissonanzen des 
virren Alleingangs... Was blieb mir zu tun, als das Lob des 
4ufruhrs in die mulmige Buhne zu pflanzen? Hier rangen 
ienenvölker mit Schlangen, Kraniche schamlos mit Ratten 
ım das Darlehen meines Schreis. Aber die Düne bot Zuflucht 
llein dem Frost und dem Schweigen, dämpfte das Echo, ver- 
chlang die letzte Spur vom Gewissensbiss. Das glich schon fast 
inem Sieg des Azurs, und die Ader summte vor Klarheit. 

Klage, die feiernd entspringt aus der Unschuld des San- 
les, nun erst bist du im Recht. Ich küsse die Distel, die dein 
‘uss betaut, ich schluchze beim Durchzug der Herden. O 
IERRIN AIDOS, so krönt dich mein Mund! Denn dein ist kein 
teich, nur der geheilte Raum, und auf das schweifende Herz 


egst du die stetigen Sterne. 
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Nimm den Schnee, nimm die Stille zum Mass 


für die Musik deines Schritts. 
Rastend gewinnst du Kontur, 
wird zur Rose dein offener Leib. 


Nur dieser Estrich von Schnee 
schmeidigt und tränkt dich mit Helle. 
Hier ruhst du ganz und in Kraft: 
Füllhorn zärtlichen Rauchs. 


Nackt, gehüllt in dies Lächeln 
kristallinischer Präzision, 
breitest du deinen Hof 

in Böen über Spiegel und First. 


Wie dir das Schweigen vertraut, 
das aus den Fichten perlt 
heim in den Schoss, der gefror... 


So bist du Seihtuch des Leids, 


einzuheimsen das Salz 
der Klage, die rasch sich verliert. 


WÜNSCHE AN LADERAMPEN 


Immer huldigt der Nacht 
dieser aufkommende Wind, 
der die Takel belebt, 

und die Sonne löst 

nur Schübe von Mut 


vor dem Andrang der Klaue des Greifers. 
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BALLADE VON AIGUES MORTES 


Jede Zögerung zahlst du mit Bitternis, 

jede Ausfahrt mit Kahlschlag des Blutes. 

Und nichts bleibt gemeinsam, es sei denn ein Wunsch 
nach Befriedung des flüchtigen Raums. 

Doch das Turmseglerherz 

ist ein Irrtum der Torbewohner. 


Schwerkraft, Nachtwandlerin, 

ruf aus elliptischem Spiel 

die Last in den heiligen Schatten. 
Birg uns im untersten Stau, 

der, unauffindbar den Schwingen, 
Nabel und Thron uns sei. 


DAS WORT WARD GLAS 


Das Wort aus Nebeln der Frühe, 

da alles gemeinsam war, 

zeltet nicht unter uns. 

Das Wort nahm Zuflucht 

unter der Pfirsichhaut unserer Tränen, 
dicht am metallischen Kern. 


Wie hab ich die Woge unterwühit, 

die meinen Grenzfahl mit Quallen bespie, 

Meerstern um Meerstern haben unsere Zungen getauscht 
dem Heimweh zuliebe des Lieds 

nach dem schmalen Glück eines Ufers, 

das wir hassten, sobald es vertraut war. 


Dreimal muss weinen, wer einmal zu gehen vergass, 
bis er das gläserne Wort neuen Abschieds wieder erinnert. 
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PAOLO VOLPONI 


IL CUORE DEI DUE FIUMI 


Fermo sulla rotonda collina 


dietro a Urbino, 

lontano dall’aguzzo diamante 
della città, 

dai vertici esatti di luce 

che chiudono ogni strada, 
sento le infinite voci 

delle due vallate 

del Metauro e del Foglia. 


La voce dei fiumi 

bagna le contrade 

con la pioggia che dai suoi covili 
porta alle case 

la compagnia odorosa delle rive; 

tra le basse strade 

l’acqua un tumulto svela 

di pene e di bucati 

tra le corti e i loggiati delle fattorie. 


Una leggera trama di capelli 
tessono le ragazze 


come, di piume e gocce, 
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MAO: de 
Pala sui pagliai. 
Ovunque una pigra voce 
chiama paesi e luoghi, 
sostiene teneri gusci, 
culle amorose. 


- 


Cosi ad un rivo scelto 

in mezzo a mille, 

a un rumore commosso del bosco 
i a una foglia, 

7 y ciascuno affida 

il suo silenzio d’amore. 


Prodigo e il mio amore 

legato ad ogni luogo 

e d’ogni luogo ogni parte d’acqua, 
pietra, radice, sponda, 

germoglia tenace nel mio cuore. 
Ma se la pioggia | 

sui crinali si divide 


e il vento cambia lingua, 
io, solo nella crescita, 


EN 


come un falco incerto 


Are 


sullo spazio incorrotto, 
tra mille lusinghe 


ER 


e ansiose prede, 

cerco tutti i paesi 

immoti da una parte, 
dall’altra, il vento 

indulgente tra le ginestre, 

i folti legami tra Perbe, 

la sponda abbagliante di pozze. 


La mia solitudine chiede 


l’intera compagnia 


della valle abitata del Metauro 
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dove sulle spallette dei ponti 
o sui sagrati 
vanno folate di ragazze, 
fresche di confessione, 

di margherite e di latte, 


con sopra le camiciole 
una perla che batte. 


Scendo per strade vassalle 

agli umili paesi: 

le persiane battono commosse 

sui vasi di geranio 

e scende per le vie 

un intimo rumore di vesti. 

Se giungo alle piccole porte 

tra le inferriate e le pietre 

strette verso l’inverno e le invasioni 
o a quelle d’abete tra i loggiati 
larghi alPuscita 

verso la pianura 

dove il Metauro allarga il suo corso 
agli argini dei lavatoi; 

— allora, dalle rive del Foglia 

mi chiama il pianto di un’anitra 
come una ragazza sconsolata 

dalla mia violenza naturale. 


Difficilmente vive 

un uomo con due voci, 
un uomo con due sere, 
tra selve o campi mietuti. 
Ogni gioia è memoria; 

il futuro ha l'impronta 
dell 'orgoglio e dolore 

che snidarono i parenti 
dalle rive del Foglia. 
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E se di quei pianti 

ancora una lacrima trascorre 
la sua parabola di luce, 
allora il mio passo riconduce 
verso i rischiarati e persuasi 
paesi del Metauro. 


Sono i paesi 

delle belle Cecilie, 

brune, di lunga treccia, 
delle bionde, esili Ersilie, 
delle Marie lavandare; 
di tutte le belle donne 
d’oro scuro e corallo, 
madri e spose, fornare; 
delle giovani timorose 
vergini come sante 

come le rose nelle chiese, 
rosse a guardare, 

che dopo il mese di maggio 
danno la mano 

appena a toccare 

da dietro il cancello. 
Lavorano a casa 

e sposano per amore 

o per amore qualcuna si perde 
e allora fa la sarta, 

la levatrice, le iniezioni, 

glimpacchi derbe. 

Le belle contadine 

sposano per stagioni 

come le messi 

nei campi o lungo i fossi 

e poi nelle piccole chiese, 

madri e sorelle 

di amici cacciatori 
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o giuocatori di bocce 
e di piastrelle. 


Altere per incedere e capelli 
le Maroncelli sorelle 

a Sant'Angelo in Vado 
guardano dai cortili 

lo specchio stregato delle valli, 
la luna come una culla, 

la notte tenera 

degli alberi da frutta. 

Nel loro bianco orecchio 
suona la carola di maggio 

il vento fluviale 

tra le innocenti biade, 

il respiro degli orzi, 


l'onda dei grani. 


A Urbania le Guerra 
I svolgono nella corrente 

la memoria innamorata, 
filando lino 

con un ago d’argento; 

o altre donne non nate, 

vergini dei lunari, 

scritte tra neve e brina _ 

e i segni sereni di marzo. 

Al Barcone tra letame e gerani 
sta l’anonima contadina 

di una sera di ballo, 

con tre labbra 

per il taglio di una falce. 


Dove ricco di vene il fiume 
recinge la pianura 


tra i campi di granturco a Fermignano 
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e allaccia, i semi del vento — 
ai germogli degli orti, 
fioriscono le Marconi È 
e canta la Carmela 
ch’altro fiore non cura 
che l'ombra dei suoi occhi 
| per le strade di luglio. 


Le Ordonzelli a Calmazzo 

versano tra i freschi panni 

nel Metauro già calmo 

l’acque del Candigliano, 

sceso a sbalzi da Cagli, da Cantiano 
dalle gole del Furlo, 

e alle sue spume — 

sciorinano parole e forcine, 

i merletti della gamba che scivola. 


Sopra, nei querceti della Cesana, 
dove il fiume alita le nebbie 

e affolla di tordi aria diversa, 

le brune Caroni escono sulla soglia, 
guardate dai cani, 

da un fischio fraterno 

che segna la montagna. 


Sopra una soglia uguale, 
sugli assopiti custodi, 

up voltate le forsennate 

1 pietre dei letti, 


sono passate 
le acque del Foglia. 


> _ Gia dalle quattro nelle stanze 
era sospeso ogni sospiro: 
o il sonno si librava 
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nel momento lattiginoso 

che precede il risveglio. 

Le scarpe vivevano da sole 

e il camino, deserto e folle, 
muoveva piano tra la cenere 
le piccole frane 

delle grandi disgrazie. 


Fu sotto le rupi del Montefeltro 


di Pietrarubbia 

e Sassocorvaro 

che il piccolo fiume cambio 
il colore dei suoi occhi. 
Non attese quella mattina 
scarmigliate cavalle 

alle sue pozze, 

né il grido delle anatre, 
quando la prima luce 

di mandorla del giorno 
devasta tra la sabbia le cove. 


I 


Portava atterrito per prime 
le ultime cose: 

scosse il nudo mantello 
dalle schiume notturne; 
porse il suo bianco volto 

al bacio delle serpi Ì 
in superficie. 


Il fiume cercava 

il seno sabbioso dei parenti, 
la rada dolce di fieno 
gravida delle fiumare, 

la bianca farina di gesso 
cotto alle sue cave. 


Cercava l'impronta umana tra i canneti 
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Esche sigilla la sera; 


la sera che acquieta 

Pira dei suoi gorghi 

e semina d’uccelli e insetti le baie 
con le sue luci gonfie 

che vanno alla deriva. 

Cercava avido la luce della casa, 
il fischio di richiamo, le voci: 
argini coscienti 

al suo regale taglio di ragazzo. 


Ecco la buia casa 

tra selve e ginepri, 

1 notturni cant, 

i pallidi fratelli 

armati di fucile. 

L’ombra delle acetilene 

invade le camere da letto; 

a uno specchio di labbra e di pene 
svolgono trecce le mie sorelle, 
a fiorite catinelle 

affidano l'ampio collo. 

Amore si nasconde 

nel fondo dei comò, 

in una scatola di ovatta rosa 
dove riposa un materno gioiello. 


Resta il fiume selvaggio 

senza colonìe: 

tra gli orizzonti di convulsa forza 
dimentica le poche case 

di carrettieri sabbiaioli, 

di contadini tignosi, 

di muratori gessaioli. 

Trema nel solitario 
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grido delle gallinelle; 
invade le infide rive 
di vinchi e di trifoglio 

tra i branchi nebbiosi delle folaghe, 
attende l’airone invernale 


dal largo volo senza confidenza, 


la rapida pazzia della sua ala 
alta più del confine 
tra le sponde e il cielo. 


Come lungo invece è il Metauro 
per il pettirosso 
che si posa sovente 


e intona un discorsetto 

con ogni foglia 

alle svolte della corrente. 
Com'è dolce vicino alla riva 


sit. es eee DE ta 


la pianta del melo o l’oliva. 
Dunque per me mantenga la memoria 
lo svagato fiume 


pur tra sassi ed anse 

o nel tiepido letto delle secche: 
che mi chiami da Tavernelle 
colei che alla finestra 

turchina tra le nebbie : 
affida il geranio che alleva 

tra la maglietta e la pelle. 


Sr ANDRAI ASIEN. nt de ds ae st 


Per dolci campi 
riprenda i suoi miracoli, 


spor nd 


il fianco paziente, la canzone, 

verso le strade provinciali 

ai presidi delle grosse frazioni | 
di spacci e di giardini; 
opponga cancelli e statue, ‘ 
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utili fontane e seggi, 2/0 
| spalanchi edere e magnolie coltivate.” 


i Volgerà verso la marina 

| incontro alle contrade 

con i colli ordinati, spartiti 5 à 
da viali di lauri, pini, abeti, 
nelle rosse ville padronali 

| degli orologi e delle meridiane, 

3 che solitario percuote 

il singhiozzo del pavone. 
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me MORTE DELLA SIGNORA ELISABETTA CANAL 
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BN: Quantunque fosse il venerdi santo, Elena Partibon non: 
| era riuscita a compiere il giro dei sette sepolcri; s’era ap=i 
| —’partata in un salotto a leggere, aspettando che il fratello: 
3 E Giuliano arrivasse d'improvviso dalla casa della nonna ad an- 
nunziarne la morte. Nel dar Pannunzio Giuliano avrebbe a 
to una faccia grave e timida come se la colpa della morte 
fosse un po” sua. È 
Oltre ad uno dei gatti, la sola cosa in movimento che Ele- 

na aveva veduto durante il pomeriggio era il riflesso dell’ac+ 
qua dal canale, quella specie di pulsazione, spettri di fiamm 
9 inquiete sulle pareti alte, sulle travature del soffitto. La casa 
a intorno a lei era stata in silenzio; ciascun abitatore aveva com-i 
pletamente dimenticato gli altri. L'ingresso di Giuliano sareb 
be stato perciò impressionante. « Dov'è papà? » avrebbe chie 
sto. Ed ella avrebbe detto: « Su in studio, si capisce, che di 
i pinge, » e Giuliano si sarebbe accostato, forse avrebbe presor 

la mano di lei fra le proprie, grosse e abbronzate, mormoran-i 

FA do a capo basso: « E finita, sai, » e quei riflessi d’acqua avreb 
bero continuato indisturbati sull’alto soffitto; e vi sarebberos 
state cose da dire; e tutte le norme familiari, conversazioni 


Y Queste pagine costituiscono il primo capitolo di un romanzo, Glil 
eredi, di prossima pubblicazione. (N.d.R.). i 
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ore di pranzo, sarebbero crollate: le zie in lacrime avrebbero 
assunto il comando della situazione; abbandonate tutte le abi- 
tudini, perduti tutti gli orari. 


| E perche, Elena si chiese, pensava a Giuliano come al- € 
l’uomo adatto alla circostanza? Più adatto di loro padre che E 
pure era il figlio della moribonda? Era Giuliano che ogni 3 


pomeriggio faceva visita alla nonna e tornava a sera con le 
ultime notizie. Era piú pratico, piú servizievole dei loro ge- | 
_nitori. Era in rapporti d’intimita con le zie Delia ed Ersilia, 
sorelle del padre. E poi insomma si poteva sempre contare su 
di lui perché esprimesse una semplice, appropriata convinzio- 
ne di cordoglio. 

Forse non sarebbe venuto solo? Dove sarebbe potuta in- 
fatti andare Ersilia, la zia non maritata, oggi, in un’ora che 
per lei avrebbe significato Paprirsi d'una tremenda vacanza? 
Questo pomeriggio in particolare doveva averle presentato una 

scelta difficile: se rimanere vicina al capezzale materno oppu- 
re compiere il consueto giro del venerdì santo per sette chiese 
ed ispezionare con occhio attento i sepoleri, aiole illuminate a . 
candela, in forma di croce su pavimenti di marmo, in un’om- 
bra pregna d’incenso. Era plausibile supporre che la zia Ersi- 
lia si fosse decisa ad uno svelto giro di chiese — i Frari, Santa 
Maria Mater Domini, San Giovanni Crisostomo, Santo Stefano, 
San Barnaba... — e ad un rapidissimo rientro alla vecchia ca- 
sa ed alla stanza: quella stanza dove il respiro di sua madre si A 
era fatto tanto arduo. a 

Ad ogni modo Elena era rimasta qui ed aveva, come spes- 
so veniva detto in casa, « copiato da suo fratello Giorgio » il 
quale aveva fatto intendere che avrebbe lavorato tutto il gior- 
no al suo nuovo saggio storico e che dalla nonna sarehbe anda- | 
to, forse, l’indomani. Elena v’era andata il giorno innanzi e le | 
pareva d'aver veduto abbastanza; quel volto angoloso, lucente 
di candore, e dal quale gli occhi azzurri della vecchia signora i 
sembravano esplodere, era stato una visione incomparabile, | 
definitiva. La fanciulla sospettava che suo padre, il quale Pa- 
veva accompagnata nella visita ed oggi era rimasto a dipingere 
normalmente nel suo studio, dovesse pensarla allo stesso modo. 

E cosi sua madre, ch'era passata di qui molte ore fa e carez- 
zando rapidamente i capelli della figlia aveva suggerito una 
boccata d'aria ma non visite alla malatissima sua suocera, ed 
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aveva continuato ad arrangiar fiori nei vasi od a ricamarne : 
di seta sulla seta. Giorgio continuando a lavorare al suo sage - 
gio storico aveva ostentato piü di tutti la regolaritä del suc » 
tono di vita: niente in comune con le zie piangenti; le ceri- 
monie dell’attesa e del cordoglio eran lasciate ad altri. 


Interruppe la lettura di Elena, verso sera, la telefonata 
di Enrico Fassola. Angosciato perché da giorni, dacché era tor- 
nato da Roma, ella s’era rifiutata di vederlo, Enrico voleva 
incontrarla subito. Ella s'avvide che, nel respingerlo ancora, 
stasera non provava soltanto il solito vago fastidio, accompa- - 
gnato da una curiosità quasi clinica mentre lo sentiva abban- | 
donarsi a quel suo umiliato e in fondo voluttuoso sfoggio di | 
È disperazione; ella era, stasera, più sinceramente irritata. « La- .| 
sciami in pace, » disse con una serietà ed una tranquillità che; 
per lui eran molto peggio d'una violenta ripulsa. Ma poi, ani. ! 
mandosi: « Forse deciderò di non vederti mai più, Enrico. Ho 
dato ordine a tutti, » ed ebbe un suo tono di voce che suonava | 
ilare e disperato insieme, « non solo alle persone di servizio | 
ma a tutti quelli che ci conoscono ho dato ordine che ti ten- | 
gano lontano da me. » | 


Le ultime parole ebbero lo strano effetto di calmarlo un 
1 poco; Enrico Fassola seppe trovare una voce più ferma e pro- 
Y fonda, l’aria dell’uomo cortese e sicuro che recava, come fosse- | 
>. ro una speciale temperatura o tinta di pelle, gl’inevitabili con- 
trassegni di figlio, e di nipote: figlio di grande avvocato, ni. 
pote d’eminente uomo politico nella luce della cui Roma, anzi, | 
s’era recentemente immerso, « Senti Elena, ho tanto da dirti. | 
Dacché son tornato a Venezia non ci si è visti. Più tardi passo | 
un momento da Matelda Kraus. Perché non ci vieni anche tu, 


i più tardi? Possiamo restare a cena, da Matelda. Vengo col 
, motoscafo a pigliarti. » 


Ella disse subito in fretta: « Devo cenare qui stasera. » 
| « Come va la nonna? » Ella non rispose. « Quando ti vedo, 
i allora? » 

i « Basta, Enrico, addio per adesso. » 

È: « Per adesso? » 


Si « Per adesso e non so per quanto tempo ancora. » 
Di nuovo il tremore di lui divenne palese. « Perché? Deb- 
Ti. bo parlarti. Voglio dirti di Roma. Tante cose. Vieni da Ma- 
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telda. Anche Giorgio spesso va là, verso sera. Dov'è Giorgio? 
Dalla nonna? » 


« Oh no. » Ella sorrise. « Io ci son stata ieri dalla nonna, » 
continuò con voce infantile come parlasse d’un piccolo dovere 
pasquale adempiuto con diligenza. « Che tu vedessi. » 

« Elena, vorrei esserti molto vicino in questi giorni. » Vi 
fu un lungo silenzio. « Sei là Elena? Mi senti? » 


«A certe frasi tue non è neanche il caso di rispondere, 
Enrico. » 


« Vieni da Matelda, ti scongiuro. Dov'è Giorgio? » 


« È stato in camera sua a scrivere tutto quanto il pome- 
riggio ma adesso è andato fuori. » Non aveva veduto Giorgio 
durante tutto il pomeriggio né l’aveva udito muoversi ma era 
certa che fosse uscito; aveva una conoscenza telepatica de- 
gli atti di lui. « Addio Enrico. » Prima di deporre il ricevi- 
tore: « Se vedi Giorgio non stargli a parlare di Roma, sai, e 
dei gran personaggi che avrai visto là. Lo irriteresti, e poi*in- 
somma, tu finiresti col perdere. Mi capisci? Lo dico per te. » 


« Dici che cosa? Perdere come? » Ma le domande caddero 
nel vuoto sia perché ella aveva chiuso il telefono e non gli ri- 
spondevano ormai che fruscii estranei del filo, sia perché la 
domanda in sé era vuota, perché quel poco che avrebbe potuto 
esserci di risposta egli l’aveva già avuto da sempre, dal pri- 
missimo incontro coi Partibon, a una distanza nel tempo che 
era già ragguardevole a misurarla in anni poiché rappresentava 
buona parte dei suoi venticinque e dei diciotto e diciannove 
d’Elena e Giorgio, ma che gli appariva addirittura incommen- 
surabile una volta che cessasse di vederla in numeri e la sen- 
tisse per quel che era in una più vera realtà: cioè come la pre- 
senza perenne, non soltanto personale ma atavica, non soltanto 
in loro eredi ma nei padri, ingranata nelle storie stesse delle 
famiglie e di Venezia, la presenza dei Partibon nei Fassola e 
dei Fassola nei Partibon; sicché, ecco, il suo primo incontro 
con loro non si poteva veramente datare perché per lui esso 
aveva significato l’aprirsi stesso dell’esistenza. Non stargli a 
parlare di Roma, sai... Finiresti col perdere... Lo dico per te. 
Rimase fisso a guardar quel telefono svuotato di senso ed a 
dominare uno scatto di collera che sapeva inutile. 
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Così la serata per Enrico Fassola si prospettava come una 
scelta fra diverse torture. Andar a prendere suo padre in stu- 
| dio ed accompagnarlo a casa con una pausa per l'aperitivo, 
da uomo a uomo, significava suscitare nell’avvocato un atteg- 
giamento di trionfante orgoglio del quale suo figlio non si sen- 
y tiva né desideroso né degno. Presentarsi con disperata peren» . 
‘DA torietà in casa di Elena significava vedersi respinto in modo 
3 così radicale, espulso in forma così piena e punitiva che per’ 
settimane, per mesi forse, ella avrebbe fatto di quella casa, 
per lui, qualcosa di murato, di senza porte e senza finestre, €: 
Y, perfino la voce di lei al telefono gli sarebbe stata negata. Egli | 
3 sapeva questo, e di più: sapeva come Elena fosse capace di | 
Ja condannarlo non soltanto al silenzio ma addirittura a una to- 
| tale sparizione, persuadendo tutti a comportarsi con lui, s'egli | 
chi chiedesse di lei, con un candore attònito, e con una punta dii 
À allarme, come se si trovassero di fronte a un demente. Bam-- 
hina ancora, a tredici anni, ella gli aveva per la prima volta: 
E minacciato questo, Ricordati sai Enrico, che io posso fare co-- 
i me se fossi morta per te. E dunque ancora una volta stasera, 
nelle ore vuote prima di cena, gli rimaneva soltanto la visita i 
È a Matelda Kraus, la cui grande casa praticamente deserta dii 
pi genitori era un porto di mare per gli amici. Enrico fece quasii 
di corsa l’ultimo tratto di strada, l'Accademia, la Carità, Sani 
Trovaso, finché uscito sulle Zattere si fermò a guardar il cana-- 
le della Giudecca, nel tramonto; oltre il canale la lontana, bas-- 
sa linea di case e chiese dell’isola si perdeva già nell’ombrai 
della sera imminente; una petroliera decrepita, massa di ferroı 
colpita dal rosso del tramonto, era ferma all’altezza della casa: 
dei Kraus. La casa era gotica ma d’un gotico rammodernatoı 
‘a e imitativo, piü alberghiero che patrizio, I Kraus nonostante: 
+ che una situazione familiare ricca di dissidî, infedeltà e sepa-- 
razioni creasse zone di totale ombra sul loro sfondo, pure pre-- 
sentavano un quadro accessibile a Enrico perché famiglia in-- 
do dustriale e mercantile, di chiari interessi pratici; in quellas 
1 casa si sentiva a proprio agio. Eppure sapeva che non per que-- 
sto era corso qui, non per questo saliva lo scalone di marmo: 
con le sue fitte corsie rosse tenute da aste d’ottone lucente e: 
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massiccio ma perché prevedeva che qui avrebbe trovato Gior- 
gio, un Partibon, l’altro, e avrebbe riaperto così il torturante 
rapporto con loro. 

Gli venne incontro il cosidetto maggiordomo dei Kraus, 
Amleto, che forzò la propria grossa voce dialettale a un sus- 
‚surro rauco: « Signor dottore, la signorina Matelda è di là col 
signor Giorgio Partibon, » ed ebbe un lampo d'intesa nell’oc- 
Chio celeste. Aveva capelli rossi, molte lentiggini. La madre di 
Matelda, prima di separarsi dal marito e lasciare Venezia, ave- 
‚va raccolto Amleto adolescente in una delie loro campagne, 
in qualche paese dal nome come Brusegana o Polcenigo, e 
l’aveva allevato a Venezia imponendogli quell’aria ossequiosa 
‘e un po’ sospetta; senza andar ad annunziare a Matelda questo 
visitatore troppo consueto egli ora sparì lasciandolo solo e rit- 
to nel vestibolo. 

Percorso un lungo salone disabitato dalle pareti punteg- 
i giate di cassapanche e seggioloni rinascimentali, Enrico andò 
verso il salotto dove Matelda di solito riuniva gli amici e si fer- 
‘mo dietro all’uscio socchiuso. Ma dapprima non ne venne che 
silenzio, rotto solo da voci di strada, da un mugolìo lontano 
di battello, da passi felpati e movimenti in altre regioni della 
casa. Poi, qui accanto, oltre l’uscio, si udì la voce di Matelda. 
«La sua era una voce in parte imitata, si diceva, da quella di 
Elena Partibon: il congenito languore e le locali mollezze di 
suono vi erano sollevate dal vigore del contralto; più che sin- 
gole note, le vocali erano accordi. Questa voce ora disse: « Eh 
no Giorgio mio, non ne hai neanche l’idea cosa non mi piace- 


rebbe a me, esser magra. » 

La frase cadde nel silenzio più profondo. Silenzio che solo 
dopo un certo tempo fu rotto dalla voce di Giorgio Partibon 
che disse: « Guarda che ti sanguina ancora, sai. Aspetta. » 

Dopo un silenzio più breve la voce di Matelda prese a 
dire: « No, no, no, » o più che a dire, a urlare, in crescendo: 
« No. No. » 

Enrico spalancò l’uscio e si fermò sulla soglia. Vide Matel- 
da situata nel centro profondo del sofà di damasco rosso che 
occupava un angolo del salotto; i capelli biondi, un po’ lanosi, 
le scendevano scomposti sugli occhi azzurrissimi, fissi e vitrei; 
aveva i pomelli accesi; e la rossa punta della lingua, ferma e 
tumida, appariva sotto i rotondi archi del labbro. Seduto alla 
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| 
sua sinistra Giorgio, d'un biondo più scuro, i capelli lisci, ab-: 
bronzato in volto, vestito di lana bianca, reggeva sul grembo il. 
grosso e latteo braccio della fanciulla curvandosi a succhiare: 
il pollice. « No! » ella gridò ancora una volta, grido che, En- 
rico osservò ora vedendola, non esprimeva angoscia ma piut- 
tosto un voluttuoso abbandono, e che al veder Enrico si tra- 
sformò in una lunga risata. Sul tavolo vi erano cotone, cerotti! 
e una bottiglietta d’alcool. Finito ch’ebbe di succhiare, Giorgio: 
prese un batuffolo di cotone e versatovi dell’alcool lo appog-: 
giò sul pollice di Matelda tenendovelo compresso. Matelda sii 
curvò in avanti, col mento sul tavolo, tutta tesa non si sapeva: 
se a contenere un dolore o ad assaporare un piacere. Staccato: 
il cotone, Giorgio prese un pezzetto di cerotto e l’applicò, e: 
infine depose il braccio di Matelda sul tavolo come un ogget-: 
to. La fanciulla ve lo lasciò giacere tenendo sollevato il pollice: 
e contemplandoselo. 

«Che té successo? » domandò Enrico. 

Coi suoi intensi e fermi occhi azzurri la fanciulla lo guar 
dò a lungo sorridendogli; infine disse: « Ciao, Enrico, come: 
stai, caro? » | 

« Buonasera cara, buonasera Giorgio, » egli mormoro cont 
un cenno del capo. Ma rimase incerto, perché Giorgio, dopo: 
essersi dapprima comportato come se non avesse assolutamente: 
registrato l'ingresso d’Enrico, gli rivolse alfine qualcosa che: 
non era un sorriso ma solo una meccanica, muscolare contra- 
zione delle labbra. 

« Vuoi il te? » Matelda chiese. «O frutta? Vuoi frutta?* 
È per via della frutta, sai, che mi son tagliata, per sbucciar- 
gliela al mio Giorgio qua, lui adesso sostiene che bisogna man-- 
giar la frutta non alla fine dei pasti ma prima. » Sorrise cont 
affettuoso orgoglio: « È la sua nuova mania. » | 

Enrico sedette. Non sapeva che cosa dire. Non sapeva che: 
cosa dire perché non sapeva che cosa Giorgio pensasse. Infi-- 
nita era la capacitä che Giorgio aveva d’isolarsi, e di rimanere: 
appunto perciö al centro dell’interesse di tutti. Era la primas 
volta che si vedevano dopo il ritorno d'Enrico da Roma. Piü: 
d'una volta a Roma Enrico aveva pensato a questo primo in- 
contro con l’amico piú giovane, fratello d’Elena, e cercato dii 
immaginarlo. Gli pareva di portare, come un visibile emblema, 
‘il senso, l’aria delle cose vedute e degl’incontri fatti alla capi» 


| 
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tale e di dover con questo ottenere su Giorgio un chiaro predo- 
minio. Ma ora non sapeva di dove incominciare. Fu Matelda 
a dargli il convenzionale avvio, a chiedergli che novita por- 
tasse. Allora egli tentò: « Oh sai Giorgio, a Roma par sicuro 
che ci sarà un grosso rimaneggiamento. E che, degli attuali, 
non ne rimanga in piedi neppur uno. Questo si dice a Roma, » 
e si dava forza con la ripetizione non del fatto ma del nome; 
verano momenti in cui gli dava gusto il suono stesso del nome, 
Roma, quell’ampio, rotondo arco di suono. Tornato qui l’altra 
sera le strade strette e il silenzio di Venezia l’avevano stupito; 
dopo un solo paio di settimane non la ricordava tanto morta. 

« Degli attuali cosa? » domandò Matelda. 

« Ministri. » Enrico, con una certa contenuta solennità, 
abbassò le palpebre. « E incidentalmente, pare allora che ai 
Lavori Pubblici andrebbe mio zio Ermete. » 

Matelda lo guardò con dolcezza; l’azzurra letizia dei suoi 
occhi s’accese più che mai. « Sai cosa ti dò? Del whisky, » dis- 
se. « Ne ho di buono sai? Tu che sei stato in Inghilterra. » 

_ «Non adesso, grazie. » Enrico si volse a Giorgio: « Nean- 
che uno ne rimarrà in piedi, » ripeté, « pare. » 

Giorgio lo fissò inarcando le sopracciglia: non era che il 
movimento meccanico dello stupore, privo di qualunque espres- 
sione. Pure Enrico continuò: « Quanto ai mici progetti anche 
lo zio Ermete è d’accordissimo con l’idea della Germania; 
qualche mese là, e poi, appena tornato qui, il concorso. Ma che 
hai? M’ascolti? Mi senti? » S’appigliö a Matelda: «Che ha 
Giorgio? » 

Per tutta risposta Matelda cinse col braccio le spalle di 
Giorgio, l’attirò a sé e lo baciò sulla gota. Poi andò al tavo- 
linetto delle bottiglie: « Senti Enrico io ti dò questo qui, » dis- 
se, «e tu ti accontenterai. » Verso un bicchierino di vermouth 


> glielo porse. 

Enrico bevve un sorso, posò il bicchierino. « E tu Giorgio 
che hai fatto di bello mentre ero via? » Giorgio non rispose. 
« Avresti fatto bene a venir a Roma anche tu, ho visto un sacco 
di gente. » 

Giorgio ebbe un profondo sospiro. Enrico seguitava a par- 
lare, ormai quasi con la testardaggine esasperata di chi non 
vuol riconoscere un proprio disastro. « Ci dovrai venire pre- 
ito, Giorgio, sta succedendo un mucchio di cose, forse un gior- 
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no tutti noi... » E quasi si senti stringer la gola da un nodo, 

fronte al silenzio ostile di Giorgio, del fratello, di colui ch 

era quasi tutt'uno con Elena, con lo stesso colore di capelli edi 
occhi, e le stesse frasi, immaginazioni, manie... « Cosa vuoi maa 
fare qui a Venezia? A Venezia? » ripeteva, come se il suono 
stesso del nome dovesse farne sentire la vanità, dare anche a 
Giorgio la visione ch’egli aveva di quella loro città, strana iso 
la mezzo italiana mezzo orientale, fatua, attraente, inabitabile: 

Giorgio non aveva aperto bocca. Ora s’alzö di scatto, ss 
guardò intorno, ebbe un momento d’esitazione come cercas 
se la parola giusta, poi disse: « Addio Enrico. » Posò una mai 
no sui capelli lanosi di Matelda, scosse la grossa testa dellzi 
fanciulla. « Addio Matelda, io vado, » disse a voce più bassa: 

« Ma non andare, Giorgio mio, resta qui... » 

Enrico chiese: « Tua nonna, Giorgio, come sta? » 

Giorgio lo misurò con lo sguardo dalla fronte alle mani 
« Sta morendo, » rispose. Poi come volendo fare l’unica conce 
sione ad Enrico ansioso di parlare del suo viaggio: «E sullii 
famosa guerra cosa dicono a Roma? Che cos'è di moda di 
questa settimana? Viene? La fate? » Enrico sorrise, scosse 
capo con indulgenza e stava preparandosi ad una risposta sot 
tile, da iniziato. 

« La guerra viene di sicuro, va’ là Enrico, » disse Matelda 
«e la perdiamo e poi sia il papà tuo che tuo zio Ermete e à 
papà mio anche magari, vanno tutti a finire in carcere. » 

Enrico alzò le spalle; si volse a Giorgio e tentò il tono dei 
semplici rapporti sociali fra uomini maturi: « Che program mm 
hai stasera? Ceni con me? » 

Ma Giorgio era fermo sulla sua domanda: « La fate? 
ripeté. «La fate? » Non aspettó risposta; sulla soglia si vor 
se indietro a chiedere: « E il nostro Teodoro Connestabile nor 
é tornato a Venezia con te? Gli avete dato un posto, una car” 
ca a Roma? » 

« Gli avete... che centro io... No,» disse Enrico a denti 
stretti, «torna qui su fra un paio di giorni, Teodoro. » MI 
quell’allusione a Teodoro Connestabile, con cui già nei giorti 
di scuola Giorgio s’era spesso picchiato a sangue, era di per = 
stessa una dichiarazione d’ostilità. Non c’era speranza stasers 
Enrico pensò, e proprio per questo seguitò cocciuto: « Poi pro 
babilmente vien su in Germania con me, Teodoro, porterebbi 
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anche Enzo Bolchi che sa il tedesco e ha contatti. È un ragazzo 
apposto Teodoro, s’è fatto molto, e ora fra l’altro i contatti con 
1 Germania... sai? » 

Giorgio contemplö Enrico per qualche momento e poi dis- 
se con un profondo sospiro: « Stupendo. » Prima d’uscire, a vo- 
ce bassa avverti: « Guarda che il nome che hai fatto insieme a 
quello di Teodoro, va pronunziato il meno possibile altrimenti 
poi tocca disinfettare Paria. » Fece una pausa, fini: «A pro- 
posito Enrico, t'avverto che hai una cravatta orrenda. » E scom- 
parve. 

Matelda s’alzö e lo rincorse. Lo raggiunse nel salone. Ap- 
pena gli fu accanto gli s’attaccö al braccio, lo guardò, ora, sola 
con lui nel salone semibuio, con una tenerezza insieme diver- 
tita e desolata, e gli offerse le labbra. Si baciarono. Dopo un 
lungo silenzio, camminando allacciati verso lo scalone, ella gli 
chiese a voce bassissima: « Hai paura? » 

«Si. Di andare a casa e trovare tutto sottosopra e tutti 
quanti gia vestiti di nero. Meno Elena, beninteso. » 

« Vorrei che tu restassi qui con me e andassi lá solo quan- 
do tutto é finito e lei é gia seppellita. » 

« Oh, no, » egli disse, più a se stesso che a lei, « no, no. » 

« Vorrei che tu restassi sempre qui con me, E dimmi: io 
cosa posso fare? Lo sai che qualunque cosa tu vuoi, la faccio; 
lo sai, no? Giorgio? » Poi più segretamente: « Vuoi che gli 
parli io, a Enrico, di quel che mi dicevi oggi? » 

« Di che cosa? » 

« Di quella cosa della tua famiglia, tuo zio, Marco Parti- 
bon. Vuoi? » 

« No, Matelda, no. Fra l’altro Enrico in questo inomento 
è molto ammalato. » Baciò di nuovo la fanciulla. Aggiunse: 
« Grazie. » E scese lo scalone. 

«Torna, sai,» ella gridò, « domani torna comunque. » 
Nell’implorazione v'era un tono di comando, di minaccia qua- 
si; e più lo vedeva allontanarsi, più nell’azzurro dei suoi occhi 
entrava l’ombra dello spavento. Lo vide scendere, lo udì aprire 
e richiudere il portone del palazzo. 

Quando rientrò nella stanza dov’era Enrico, egli le si rivol- 
se come se rispondesse a una domanda: « No no, non è mai sta- 
to così. È il limite. Fra me e lui è finita. Sei d’accordo? » 

Matelda raramente rispondeva a una domanda; parlò per 
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proprio conto: « Io sembro allegra, al di fuori, specialmente) 
quando son con lui, ma in fondo in fondo... Anche nel fisico: 
sai, mi sento qualcosa dentro, come se fosse il cuore, o magari 
lo stomaco, che mi piange, quando lo vedo così. » 
«Oh, e sai? Anche oggi s'è rifiutata di vedermi, Elena. y 
« Elena ieri sera è venuta qua da me. Aveva appena fatte 
visita a sua nonna. Pareva allegrissima. » | 
«Ma naturale. Anche Giorgio... Non è per quello. Nom 
glien’importa nulla di sua nonna come di tutta la sua famiglia: 
Voglio dire: è un estraneo. Solo fra Elena e lui c’è quel... »] 
Alzò imperiosamente il capo: « Quell’attaccamento morboso, ml 
concluse in tono superiore, clinico. 
« Prima che tu venissi non ha fatto che parlarmi di unai 


cosa. Voleva parlarne anche con te, credo. » 
« Si? » È 
«Non dovrei... Proprio un momento fa m'ha detto di tax 
cere. Ma insomma, » ella alzò le spalle, « parlava di quel su 
zio, quel fratello di suo padre, Marco Partibon. » 
« Bene? » Gli occhi d’Enrico, nel concentrarsi interroga 
tivamente, si ravvicinavano quasi fino allo strabismo. 


« Vuole scoprire qualcosa sul suo conto e allora crede che 
per esempio tuo padre... » 

«Scusa un momento, Matelda: tu sai di chi stai par: 
lando? » | 

« Di Marco Partibon, lo zio di Giorgio, quello che & piüi 
o meno sparito, no? » 

« Ti ripeto: sai di chi stai parlando? » | 

« Bene, no, allora facciamo conto che non so. Dimmi tu.» 
Matelda sorrise reggendosi con le braccia conserte il grosso sex 
no mentre sedeva di fronte ad Enrico senza staccarne gli occhi. 
«Dimmi. » 


L’altro scosse il capo sospirando profondamente. 

« Pare, » proseguì la fanciulla, « che lui ed Elena ne ab- 
biano sentito parlare adesso che la madre sta per morire e che: 
poi ne abbiano parlato molto fra loro due. » 

« Bei temi. » Enrico s’alzd. « Se Giorgio ne accennerà ai 
me saprò come rispondergli. Mio padre che c'entra? Come le- 
gale della famiglia? Che sia stato mai il difensore di Marco: 
Partibon nei pasticci che ha avuto, non mi risulta. Ne so poc | 
o nulla, e francamente, non m'interessa saperne di più.) Sorrise. 
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La presenza di Matelda, il poterle parlare con superiorita su 
an tema che coinvolgeva Giorgio in una maniera generica- 
mente umiliante, lo rinfrancavano. Con le mani nelle tasche 
lei pantaloni ando alla finestra seguitando a parlare mentre 
contemplava nel canale sottostante il lento ingresso nel cuore 
li Venezia d’un piroscafo nero tutto acceso nella sera; sul fian- 
co si distingueva la scritta bianca in caratteri greci. « Franca- 
mente Matelda, sarebbe tempo che tanto Elena quanto Giorgio 
mettessero di comportarsi in maniera, diciamo la verità, piut- 
'osto infantile. Per esempio anche quel parlare così di Teodoro 
Connestabile, di Enzo Bolchi... Perché? Perché? » 

« Giorgio l’ha sempre odiato Bolchi; lui quella volta del 
famoso duello di Bolchi con Ruggero Tava voleva vederlo am- 
mazzato. Non era mica uno scherzo sai? Lo voleva morto son 
sicura. » 

« Ma ti prego. Scherzi infantili. Ruggero Tava... » 

« Ruggero è la persona a cui han voluto più bene in tutta 
la loro vita. » 

« Fantasie. E anche Elena, questo rifiutarsi di vedermi... » 
Era così facile parlar di loro quando non eran presenti. « Que- 
ste pose da bambini strani e precoci, sai? Un po’ è colpa no- 
stra. Lo ammetto. Noi amici. Ma parlerò ad Elena. Pacata- 
mente, senza mezzi termini. E tu che sei tanto vicina a 
Giorgio... » 

Ma s’interruppe perché mentre con lo sguardo seguiva il 
diroscafo greco solcare lieve e liscio l’acqua del canale verso 
la stazione marittima, alle proprie spalle udì i singhiozzi della 
fanciulla. « Che hai? » si volse a chiedere. « Che ti piglia? » 
_ «Tu... tu... cosa stai dicendo? Come puoi? » E disordi- 
natamente fra il pianto: « Bambini sicuro... e tu cosa credi... 
lici di essere innamorato... cosa ne sai tu... » 

S’udirono voci nuove spuntare nel salone, moltiplicarsi av- 
ricinandosi allegre. 

«Viene gente,» egli disse, disturbato, di nuovo comple- 
amente confuso. Al vederlo così ella s’asciugö col dorso della 
nano un occhio ed ebbe un breve riso secco. Cercò un fazzolet- 
o. Trovò il cotone lasciato sul tavolo da Giorgio; allora sorrise 
‘asserenata, ne staccò un blocco e s’asciugò gli occhi con cura. 
Dei singhiozzi le rimasero solo vaghi tremori che le traver- 
avano il seno ogni tanto. Inghiotti e s’avvid a ricevere i nuovi 
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Nella chiesa che gli apparve doppiamente chiesa perché: 
tenebrosa, notte nella notte fatta più notturna che mai dalle » 
sparse candele, con il sepolero del venerdì santo al centro e glii 
altari luttuosamente coperti, Giorgio si cercó intorno ed in-- 
fine si rivolse verso un inginocchiatoio appartato dove un vec-- 
chio stava pregando col capo fra le mani. Si fermö dietro all 
vecchio senza farsi udire, guardò per qualche momento quella: 
schiena curva e gracile, poi vi batté due dita. Il vecchio gli sii 
volse un attimo e ricominciò a pregare. Ma quella magra schie-- 
na pareva sentire con irrequietudine lo sguardo fisso del ragaz-: 
zo, l’impazienza. Allora il vecchio s’alzö, si fece il segno dellaı 
croce e prese Giorgio per braccio sospingendolo delicatamente: 
verso una porta laterale. « Speravo che veder pregare me po-- 
tesse farti del bene, Partibon. » Sulla porta si volse indietro: 
rapidamente e si genuflesse. 

Uscirono nella folla serale accanto a negozî bassi dalle: 
luci giallastre, un camiciaio modesto, un fruttivendolo con la: 
sua mercanzia sulla strada; s’incamminarono a destra verso: 
un breve ponte di pietra. « T’accompagno sino alla porta diî 
casa tua, » il vecchio disse. La calle oltre il ponte era stretti 
sima, un passaggio selciato che correva tra porte aperte di bot- 
teghe; vi si rimescolavano fumo di caffè e odori di profumeria 
feltri battuti, calze. Ora il vecchio prese a fissare Giorgio, stu- 
diandolo attraverso le lenti ovali che pendevano diagonal- 
mente ai due lati del suo naso aguzzo. « Senti Partibon, » disses 
e nel parlare moveva la corta barba bianca, «io credevo di 
conoscervi tutti, voialtri, ho avuto tuo padre, ho avuto tua ma- 
dre, ho avuto tuo fratello Giuliano... » 

« Ne dimentica uno, nella lista, » Giorgio disse. 

«Uno? Oh. » Il vecchio scosse il capo e riprese: « Ho avu-: 
to tuo fratello Giuliano, ho avuto te... » Era agitato; gli trema- 
van le mani. 

«Come sta, professor Fagiani? » Giorgio disse; s’eran 
dimenticati di salutarsi. Il vecchio inghiotti come sopraffatt 
dalla commozione, con un vasto moto del pomo d’Adamo sot: 
to la pelle cascante. Trattenne qualche momento la man 
di Giorgio fra le proprie guardandolo con dolcezza. Poi im- 
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provvisamente lasciò ricadere di peso quella mano e riprese 
affannoso: « Ma quella tua sorella, Partibon! Si: ho parlato 
col capo dell’istituto, e m’ha confermato la cosa. » Ripete sil- 
labando: « Mi ha confermato la cosa. » Fermo i propri occhi 
in quelli di Giorgio per farvi penetrare la frase; l’espressione 
sul suo volto sarebbe stata istrionica se non avesse avuto un 
estremo, quasi folle candore. « Da un mese la Partibon, tua so- 
rella, non mette piede in iscuola. Un mese d’assenze. La sola ra- 
gione per cui in questo momento non sta facendo assenze è che 
‚son incominciate le ferie pasquali e perciò, » ebbe una risata 
rauca e amara, « tutti son assenti, la scuola è vuota. Parlale, 
parlale tu, dille. La cosa è grave. Perché mi guardi così? Non 
sembra che tu ti renda conto. Partibon, tu sorridi! » 

« Ho chiesto da lei una conferma, professor Fagiani, per- 
ché volevo esser sicuro e non perché avessi poi intenzione di 
mettermi a fare a mia sorella delle prediche o cosa so. Adesso 
ho la conferma. Grazie. » Il Fagiani lo guardava stupefatto. 
‘« Vede, mia sorella me l’aveva già detto ma io avevo paura che 
forse scherzasse. Ora so. » 

« Paura? Scherzasse? Sai che cosa? » 

« Che mia sorella, è chiaro, a scuola non ha intenzione di 
metterci più piede. » 

Negli occhi del vecchio non v’era più solo meraviglia ma 
anche terrore. Aveva insegnato storia e filosofia ad intere gene- 
razioni cittadine; sue frasi, sue fissazioni, suoi gesti eran citati 
come proverbî. Che Elena Partibon, senza spiegazioni, senza 
aperti conflitti con gl’insegnanti, quasi senza far osservare la 
cosa, sparisse dalla scuola rompendo una linea che giorno per 
giorno, di padri in figli, s'era formata per il vecchio nel corso 
degli ultimi quarant’anni significava la temuta fine dei suoi 
tempi, un nuovo annunzio dello sgretolarsi del mondo e lo 
stabilirsi definitivo delle tenebre. « Che ha tua sorella? Sta 
male? » 

Giorgio scosse il capo; non valeva la pena di rispondere. 

« Forse è ancora in tempo. » 

« Andiamo professor Fagiani, lei non vorrà negarmi che 
una cosa del genere se l’era immaginata? » 

« No! No! È una delle poche cose che vi restavano, il mio 
insegnamento, in mezzo alla barbarie generale! » 

Giorgio borbottò con sforzo, fra i denti: « Già, me lo son 
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detto anch’io più d'una volta. » Abbassò il capo e chiuse gli: 
‘occhi dicendo in fretta: « Le cose imparate da lei son ancora: 
quelle che contano più di tutte. » Quando riaprì gli occhi e: 
rivide il volto del vecchio in tutto il suo acceso e interrogative: 
candore, con disagio sentì nella gola, negli occhi, la lieve agi-. 
tazione della pietà. 

« Appunto per questo! Appunto per questo!» proruppet 
l’altro. Poi in tono più basso e serio: « Che sta succedendo a: 
quella tua sorella, Giorgio? » Quel chiamarlo per nome pro 
prio era d’una rarità imbarazzante. 

« Una cosa del genere, o la si capisce o è inutile tenta 


di spiegarla. » | 
Vi fu una lunga pausa, poi il vecchio disse: « Una tua: 
frase mi torna alla memoria, Partibon. Molti anni fa. Il pre 
side un pomeriggio t'aveva chiamato in presidenza. Su rappor- 
to dell’insegnante di latino e greco se ben mi rammento... » _ 
La presidenza era una stanza vecchia come tutta la scuola; 

ma più lucente e insieme più stagionata del resto, e come dora: 
ta; l’impiantito aveva un ricco cigolio di vecchio strumento 
musicale. Vi era odore di sigaro dolce. Attraverso la lastraë 
spessa che pareva concentrare i raggi del sole come una lente. 
la campana di quel ch’era stato un convento batteva sul chio- 
stro deserto. Era tardi. Tutti gli altri scolari se n’erano andati 
Anche la segretaria aveva deposto carta e penna nella stanza 
accanto ed era uscita. Le voci del preside, del vecchio e del ra- 
gazzo erano rimaste sole. Il ragazzo aveva quattordici anni. 
Preside e vecchio eran seduti, di faccia a lui, ch’era in pie~ 

di; in piedi, ma non ad accentuare la posizione di colpevo- 
le, bensì perché potessero osservarlo meglio: chiaramente ill 
figlio di famiglia eminente, un Partibon, biondo, atletico 
non nel senso ovviamente muscolare ma nella posa giusta.) 
equilibrata, calma; e recante nell’abito di lana chiara e leg- 
gera, nell’eleganza dei gesti, nella precisione educata delles 
parole, non il segno di mollezze domestiche e di speciali cures 
materne ma quello d'una continua, connaturata e quindi in-: 
conscia capacità di distinzione: distinzione, non privilegio, poi-: 
ché, i suoi due interrogatori sapevano, i segni per cui ciascuna 
dei componenti di quella famiglia si distingueva erano cose: 
create da lui, libere, non titoli, non medaglie; e ciò sentiva spe- 
cialmente il vecchio insegnante al quale Venezia dopo tanti 
| 
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anni apparteneva quanto alla famiglia di Giorgio, agli avi ar- 
listi, al padre pittore di fama, e che essendosi appunto rivolto 
a quel pittore, giorni innanzi, con un avvertimento ch’era una 
sottintesa esortazione al rabbuffo domestico, alla predica, ne 
aveva avuto come risposta: « Perché non ne parla a mio fi- 
glio? Ne parli a Giorgio, è un problema suo. » 

« Volevo capirti. Ero lì per questo. Non ne avevo né il 
dovere né il diritto. Non era neppure il mio senso di discipli- 
na, che ben conosci, o d’altra parte, il mio desiderio di metterti 
nella giusta luce, se necessario, di fronte al capo dell’istituto. 
Era più che altro curiosità: lo ammetto. Il preside ti elencò 
le mancanze da te commesse, il numero esatto delle assenze da 
te fatte. Per un certo periodo — mai così lungo come quello 
di tua sorella, intendiamoci — eri come scomparso. Che face- 
vi? Partivi per la campagna con la bicicletta? Andavi a na- 
sconderti in qualche bordello? Odiavi la scuola? Credo che 
la mia curiosità, un po’ alla volta, si espandesse, come, nel- 
l’aria; finiva col pigliare in mezzo anche il preside. Tu eri là, 
in piedi di fronte a noi, ti guardavamo... Ti vedo, » il vecchio 
disse togliendosi i pènduli occhiali e reggendoli fra due dita 
mentre con occhi ora immensi e annebbiati fissava il vuoto, 
«e ricordo il tuo silenzio. » 

Non caparbio, non la sfida sciocca e arrogante, ma una 
tranquilla assenza, una sicurezza solitaria e un po” triste, che 
lo faceva parere senza età. 

« Ti domandò: ‘Che intendi fare? Intendi metterti in car- 
reggiata?’ Domanda stolta, in fondo. A scuola facevi bene. Ap- 
punto questo rendeva più difficile capirti: tutto sommato eri 
uno scolaro eccellente. Poi ti chiese, ti pregò quasi: ‘Potresti 
darmi una ragione, una sola, di queste tue assenze che né la 
tua famiglia né tu stesso avete giustificato?’ Allora ti rivolge- 
sti a me: ‘Professor Fagiani, la ragione per cui si rimane assen- 
ti da scuola è quella di dichiarare, mediante il proprio atto, la 
ridicola vanità di qualunque forma di partecipazione.’ Credo 
di ricordare le precise parole. Che volevi dire? In fondo, non 
l'ho mai capito. Una di quelle tue frasi sibilline per le quali 
avevi un gusto spiccato. Uno di quei tuoi atteggiamenti... » Si 
fermò pensosamente su quel ricordo, con la barba in pugne. 
Non si sentiva sicuro. Giorgio rise. « ‘La ridicola vanità di 
qualunque forma di partecipazione’, » ripeté il vecchio; e 
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continuò in un tono ilare e aggressivo: « Mi davi anche fasti 
dio con quelle tue frasi; voi qualche volta, mi date fastidia 
Non dico tuo fratello Giuliano, dico te e tua sorella. » 

« Diamo fastidio a varia gente, ho paura. » 

Improvvisamente il vecchio sorrise e il volto gli s'inondd 
di benevolenza; posó una mano sull’avambraceio di Giorgi 
e glielo scosse: « E a Padova, all’università, cosa fai? Che di 
4 si segui? » Non aspettò risposta. «Non fermarti, Partiboni 
hai il temperamento dello storico; farai molto.» Gli aveva 
i insegnato lui a frequentare le biblioteche, ad orientarsi nel 
3 l’Archivio dove la storia della repubblica veneta era chius 
a tracciata su carte che avevan per lui un’attrattiva inebriante 
Era d’Ancona. Da ragazzo aveva risalito l’Adriatico in barch: 
= di pescatori per toccare Venezia, l’isola fatata a nord, la spos. 
È del mare; v'era ritornato giovane professore quarant’anni Í. 
per farla sua. Non aveva moglie e figli. Gli portavano la ceni 
SA da una trattoria sotto casa. « Farai molto, Partibon. Continu 
a scrivere cose tue?» 

Il ragazzo abbassò il capo, assentendo. 
à: . «Che cosa? » 
i Giorgio tacque. Poi un breve riso gli scosse le spalle; 
4 occhi socchiusi studiava il volto del vecchio. « Religione 
Patria, » disse. 

« Religione e Patria? » Il vecchio scosse la testa. « 
it _ piace poco il sorriso con cui lo dici, Partibon. » 

«Eppure è vero... Oppure possiamo dire così: Fede 
Nazione. » 
= Il vecchio scosse di nuovo la testa. 
di « Professore, » Giorgio disse, « perché quando poco fa hr 
3 accennato ad un altro Partibon suo ex-allievo, che lei avevi 
3 dimenticato nella lista, ha cambiato discorso? » 

Il vecchio fece un gesto generico con le magre mani ag: 
tate: «No no, cosa so io... allievo per modo di dire, pochisi 
simo tempo. » 

« Pochissimo perché? Perché quando era ragazzo al lice: 
qui l’han espulso dalla scuola? Perché han minacciato 
E, espulsione da tutte le scuole del regno? Dice questo? » 
E «Non ricordo sino a che punto... Non so, Partibon. Di 
mi, che cos'hai in mente? » 


= Erano arrivati alla porta della casa di Giorgio. Guardar 
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do Palta fila di finestre oltre il piccolo ponte privato e il mu- 
retto del cortile, egli trasse un lungo sospiro. 

| «E la signora Partibon tua nonna? » chiese. « Che noti- 
zie ci sono? » 


« Puo darsi che quando ora vado su ci sia la notizia della 
sua morte. » 

Il vecchio aggrottò le sopracciglia, poi prese la mano di 
‚Giorgio e la tenne stretta a lungo nella propria, a capo basso, 
‘anzi in una specie d’inchino. « Non oso sperare, Partibon, » 
disse, « che tu scopra il valore della preghiera. Ma... lavora, 
studia. » Detto questo s'era già allontanato, leggerissimo, ra- 
pido come un’ombra. 


IV 


à Era l’ora di cena ma nessuno era venuto a chiamarla. 
Elena aveva acceso una lampada ed aveva continuato a leg- 
gere. Quel passo precipitoso sulle scale era forse un indizio 
d’eventi eccezionali? Continud ad aspettare; si sforzd a non 
muoversi. Finché udi dalla sala da pranzo la voce di suo padre. 

Vi andò. La luce era spenta. Distinse sno padre alla fine- 
stra e sua madre che nella penombra disponeva fiori sulla 
tavola. « Giuliano è tornato? » chiese. « E dov’è Giorgio? » 

« Sono qui,» Giorgio disse. Entrava in quel momento. 
Accese tutte le luci e la stanza brillò: le pareti ocra, con le 
nature morte di vivissimi colori scoppianti da cornici bianche, 
gli argenti, i fiori fra cristalli e porcellane sulla lucida tova- 
glia bianca. 

Vittoria, la madre, disse tranquillamente: « Giuliano do- 
vrebbe essere già qui,» guardando il piccolo orologio d’oro 
che portava appeso al collo, « ma sediamo intanto e incomin- 
ciamo a mangiare adagio. Passava prima di cena, ha detto, a 
portarle due fiori e a sentire come andavan le cose. Alba, » 
si volse alla domestica ingrembialata di merli, « tien calda 
la minestra per il dottor Giuliano. » 

Quando furon seduti a tavola Paolo Partibon, il padre, 
indicò Giorgio e disse: « Bisognerà che anche questo ragazzo 


qui venga a vedere mia madre. » 
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«Giorgio non l’ha ancora vista com’e in questi ultimi 
giorni, » Elena disse. « Io l'ho vista ieri. » 
« Andrò domani, » Giorgio annunziò, conscio di rischiare 
alquanto. 
Si udì il passo di Giuliano. Il figlio maggiore entrò rapii 
do, si fermò dietro a sua madre e si chinò a baciarla sul capo. 
Poi sedette, ma senza il suo consueto sorriso conciliante im 
a giro. Si stese sulle ginocchia il largo, fresco tovagliolo di lino; 
i e naturalmente poco dopo, a testa bassa, prese a tormentare i 
7 pane con le forti mani abbronzate. Giorgio seguì con occhio 
attento quella mano inquieta, poi levò gli occhi verso il pro- 
4 filo di suo fratello, abbassato, cocciuto. Vi era l’espressione 
a prevista; sin dall’infanzia, sin da quando Giuliano s’era ro 
vinato l’orecchio destro, Giorgio ed Elena l’avevan chiamata: 
«la faccia della mastoidite »: quell’apparenza di profonda 
y concentrazione, sordamente perduta di fronte a un male ine+ 
splicabile. Giorgio disse con franchezza: « Be’? Giuliano? » 
Giuliano ebbe un profondo sospiro. 
1 Giorgio gli posò la mano sull’avambraccio: « Ti ha l’ariæ 
4 che sia l’ultima notte? » chiese. 


# Giuliano negò col capo, e tutti portarono alle labbra i 
x pesanti cucchiai d’argento, le prime ricche sorsate di mine 
stra calda. 


Dopo un po’ Paolo Partibon riprese: « Bisognerà cher 
È” anche questo ragazzo venga a vedere mia madre. » 


Fu di nuovo interrotto da Elena che gli volse vivacemen-. 
te gli occhi bruni e caldi e quasi gridò, dando alla voce um: 
che di gutturale e virile, come a volte faceva, in un tono di 
entusiasmo, di sfida e insieme di lontana disperazione: « Gior-' 
by gio è l’unico che non l’ha ancora vista com’é in questi ultimit 

giorni. » 


eV. 


le « Vado domattina, » egli ribadi. Bevve un sorso di vino. 
i Chiese alla sorella: « Cosa vuoi dire esattamente? Com'è in: 
4 questi ultimi giorni? » 


Elena guardö diritto di fronte a sé e la sua voce fu unt 
sussurro rauco: « Una cosa incredibile. Una cosa fantastica.. 
Uno spettro. » 

Il padre s’asciugò le labbra, s’alzò, andò alla finestra. Giu- 
liano si volse a Elena e col capo le indicò le grosse spalle dell 
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| segno di rimprovero. 
| «Ma io non ho detto niente di...» comincio Elena vol- 
| gendosi alla madre. 
Ma anche Vittoria disapprovava. Giorgio ed Elena erano 
| sempre stati considerati da lei degli originali; ma le pareva 
i giusto chiedersi se invece di quella dubbia virtú non sarebbe 
| stato preferibile il comodo riposo d'una certa ingenuità, d'un 
certo rispetto per le forme, e insomma un po’ di comune bontà. 

| « Dici cose tali, Elena, usi espressioni che veramente... » 
| La madre volse i larghi splendidi occhi verso il marito fer- 
i mo alla finestra: « E vedi adesso? » finì con superficiale tri- 
| stezza. « Vedi? Tuo padre? » 

Giorgio era rimasto intento a guardare Elena. « Davvero 
è cambiata tanto? » 

Elena inghiottì in fretta annuendo intensamente. 

«Devi dirmi e ad ogni modo domattina vado,» egli 


| padre volte contro di loro; tese le labbra e scosse il capo in 
| 


- SUSSUITÒ. 

« Domattina vieni con me,» gli disse Paolo tornando a 
sedere. 

« Finisci la minestra prima che si raffreddi, » Vittoria 
raccomando al marito. 

Egli annui col volto assente. Si stava chiedendo come 
avrebbe potuto far intendere ai due figli minori che lui li ca- 
piva; far loro intendere senza equivoci, senza umilianti sospet- 
ti di sentimentalismo, che lui era dalla loro parte. Gli era tor- 
nato alla memoria un lontano pomeriggio domenicale in cui 
Elena, aiutata da Giorgio e da Ruggero Tava, il loro amico 
dilettissimo di quegli anni, benché anche lui fra quelli che la 
gente chiamava le loro vittime, s'era tutta avvolta in un lun- 
go camice bianco, s'era imbiancata il volto con la cipria e 
s’era sistemata, rigida, su un letto preparato in tutti i parti- 
colari: profusione di fiori, ceri ai quattro angoli. Egli stava 
dipingendo nel suo studio quando Alba la domestica gli s’era 
presentata attönita di paura: «C’è giù Elena distesa sul let- 
to vestita da morta, bianca, ferma come se fosse morta, e Ma- 
donna, il piccolo la sta fotografando. » Paolo non aveva detto 
parola; aveva tenuto l’occhio sulla domestica come se stesse 
prendendo una misura mentre nel grosso pugno stringeva un 
fascio di pennelli come un appiglio segreto. Aveva chiesto a 
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Il signor marchesino Ruggero è con loro. Gli hanno dato da 


| troppo tardi. Li aveva trovati sulla soglia, con sorrisi sui volti, 


rispondere, » disse Vittoria al marito vedendolo alzarsi. 
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voce bassa: «Dove? » Ed Alba sempre più disperata: « C'è. 
di là Elena proprio come una morta, ceri e fiori e la faccia 
che pare di gesso, e il piccolo con la macchina fotografica. 


tenere una di quelle lampade che orbano gli occhi, bisogna 
vedere la paura che ha, gli trema la mano.» Paolo aveva de- 
posto i pennelli ed era andato lentamente, cautamente, attra» 
verso scale e corridoi, verso le stanze dei figli. Era arrivato 


a cose fatte. Non aveva osato domandare nulla. Non gli era 
neppur riuscito di vedere le fotografie. L’interpretazione uf- 
ficiale dell’episodio, divulgato da Alba, s’era fissata in due | 
frasi, È uno scherzare con la morte, e Vedono troppi film. 
«Io vorrei soltanto una cosa, » Paolo aveva detto a sua sorella 
Ersilia, autrice delle frasi, « vorrei che mi spiegassero perché 
l’hanno fatto.» Ne parlava pensosamente con un tocco di 
invidia. 

Il telefono squillò. « Finisci la minestra, va Giuliano a 


« Lascia.» Già stava uscendo dalla sala da pranzo. « È | 
Ersilia di sicuro e va a finire che debbo alzarmi lo stesso. » 
Ora tutti aspettavano che il tono della sua voce al tele- 
fono dalla stanza accanto desse loro un indizio. Essa venne, 
temperata, paziente. Sua sorella Ersilia gli dava informazioni 
tutt'altro che nuove ed egli sottolineava quel rapporto serale 


_ con calmi monosillabi di consenso. 


« Niente, » disse tornando alla tavola, « anzi curioso: un 
lieve miglioramento. » Prese qualche cucchiaiata di minestra. 
«Fra poco Ersilia verrà qui.» L’annunzio era sorprendente 
e perciò egli lo dava con studiata calma. « Me l’aspettavo, » 
aggiunse, 

«A quest'ora? » Vittoria chiese. 

« Vuol parlarmi, » disse Paolo. Giuliano lo guardò inter- 
rogativamente ed egli rispose a quello sguardo annuendo. 

« E tu, » Giuliano chiese, « che cosa intendi fare? » 

«Tu sai di che cosa si tratta? » Vittoria domandò al 
figlio, 

«Lo sai anche tu,» Paolo disse. « Tutti lo sanno. Tutti 
lo sanno da almeno trent’anni. » 


«E che ragione... » Vittoria incominciava. 
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«Le condizioni della mamma, » Paolo interruppe. Pare- 
va recitasse. Bevve un sorso di vino, tossi leggermente. « Le 
condizioni della mamma evidentemente danno, secondo Ersi- 
lia, una urgente attualita a certe cose.» Guardo sua moglie 
e fece una pausa quasi a lasciar che la frase la raggiungesse 
all’altro capo della tavola. « A certe vecchie cose, » completò. 

Ora Elena gli sorrise, sorpresa e ammirata. Aveva pensato 
ch’egli si adattasse semplicemente alle convenzioni del mo- 


mento; ora vide che, dietro a quell’aria di formale cortesia, 


cera dell’altro. 

« Paolo, mangia qualcosa. » Alba stava porgendogli il 
vassoio d’argento col lungo pesce accuratamente distesovi, cir- 
condato da limoni, da verdi piantine. Egli aveva un modo mal- 
sicuro di servirsi, prima osservando di lontano il cibo compo- 
sto sul piatto come cercandone l’effetto pittorico generale, poi 
facendovi aleggiare indecisamente il forchettone, incerto sul 
dove inserirsi, infine prendendo pochissimo; e mentre la ca- 
meriera portava lontano il vassoio, continuava a seguirlo con 
sguardo insoddisfatto. 

« Continuo a non capire,» disse Vittoria, « quest'idea di 
venire qui adesso. Tu ed Ersilia dovete esservi detto qual- 
cosa oggi. Mi pareva in uno stato d’agitazione tale. » 

« Quell’agitazione, » Paolo spiegò con pazienza, « non è 
incominciata oggi. Né in Ersilia particolarmente, né, in gene- 
rale, nella gente che va in casa di mia madre. Guarda tutto 
quell’andirivieni dalla mattina alla sera, i singhiozzi in se- 
greto, i sospiri, i ricordi. Ciascuna di quelle donne, là, col suo 
piccolo contributo. Ciascuna con una particolare rievocazione, 
una particolare lacrima. » Incominciava evidentemente a com- 
piacersi di questa sua descrizione; continuò con gusto crescen- 
te: « Ieri mia sorella Delia ha portato anche le bambine, da 
Padova. Era come se le conducesse in giro per un museo. E 
ho visto il terrore su quei visetti quando gli ha detto di ba- 
ciare la loro nonna. Inoltre le ha lasciate tutto il giorno affa- 
mate perché naturalmente in una casa dove sono nell’aria 
cose simili nessuno mangia, nessuno cucina più.» Ora i suoi 
chiari occhi erano perduti in quella visione: egli era in casa 
di sua madre, nel traffico delle donne, nell’odore di legno vec- 
chio, d’arance, di stanza da bagno. « Piangono. Mai in came- 
ra sua, intendiamoci. Piangono appena son fuori della stanza 
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e allora pare che si vantino di quella bravura che han avuto + 
contenere i singhiozzi, e si lascian andare, si sfasciano, guar: 
dandosi, Ersilia, Delia, le loro amiche, le cameriere, si cer: 
cano gli occhi per intenerirsi meglio insieme, per estrarre pia 
sugo dalla scena, più lacrime. Questa, » ed ai figli minori rt 
volse, avrebbero potuto giurarlo, un sorriso divertito, «| 
l’atmosfera. » 

« Ma, » disse Vittoria mentre guardava con preoccupai 
zione il piatto di suo marito col cibo intatto, « trovo che tw 
Paolo, dovresti impedire. » 

« Che tocchino certi temi, dici? Quelli per cui u | 
Ersilia... » 

« Dico anche cosi in genere, impedire che creino... » 

« Succede ogni volta, Vittoria, nelle case dove una madre 

sta per chiuder gli occhi per sempre. » 

Di nuovo s’alzò, ando alla finestra, sollevò la tenda e guar: 
dö fuori. Sua moglie credette che il nodo di pianto gli avess 
chiuso la gola. Ma non era cosi. Oltre lo stretto canale ch , 
correva lungo la casa ed oltre il piccolo ponte privato cha 
conduceva alla loro porta egli guardava con un profondo ser 
so di riposo e di simpatia la luce del fanale battere quiet 
sulle pietre grigie, rettangolari, un po” irregolari del cam 
piello; il fondo della scena era un largo fianco di chiesa di 
una tinta calda interrotta dal bianco dell’insegna col nom 
della località e da quello antico d’una Madonna di pietra dai 
largo mantello aperto a proteggere fedeli di pietra inginoo 
chiati. I due lati della scena erano formati da case piuttostil 
basse con piccoli usci come porte di stanze in una sala com 
trassegnati dai lunghi numeri dipinti e dai tiranti d’ottone dei 
campanelli. Su ciascun lato fra case e sfondo era un passaggio: 
quello di destra che dava fuori nel campo grande dov'era ll 
facciata della chiesa e dove all’angolo era ancora acceso i 
negozio del battirame, e quello di sinistra che conduceva a 
Canal Grande. Di qui Paolo vide entrare in scena una rotondi 
figura di donna, rapida, dal lieve soprabito slacciato, in uni 
mano un ombrello dal manico lungo e nell’altra un cappelli 
di paglia nera con fiori. Agitava nel camminare ambedue gli 
oggetti; alla luce del fanale la sua ombra s’allungava fluid! 
sul fianco della chiesa e sul selciato. Paolo lasciò ricadere Il 
tenda, tornò alla tavola: « È già qui,» annunziò. Si udì 1] 
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familiare, blanda voce del campanello a tirante; il fil di ferro a 
che lo moveva vibrö attraverso due piani della casa, scosso | 
tre volte sentitamente. « Alba, un bicchiere medio per la si- 
gnorina Ersilia, » Paolo disse. E agli altri: « Le diamo il vino 
dolce. » Aggiunse alla domestica: « Alba, anche un piattino. » 
E agli altri: « Le diamo anche una fetta di torta. » 

Quando la visitatrice entró Vittoria alzandosi disse: « Sei 
proprio in tempo per il dolce. » Le due donne si baciarono : 
sulle gote. Ersilia fece il giro della tavola e bacid tutti; era ‘à 
un po’ sudata, e il sudore, secondo una formula di Giorgio, 
come l’umidità per le correnti elettriche era un « ottimo con- 8 
duttore » per il suo deplorato odore di dentifricio al garofano. 
Ella sedette accanto a Paolo, lo guardo con occhi accesi e 
disse con decisione: «lo e la Delia abbiamo gia compilato 
un telegramma. » 

Con un gesto cerimonioso della mano Paolo indicó il 
bicchierino medio che la domestica aveva riempito per lei, 
« Compilato, » disse, come apprezzando il termine, « compi- 
lato. Ma, » chiese con occhi vivaci, «e dove lo spedirete? » 

«Ecco: tipico Paolo, » disse Ersilia cercando lo sguardo 
degli altri intorno alla tavola: ma incontrava solo la serena 
«cortesia di sua cognata, la testa abbassata di Giuliano, l’atten- 
zione intensa ed equivoca dei due piü giovani. « Spedirete, 
dici. E tu? » Fini sillabando le parole: « Nostra madre, Paolo, 
sta per chiuder gli occhi per sempre. » 

Aveva usato anche lui un momento fa la stessa frase. Ep- 
pure adesso gli suonava diversa, irritante. Non seppe che dire. 
Si volse a sua figlia. Ed Elena ebbe il senso di gettarsi per 
amor suo a capofitto nel vuoto dicendo: 

«Anzi zia Ersilia, prima che tu chiamassi una diffusa 
teoria era che dovesse morire stanotte. » 

Giuliano commentò per primo, fra i denti: « Hai un mo- 
do di parlare semplicemente pazzesco, Elena. » 

La madre disse con la sua voce calma e armoniosa volgen- 
do intorno gli splendidi occhi: « Irriverenza, follia e posa. » 

Solo Paolo Partibon capiva, ed era grato: la frase di 
Elena era la vendetta, era la rappresaglia contro Ersilia che 
veniva a gettar sul tavolo temi che s’era sino allora limitata 
ad avvolgere in elaborate allusioni. D’ora in poi, pareva dire, 
il comando era assunto da loro, dalle custodi dei sentimenti 
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di famiglia, dalle direttrici dell'imminente cerimonia funebre. . 
Con un padronale senso di rivincita ella si preparava ad adot- : 
tare le frasi tipiche che evidentemente già le bruciavano sulle : 
labbra: a suggerire come questa fosse ora d’umiltà, di pace, , 
di fronte all’agonia d'una madre; come le antiche scissioni | 
| familiari cessassero di esistere; come si dovesse perciò indiriz- - 
zare al figlio scomparso, al quarto fratello, al reprobo, a Mar-- 
co, il dispaccio classico, il dispaccio del mamma morente; €; 
indugiarsi a immaginare il pentito dolore dun figlio nella? 
fredda città straniera e la sua partecipazione, fosse pur solo) 
in spirito, alla festa funebre. 

2 Paolo sorrise. Come se tutto davvero fosse stato cosi sem-- 
plice, come se tutto si potesse risolvere nel coro di lamenti,, 
7 lavare nel bagno di lacrime. Stava per prorompere: Dimmii 
una cosa sola Ersilia, Marco e la mamma si amavano o si odia-- 


| vano, rispondi semplicemente a questo. Ma si contenne, lascidi 
Y che nella stanza si ristabilisse il silenzio. Gli occhi foschi e ar-- 
__dentidilei gli erano rimasti fermi addosso ed egli rispose loro: : 
«No,» con compostezza, a voce bassa, «no. Da qualche gior-- 
ho. no lo sentivo nell’aria che avevate un’intenzione simile: vo- 
Y glio dire, questo lanciare un ponte. No. Del resto questa mia: 
Si stessa frase, lanciare un ponte, è piuttosto errata, vero? » Non: 
(4 sapeva neppure dove suo fratello fosse; non sapeva se l’avreb- 
8 be mai rivisto nella vita. « Vi regolerete come vorrete, benin- 
|. teso, ma io, io come me, non vedo la cosa. » 
a Sentì lo sguardo intenso dei due figli più giovani fisso 
su di lui. Sorridevano. Poi Elena di scatto s’alzö, uscì dall 
“I stanza. Poco dopo la si udì suonare il pianoforte. 
= Ersilia si senti perduta. In un attimo le parve come se tut~ 
uN te le sue idee sulla vita e sulla morte si fossero capovolte.: 
3 Guardo Giuliano, ma teneva sempre il capo abbassato. Guar- 
DE dò Vittoria. 
4 « Vorrei, » questa disse, « che Elena non suonasse music 
A simile. Si rovina il tocco, trovo. » 

Ersilia s’aggrappd a Paolo, gli prese una mano guardan 
dolo di traverso come raccomandandosi. Egli si svincolò gar: 
batamente: « Perché non bevi? » disse in un tono di bonaria 
consiglio. « E anche il dolce è buono. Prova la torta. » 

$ Come ipnotizzata Ersilia mangiò e bevve. Tutto, vino el 
torta, era ottimo, sapore e temperatura erano perfettamente 
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equilibrati e giusti. Guardando ancora di traverso il fratello 
ella riprese soffocatamente: « Paolo,» con la gola piena di 
vino dolce e di torta. 

Gli occhi di lui, così chiari e così discosti l’uno dall’altro, 
‚conferivano allo sguardo una sua serena, celeste ampiezza. 
Egli scosse il capo: non solo, voleva dire alla sorella, la partita 

era chiusa, era anche dimenticata. Accennò alla bottiglia di 
cristallo col bel vino biondo e lucente: « Posso versarti un 
altro sorso? » 

Ella frappose una delle sue mani grassocce, lucide, liscie, 
le mani, secondo Giorgio, d’una monaca sensuale e d’alta clas- 
se. Paolo insisté: « Un goccio ancora. È buono. » 

Ersilia bevve un goccio. Poi s’alzarono tutti, Vittoria e 
Giuliano movendo primi verso il salotto, Ersilia appoggian- 
dosi al braccio del fratello. Sull’uscio trattenendolo indietro 
mormorò: « Paolo,» con voce di disperato avvertimento, 
« Paolo, nostra madre! » 

Allora egli le lanciò il suo sguardo veramente agghiac- 
ciante. Era uno sguardo ch’ella ritrovava dai ricordi più lon- 
tani di lui ragazzo e che prima le dava spavento e poi rista- 
biliva in lei un senso d'estrema e desolata devozione. Taceva 
allora e rimandava a più tardi perfino la formazione di sen- 
timenti: la rimandava alla notte, nella sua casa solitaria, quel- 
la casa che per il fatto che lei non maritata vi fosse andata a 
viver sola costituiva di per se stessa un tentaiivo fallito d’in- 
dipendenza e di protesta; quella casa dove s’era ammucchiato 
tutto ciò che v’era di più scombinato e secondario nel patri- 
monio di mobili e d’arte delia famiglia, cui ella aveva aggiun- 
to particolari ritenuti, nel silenzioso giudizio di tutti, puerili 
ed orrendi: le cornici di cuoio bulinato intorno a larghi ritrat- 
ti di parenti senza interesse, i tappetini folkloristici da lo- 
canda alpina, i merli sui braccioli, i ferri battuti. Ivi si sarebbe 
ritirata a rievocare i tormenti della sua serata fallita, tenen- 
dosi compagnia con qualche singhiozzo, di tratto in tratto, 
nelle tenebre. 


V 


La mattina dopo Ersilia lasciò passare le ore senza muo- 
versi. Negli ultimi giorni era andata a casa di sua madre al- 
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l’alba se non vi aveva addirittura trascorso la notte. Oggi, oltre : 
al sonno scarso, il motivo inconfessato del ritardo era il desi- . 
derio di sottolineare al fratello il contrasto apertosi fra loro + 
À la sera innanzi; sapeva ch’egli vi avrebbe condotto Giorgio | 
"1 e fece del suo meglio per creare intorno alla vecchia signora : 
a il deserto. 
È Sicché l’infermiera era sola, ritta dietro alla poltrona | 
a della malata, quando Giorgio, in occhiali, sospinto dal padre, 
18 fece il suo ingresso nella stanza quella mattina. «In poltro-: 
na? » sussurrò Paolo all’infermiera, e si volse alla madre: 
per congratularsene; davvero il miglioramento era una cosa 
seria. 
La vecchia signora disse a Paolo: « Da quando li porta? 
i Non mi piace questo bambino con gli occhiali. » 

Giorgio li aveva messi prima d'entrare nella stanza di 
sua nonna allo scopo di vederla nitidamente. Andò a baciarle : 
la fronte. Un odore di violette e di medicina era nella lana ! 
candida e morbida dalla quale, in ancor più lucente candore, . 
il viso di lei emergeva. Esso era ridotto alla purissima e no-. 
i bile impalcatura delle ossa; lo sguardo azzurro v’acquistava ! 
E un’ampiezza ed un’intensità violente. 
x « Seggiole, » ella disse. Non aveva mai approvato la pre- 
senza di un’infermiera e non le si rivolgeva mai direttamente. . 
a « Togliti quegli occhiali, non mi hai sentito? » E a Paolo: | 
i « Dov’é Ersilia questa mattina? » 
+ «Non la vedo da... » 
"9 « Da ieri sera. È stata da voi. » 
«È passata un momento, sì. » 
SS « Non avrete mica fatto telegrammi? » Questa era la più : 
pi vicina allusione che nessuno da una ventina d’anni in qua le 
e. avesse sentito fare a suo figlio Marco. 

« Ersilia ti ha forse... » 

«Oh no. Supposizione. » Prese fiato con sforzo. « Ferma : 
qui ho un mucchio di tempo per fare supposizioni. » 
a Giorgio s'accostó a lei con la propria sedia. Col volto, . 
i col pulito scintillio delle lenti era ora vicinissimo alla vecchia . 
signora. La guardava con intensitä; con irritazione, anche; 
e per il modo con cui gli aveva detto di farlo, non s’era tolto | 
a gli occhiali. Ella capiva questo. Avrebbe voluto dirglielo. | 
pe «Non é una visita particolarmente festosa per te,» gli avreb-| 
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e detto, « e quando mi guardi, cosa che fai con tanta persisten- 
za, nella tua curiosità c'è un’ombra di paura, per il fatto di sa- 
permi tanto vicina alla tomba. Vorrei parlarti, canzonarti, bat- 
terti sul tuo stesso terreno. » Tossì con violenza. Chiamò An- 
tonietta, la cameriera. « Stia tranquilla che la cerco io, » sus- 
surrò l'infermiera; e senza rumore uscì. Vi fu un lungo si- 
lenzio rotto solo da vaghe voci di passanti sulla fondamenta 
di sotto, e da quella tosse, ogni colpo seguito da un principio. 
d’urlo soffocato e lamentoso. « Vedete, » disse la vecchia si- 
gnora, «una va a chiamar l’altra e poi nessuna torna. » 

«Vado a chiamartele io.» Nell’uscire Paolo premé un 
attimo la mano sulla spalla del figlio. Giorgio si sentì con- 
fuso. V’era stata dal momento del suo ingresso una profonda 
tensione fra la nonna e lui; rimaner solo con lei era come met-. 
terla a nudo. Nella famiglia, nel tempo, nell’età loro due rap- 
presentavano gli estremi opposti. Si conoscevano pochissimo. 

Ella stava dicendogli mentalmente: « Parlarti, canzonar- 
ti...» ma parole ed immagini si perdevano nel pulsare furio- 
so e assordante alle tempie, nel singulto della tosse. Quando. 
poté balbettare qualcosa, Giorgio distinse le parole: « Vorrei 
potermi muovere, per toglierieli io da quel viso. » 

Allora egli si tolse gli occhiali; così vedeva più indistin- 
tamente la stanza intorno mentre i particolari del volto di 
lei, essendole molto vicino, gli apparivano più nitidi e insie- 
me più larghi: soprattutto gli occhi, la natura incredibile 
di quello sguardo, azzurro vivo, senza età, persino infantile. 
Ed egli disse a se stesso: « Strano come la vita sia sempre 
vita; anche se ne rimane pochissima, quel pochissimo è vita 
piena, è della qualità giusta. » Provò verso sua nonna un sen- 
so quasi esilarante di ammirazione; non poté far a meno,, 
guardando quei vivissimi occhi azzurri, di sorridere. Le pre- 
se una mano. La vecchia signora rispose a quel tocco. Strin- 
geva la mano calda e irrequieta di Giorgio nella propria, fra 
le dita, fra le ossa ancora tiepide. « Bravo che sei venuto, » 
disse fiocamente con approvazione un po’ ironica come in- 
tendesse: « Hai fatto il doverino. » Concluse: « Adesso tutta 
la famiglia è venuta. » 

A Giorgio non sfuggiva la minima espressione di quel 
volto; e fu certo che a questo punto, su quelle labbra svanite- 
un leggero sorriso passasse. Fu certo anche d’intuirne il senso.. 
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Il cuore gli batté agitatamente. Fece uno sforzo terribile pez 
dire con calma: « No. Non tutta la famiglia & venuta. Uno de: 
tuoi figli, Marco, non c’è. » E rimase fisso a osservare l’effett« 
E di queste parole su quel volto. 

2 Che cosa passasse dietro a quegli occhi, quali ondate dî 
ricordo s'abbattessero in quell’istante su di lei, quali immai 
| ‘gini vi facessero ressa egli non poté sapere. Solo si sentì strin 
Bi. gere la mano piü forte, con quanta forza era rimasta in ler 
in un segno che parve di riconoscimento e d’intesa. Egli fin 
a voce bassa: « Non c’è. E lo sai,» curvo a studiare le rea: 
zioni delle parole su quel volto. Vi vide ripassare quel rap 
_ do sorriso. 

a Rimase immobile, a guardarla, interrogativamente. Md 
era come perduta. La saliva le colava dalle labbra. Mormore 
E qualcosa d'incomprensibile. Poi la tosse la riprese veemente 
> L’urlo che seguiva ogni colpo era sempre più lamentoso e 
incontrollato. Fu chiaro a Giorgio allora, che ogni desiderid 
di resistere le era cessato, e sperò per lei, con un calore ch» 
andava oltre l’angoscia o la paura, che la cosa finisse, si com 
4 pisse, tacesse presto. Non pensò a chiamare suo padre e li 
4 fermiera; e l’evento fu cosi rapido che non si stupi della lore 
ni assenza. Capi tutto subito, e attese, tenendo quella mano, quel: 
44 le ossa, nelle proprie mani calde. Ora gli pareva d’esser venu 
to la quella mattina non per caso ma per esser solo con lei ini 
quel momento supremamente difficile: solo, senza lamenti 
senza neppure una disperata o irata stupefazione. Erano sax 
li, i due che si conoscevano meno di tutti, i più distanti ner 
sa largo disegno della famiglia, per poter stabilire un’amicizii 
Es così lucida e pura, nata e consumata là, in quell’attimo estre' 
% mo. La guardö con amore, e con quel lieve sorriso d’ammira 
zione, mentre aspettava il necessario silenzio che la liberassei 
‘à Quando si fu fatta quieta, nel silenzio venne dal canall 
3) il suono dei remi d’una grossa barca che battevano l’acqua: 
urtavano ogni tanto altre barche legate alle rive e si udival 
no cupi rimbombi. Sul soffitto chiaro e stuccato della cameri 


9 y è . . 
l’acqua assolata del canale, smossa, si rifletteva come fiamm: 
A inquiete. 
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IL POLLINE 


Se un buffo di vento 
ti solleva 
e ti sostiene lontano 


sulle onde dei mari 
e ad altre rive ti trasporta, 


non essere 
sterile petalo 
o barbaglio di luce 


che si dissolve nell aria, 


ma, come polline, dove cadi 
affonda nuova radice 

e cresci nuova speranza 

e virgulti e nuove foglie 

e il mondo sempre medesimo 
contempla intorno e stupendo 
e consuma l’agro-dolce 
liquore della diletta vita, 


cara ebbrezza fino all’estremo. 
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LA CASA 


Qui la mia speranza 
rifiorisce alPombra 
di platani enormi. 


Lungo il portico 
della grigia casa di stucco, 
incombente di colonne 
sotto gli sporti 

e di grondaie ostruite da foglie 
- (onde chiassosi 


traboccano sui sassi 


i frequenti acquazzoni), 
;' a io appendo gentilezza 
| di latine ghirlande 

e i cadenti gerani 


L 


si sciolgono esangui. 


Forse perché, ai bei tempi, alberi, un giorno 
vi onorai confidente, 

ora d’intensa ombra 

mi consolate l’esilio 

dai giardini di gioventù, 

dilaniati dal fuoco. 


Accolgo in me 

il vostro respiro 

e riposo nel desiderio di nulla: 
il solo onesto 

per chi è sapiente e pago 

del ben corto suo vivere. 


Luo gr tii crime raies nta riodo ti ae en <i 8A gp patos — 


Sovente, 


rabbuffando le chiome, 
sale il vento dalle valli dei fiumi 
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% N | di pen, | 
he circondano il monte, 


e in impetuosi contrasti 
si restringe di vortici al tetio. 


Cosi 
tra venti opposti 
e opposte speranze x È 
e stormire di fronde 

or dilaniate or serene, 


EY dilaniato e sereno 
| il giorno si consuma. 


IL VILLAGGIO 


Le chiese, la scuola e la banca, 
la strada e il semaforo, 
il cimitero in salita 


3 come punto d'arrivo. 
oa Il carillon per le ore, 
8 il municipio 

| e si svolge la vita. 


Il ranuncolo, lerba alta 

7 . e qualche papavero sbiadito 

sui fossi del posteggio. 

Le automobili sui bordi, 

come scarabei dalle ali raccolte 
Y sotto i lucidi dorsi versicolort. 


| Formiche e mosche e api 
i, sciamano, di bottega in bottega 
È intorno al giorno operoso. 
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PRIMAVERA 


Quando viene primavera e si esce 
sul prato, si rastrellano le foglie 
secche e si bruciano in gerle di ferro. 


Il fumo sale 

lento verso le nuvole del cielo 

come se fosse 

il lontano sacrificio d’Abele. 

La terra s’intenerisce. 

L’erba rinasce col fresco tappeto 
sotto i piedi 

e vai col passo leggero nel ritmo 
del nuovo mondo, verso la tua pace. 


PREGHIERA 


Qui o là, Signore; 
non so dove mi dirai di posare. 


Ma è tutto un ponte 
sopra il mare 
e non ci sono due lingue e due isole. 


È unica la vita, la parola, la morte. 
È unica la voce degli uccelli, 


e il gracile cantare . 
per le tue verdi isole sul mare. 


ha 


GIOVANNI CAROCCI 


NORA 


Nel 1947 avevo quindici anni, andavo per i sedici e per quanto por- 
tassi già i pantaloni lunghi soffrivo molto d’avere, al posto della barba, 
una peluria biondiccia che mi copriva le gote ed accennava a dei baffetti, 
dandomi quell’aria implume ed un po’ vergognosa caratteristica di tutti 

“gli adolescenti. Malgrado ritenessi ehe la vera maturità si raggiunga sol- 
tanto alla mèta agognata dei diciotto anni, mi sentivo già piuttosto 
uomo e, nei momenti di crisi, mi consolavo dicendomi che ero, dopo- 
tutto, sicuro di me, ricco di idee, di fantasia, di interessi. 

Ma la mia esistenza cittadina non era facile poiché lo sforzo di inse- 
rirmi nella vita sociale mi faceva soffrire assai, scottandomi, spingendomi 
per reazione a chiudermi sempre più in me stesso, su posizioni spesso 
estreme e disperate, facendomi sentire irrequieto e solo, con la sensazione 
di correre senza sosta, lanciato nel mondo senza una méta precisa, mentre 
‘all’opposto era viva in me la necessità di trovare equilibrio e tran- 
quillita. 

Questa situazione veniva sempre peggiorando per via di un esaspe- 
rato pudore che mi rendeva insopportabile ogni forma di vita senti- 
mentale in seno alla famiglia, allontanandomi dai miei genitori, le cui 
‘preoccupazioni nei miei riguardi mi rendevano insofferente, quasi fos- 


sero una menomazione della mia personalità e della mia indipendenza 


ed ogni volta che mio padre o mia madre mi accusavano di superfi- 
cialità o di incostanza, il mio orgoglio offeso reagiva, ed io subivo 
le critiche in un silenzio ostile, difendendomi mentalmente col portare 
avanti la mia intelligenza e la mia fantasia, provando per loro un sen- 
timento simile all’odio, sentendomi incompreso e solo, finendo sempre 
col provare un’intensa pietà per me stesso. 

Eravamo agli ultimi giorni di scuola e seppi che poco dopo sarei 
partito per andare a trascorrere tre mesi in Ungheria, dai miei nonni. 
Fu una notizia che mi riempì di gioia mantenendomi in uno stato di 
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perpetua agitazione che durò fino al giorno della partenza, come se ormai i 
la mia vita cittadina fosse qualcosa di transitorio, ansioso di lasciarmi 
alle spalle quel mondo che mi sembrava ostile. Poiché non ero contente » 
di me stesso, mi pareva che quella fosse chiaramente l’occasione, faci- - 
litata dalla serenità della campagna, per riordinare le idee, per rie-- 
quilibrare le forze e per ricominciare, con maggiore serenità, una vita? 
tutta diversa. In questo mio proposito, di trovare l'equilibrio al quale + 
miravo e che continuamente mi sfuggiva, ero anche aiutato dalla idea ı 
di rivedere i nonni che da anni, per le vicende della guerra, non in- - 
contravo piú, ma dei quali m’era restata un’impressione vivissima, do- - 
yuta a vecchie fotografie e ad immagini che s’erano stampate nella mia ı 
memoria: la barba bianca del nonno, la dolcezza della nonna, le vi-- 
site che d’estate ci facevano al mare, e soprattutto quel senso di cal- - 
ma, di dignità e di saggezza che sapevano infondere attorno a loro. . 

La mia partenza somigliò, nello svolgersi dei sentimenti, ad una 
fuga da un mondo che mi opprimeva verso un altro in cui avrei po- 
tuto conquistarmi la felicità ed io mi rallegravo all’idea del mio pros- - 
simo riscatto, eccitato dall’avventura di un viaggio fatto da solo, in uni 
paese lontano. 


Il vagone era tutto vuoto. Viaggiavo osservando il paesaggio, fan- - 
tasticando d’essere grande, famoso, conosciuto in tutto il mondo e di! 
avere per questo, l’intera carrozza a mia disposizione. In quella dolce 
disposizione di spirito in cui ci si trova quando si osserva, soli e co- + 
modi, la campagna che corre via, cullati un pò dal movimento deli 
treno, avevo già dimenticato la città ed il passato. La mia fantasia 
correva rapida e libera nell’avvenire facile, sereno, carico d’onori e: 


j 
I 


> s . . . 
d'una esperienza profonda che mi rendeva sicuro, comprensivo. buono, . 
amato da tutti ed additato ai giovani come esempio da seguire. 


. 


i 


Il paesaggio cambiava, e dopo il Carso scarno e triste vennero i 
boschi della Jugoslavia, gli sterminati campi di granturco, le immense 
mandrie di buoi che pascolavano lentamente, le stazioni con i ritratti 
dei leaders, con le bandiere, con i soldati dalla stella rossa sul berretto. . 
Nelle prime ore del pomeriggio giugemmo alla frontiera tra la Jugo- - 
slavia e l’Ungheria. Il paesaggio era triste, paludoso, e scendendo nel- - 
la stazioncina di legno vidi che alla locomotiva c’erano attaccati due: 
soli, piccoli vagoni: provai improvvisamente la strana sensazione di | 
trovarmi al limite del mio mondo, in procinto di addentrarmi nel- - 
l’ignoto, in terre sconosciute e piatte, lontane, desolate. Ma poco dopo » 
il treno ripartì ed in un’ora raggiungemmo il Balaton, avvolto già dal- - 
le prime ombre, fresco, ricco di vegetazione e di vita, ed alla sua vista | 
pensai che tra poco sarei stato a Budapest ed avrei rivisto i nonni, così | 
buoni e ricchi d’esperienza, che avrei passato con loro un periodo bel: « 
lissimo ed interminabile, approfondendomi nel parlare col nonno men- : 
tre lui scolpiva la sue grandi statue. | 


« 
“ 
se 
y 
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-_ Invece giungemmo a Budapest a notte inoltrata. Tutto era buio e, 
intanto che il treno traballava passando sugli scambi, malgrado aguz- 
zassi gli occhi, non vedevo, con mio grande dispetto, che le sagome 
iscure delle case. La stazione, data l’ora, era tutta vuota, non c’erano 
nemmeno i facchini e, mentre ci avvicinavamo vidi, solitarie sulla ban- 
china, Puna accanto all’altra, le figure un po’ curve dei nonni. Stanco 
‚com’ero non riuscii a provare tutta quella commozione alla quale mi 
‘(ero preparato e trovai, mio malgrado, che erano assai invecchiati. 
¡Fui impressionato dalla pelle scura della nonna, dai suoi grandi oc- 
ichi cerchiati, e soprattutto dalle infinite e profonde rughe che ie sol- 
icavano il volto. 


Nonno ed io partimmo subito, su di una grossa motocicletta gui- 
data dal fornaio del paese per Bekas, un paesetto vicino alla città dove 
gli artisti budapestini erano soliti passare le loro vacanze. 

Percorrendo le strade mi guardavo attorno nella speranza di af- 
ferrare subito qualche segno che le cose erano cambiate, ma l’illumi- 
mazione era scarsa e vedevo appena le moli tenebrose dei casamenti e 
le insegne, grandi e per me inaspettate, che campeggiavane sui negozi 
dalle saracinesche chiuse. Presto fummo in campagna e seguivo l’ac- 
ciottolato della strada illuminata dal faro, il manubrio della moto e 
le mani del guidatore che tremavano per i contraccolpi. Stavo dietro, 
aggrappato al giaccone del fornaio, ero stanco e provavo una punta di 
tristezza, quasi nostalgia di casa quando, osservando il nonno seduto 
nel sidecar, coperto da un plaid, la sua barbetta bianca ed il basco 
che copriva la fronte alta e venata, vidi per un attimo, passando sotto 
un lampione, che guardava immobile dinanzi a sé mentre una lacrima 
gli scendeva per il viso. Allora sentii quella commozione che prima 
non avevo provato e mi venne da piangere, quasi per purificarmi, di 
dirgli qualcosa di buono e di comunicativo, ma finii per stare zitto 
girandomi dall’altra parte. Poco dopo lasciammo la strada maestra, 
piegammo per una via polverosa e scalcinata, passammo un ponticello 
e subito intravvidi le due file di basse case del paese, illuminate da 
alcune lampade, che così chiuse, buie, ostili, mi diedero distinta la 
sensazione dell’ora tarda in cui viaggiavamo. 


Quando, in fondo alla via, il motore si chetö, sentii improvviso e 
dolcissimo il respiro della campagna che ci circondava, il latrare di 
alcuni cani lontani, il canto dei grilli. La luna illuminava il viottolo 
erboso per cui salivamo, i grandi alberi che sembravano fantasmi nel- 
la notte, le casette che si intravvedevano al di lá di siepi e staccio- 
mate. Per quanto mi sforzassi la luna non mi permetteva di capire 
come fosse il luogo in cui ci trovavamo e dove avrei dovuto passare 
tanti mesi. Capii solo che ero su di una collina, vicine ne intuii altre 
e poi, chissa dove, pensai ci dovesse essere la pianura ed il grande 
fiume che scorreva lento. Giunti a casa vidi che aveva un unico piano, 
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le zanzariere alle finestre, i mobili rustici, aleune statue del nonno 
su di un asse, i barattoli di marmellata che la nonna aveva preparaict 
apposta per me. Poi non vidi altro, trovai il mio letto e caddi in u 
sonno profondo. | 

Mi svegliò al mattino un caldo raggio di sole che, penetrando pe 
le imposte semiaperte, mi batteva sulla spalla e subito udii il fruscio 
del vento nei grandi alberi, il canto delle cicale ed il cinguettare degl 
ucceli, i passi di qualcuno che risaliva il viottolo ed i rumori delli 
campagna: voci di contadini parevano disperdersi nell’aria e lontana: 
scoppiettava un motorino. Dopo un attimo di disorientamento mi res# 
improvvisamente conto di essere arrivato in Ungheria e m’invase le 
felicità al pensiero dei nonni, della campagna, della vita serena e quieta; 
che mi aspettava, degli alberi, delle cicale, del cielo e poi del fiume 
del grande fiume che tanto mi incuriosiva e che adesso, in piena lucet 
avrei subito visto. Corsi ad aprire la finestra. Fui abbagliato dalla lu 
ed un attimo dopo, osservando un pianoro erboso, ombreggiato da grand 
castani attraverso i quali penetrava una luce incerta e tremante, intuiii 
che la notte cambia e restringe le cose mentre la luce, il sole, le ri 
scaldano e le espandono. 

Restai lì, dietro alla zanzariera, ascoltando la pace raccolta de 
vita contadina, assaporando la gioia di mia nonna (l’udivo, nella stanz 
accanto, parlare sottovoce per non svegliarmi) a tutte le feste che 1 
avrei fatto. In pigiama, così come ero, corsi dilä a salutarla, poi usei 


fuori nel giardinetto, respirando l’aria pura del mattino, osservando 
praticello erboso che si stendeva dinanzi alla casa, i fiori gialli che si 
arrampicavano sulla staccionata, il pero dai frutti maturi alla cui ombre 
vi erano una rozza tavola contadina e quattro sedie, il cancelletto ches 
ci separava dall’esterno, ed ero così eccitato quando mi infilai nelle! 
Sa del nonno, che lui si spaventò temendo gli rompessi una sta+ 

. Lo baciai sulla fronte, come ricordavo di aver fatto quando ere’ 
en e poi, preso da una infantile tentazione, gli tirai la barbs 
bianca mentre lui mi lasciava fare sorridendo e, carezzandomi con la 


mano sporca di gesso, ripeteva commosso: « Come sei eresciuto, come 
sei cresciuto! ». | 


Quel mattino ero tutto preso da quel bisogno di moto e di azione 
che la campagna risveglia sempre in me al mio primo arrivo. E um 
gioioso desiderio di muoversi, di conoscere il paese, di vedere i campi.i 
di parlare con i contadini, di entrare in modo attivo nella vita della 
terra, definitivamente scordata la eittä. Ci si sente felici, sani, buoni, 
riechi dei migliori propositi di questo mondo. Com'è lontana la vita 
di città, si pensa, com’é artificiale e falsa, e com’è invece bella, natu- 
rale, pura questa vita contadina: gli uecelli sugli alberi, l’aria sana, 
il vento per i campi, il grido lontano di un contadino che incita le 
bestie, l’abbaiare di un cane, e quell’uccello rapace che alto, contro il 
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sole, con l’ali spiegate, quasi immobile spia la preda. Immagini, luce, 
suoni: tutto ci commuove facendoci provare un immenso desiderio di 
semplicità, un dolce amore per la natura e la convinzione che ci si 
debba purificare in essa, un nostalgico rimpianto dell’infanzia e la spe- 
ranza che si possa tornare indietro nel tempo, la ferma decisione di 
mettere su, prima o poi, casa in campagna, di lavorare la terra con 
le proprie mani, di accudire, come i contadini, alle bestie ed alle cose 
elementari. 

Mi vestii in fretta e presi a girare irrequieto per la nostra casetta, 
‚osservandone i pochi mobili rustici, ispezionando il giardino, spingen- 
domi sul cancello ad osservare la viottola ehe saliva dal paese, e poi 
portandomi fin sotto l’ombra dei castani, senza mai riuscire a vedere 
al dilà di qualche albero e di altre casette, chiuse da staccionate, con- 
tornate da alberi di frutta. 


Finalmente la nonna uscì: mi prese sottobraecio, insieme risalim- 
mo la collina. Io le parlavo raccontandole un pò di tutto, sentendomi 
sicuro di me, tanto ricco di buoni propositi, e provando un grande 
desiderio di sembrare calmo e posato ma anche un pò bambino, in 
modo che essa potesse provare con me quella gioia che provano le 
‘nonne nel coccolare i nipoti come una volta avevano coccolati i figli. 

Quando giungemmo allo scoperto, su di una radura, m’apparve quel- 
lo stupendo e grandioso paesaggio che prima avevo soltanto intuito 
al di là dei castani e delle staccionate. Sotto di noi digradava la col- 
lina, cosparsa di frutteti, di castani, d’orti e di rare casupole, ed essa 
si continuava in altre, tutte così dolci e verdi, felici e prospere, chiu- 
dendo in un ampio anfiteatro un’immensa pianura, gialla di granturco, 
chiazzata qua e là da orti verdi e da casette, percorsa da alcune strade 
‘bianche, diritte, ricca di vita operosa e tranquilla. Ai suoi margini 
scorreva, tra due rive verdeggianti di pioppi, di salici e di arbusti, 
il Danubio e sembrava davvero immenso così largo, ricco d’isolette 
verdi, solcato da vaporetti e da larghi zatteroni, scorrendo lento, si- 
nuoso, tra le rive piatte e basse, verso la città che si intravvedeva al- 
l'orizzonte, nella caligine dell’ora già calda. Da un’altra radura, posta 
un po’ più in alto, vidi il nostro paesetto, parte in piano, parte sulle 
prime pendici della collina, raccolto su due strade bianche disposte 
a croce e su di alcuni sentieri, formato da tante piccole casette ad un 
piano, contornate da un giardinetto e da qualche albero da frutta. Al- 
l'incrocio delle due strade polverose v'era la chiesa con un alto, esile 
campanile orientale, tutta bianca. 

Lenta, serena, raccolta cominciò la mia vita in campagna, ed io 
mi tenevo fedele a tutti i buoni propositi, raccolti ed ordinati in un 
quaderno nel quale, ogni sera, scrivevo il diario. M'interessavo dei pro- 
blemi contadini, al mattino m’alzavo presto e facevo della ginnastica, 
m’ingegnavo d’imparare l’ungherese con la nonna, un giorno sì ed 
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uno no andavo al campo che avevamo sulla collina per raccogliere : 
la frutta e, soprattutto, volevo essere semplice, saggio, e mi abban- - 
donavo con i nonni a quella vita di sentimenti e di affetti che ima 
‚cittä, in famiglia specialmente, non avevo voluto trovare, sentendomi i 
come purificato dalla vita sociale e falsa che avevo condotto per tutto i 
il tempo precedente. 


Passavo con i nonni la mia giornata, conteso tra il nonno e hi 
nonna, pronto al gioco, affettuoso ed in fondo civettuolo, di fuggir- - 
mene via ora con Puno ora con l’altra. Con la nonna scendevo ognii 
‘mattina al pozzo per attingervi l’acqua con dei grandi secchi che calavo » 
e tiravo su per mezzo di una fune. Spesso vi incontravamo delle con- - 
tadine che parlavano con la mia compagna, guardandomi di tanto ini 
‘tanto, ed io capivo che discorrevano di me, sentendomi fiero d essere : 
un nipote così buono e volenteroso. Poi andavo con lei in paese ai 
fare le compere, aiutandola a portare la sporta, e dal fornaio avevo 1 
‘sempre, per premio, un bel dolce fresco. Se con lei amavo fare ill 
‘bambino, mostrandomi semplice ed affettuoso, col nonno preferivo fare > 
la persona grande, trattandolo da uomo ad uomo, informandomi, con 1 
un certo compiacimento, della situazione politica, mostrandomi pieno + 
«di un maturato interesse per i risultati raggiunti e per i problemi da ı 
risolvere. Spesso andavamo insieme al Circolo, dove bevevo uno spritz ı 
fresco, parlando con i contadini, informandomi del raccolto, della coo-- 
perativa e dell’ammasso, proprio da persona posata ed ormai matura,. 
ma poi loro trangugiavano un bel bicchiere di frizzante vino bianco, . 
mi strizzavano l’occhio esclamando: «Bono, bono!» (erano stati inf 
Italia nella guerra del ’14) quindi si lisciavano i baffi, accendevano lar 
pipa e mi battevano infallibilmente a scacchi, facendomi perdere ognii 
sussiego e dandomi la sensazione d’essere molto giovane. 


M’ero ormai acclimatato, i rumori della campagna non mi colpi-- 
vano più, l’ungherese non mi sembrava più la lingua strana di unt 
paese sconosciuto, conoscevo la vita del villaggio e sapevo che al tra-- 
monto rientrano le mandrie, che le mucche tornano da sole nella stalla, . 
avanzando lentamente sull’uniche due strade del paese, fermandosi di 
tanto in tanto a brucare un ciuffo d’erba sull’orlo della via. La seraı 
cenavamo all’aperto, sotto il pero, illuminati da una grossa lampada i 
appesa ad un ramo. Chiacchieravamo allegramente, apprezzando i cibii 
prelibati della nonna, bevendo quel vinello gustoso che di tanto in tanto N 
scendevo a prendere nel fresco della cantina. Poi venivano dal paese glii 
amici, il circolo si allargava, tutti erano allegri ed a loro agio, sempre più 
spesso dovevo scendere da basso per rifornire la compagnia di vinello, , 
ed osservando i nonni che a tratti mi lanciavano delle occhiate in cui i 


leggevo tutta la gioia di avermi con loro, mi sentivo proprio un bravo i 
ragazzo. 


| 


Ma il tempo passa, cambiando lentamente tutti i piani di vita che: 
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ei proponiamo nei momenti di felieitä, di disperazione, ed anche in 
quelli della più piatta tranquillità. Cosi, quando dopo più di venti 
giorni il nonno mi disse, pensieroso, intento a rifinire la testa di una 
piccola statua: « Ti annoierai a passare tutto il giorno con noi — e, 
dopo un attimo di indugio — vedi, noialtri vecchi siamo avidi di gioia 
proprio come i bambini; per questo ti terremmo tutto il giorno con 
noi... ma adesso bisogna proprio che tu conosca qualcuno », io tacqui 
imbarazzato. Se ne era andato via il mio primitivo entusiasmo, i buoni 
propositi di vita sana ed attiva s'erano smorzati ed io provavo un senso 
di rilassatezza e di abbandono, una pigrizia fisica e mentale, un gran 
desiderio di far passare in un niente la giornata, magari all’ombra di 
un albero, ascoltando i grilli, gli uccelli ed i mille rumori del prato, 
‘osservando le ombre che risalgono la collina mentre il sole tramonta. 

Quella stessa sera, finita la cena, sentii cigolare il cancelletto ed 
una voce argentina, chiara di fanciulla chiedere permesso. Era Nora, 
la figlia di certi pittori amici del nonno, della quale subito mi in- 
mamorai. 
| Nora aveva un corpo slanciato, fine, due gambe lunghe, commo- 
venti, scoperte da quei pantaloncini corti che portava per via del caldo. 
Aveva i capelli biondi, il volto di un ovale perfetto che richiamava 
subito lo sguardo per quegli occhi celesti, miti e dolci, e per quelle 
labbra rosee e sempre umide. V’era in lei qualcosa che commuoveva ed 
ispirava una indicibile tenerezza: quella sua bellezza fresca, tra la donna 
e la fanciulla, quel suo cello esile e lungo, il petto delicato, piccolo, 
modellato dalla camicetta leggera. lo ero innamorate della sua bellezza, 
del suo sguardo pudico ed ingenuo, dei suoi movimenti armoniosi 2 
casti, ed ogni volta che osservavo il suo corpo mi sentive invaso da 
una indicibile tenerezza. Nel suo sorriso, nel prendermi la mano, nel 
raccogliersi i capelli alla nuca, nel suonare il flauto, nell’osservarmi 
di sottecchi quando credeva che non me ne accorgessi, nell'abbando- 
narsi sull'erba, stanca, dopo aver nuotato nel Danubio, nel provocarmi 
perché l’inseguissi sulle rive del fiume, vera sempre quella purezza 
che ogni volta mi inteneriva e me la faceva sentire delicata ed indi- 
fesa, e nello stesso tempo una sottile malizia ed una fanciullesca 
curiosita. 

Era cresciuta sempre in campagna e ne aveva ereditato una gran- 
de semplicita ed una strana timidezza, quasi si vergognasse d’essere cosi 
bella e pura. Era fatta di poche cose, il suo animo semplice non aveva 
ripostigli oscuri, maturavano in lei un orgoglio ed una volonta tutte 
femminili, amava in modo naturale e diretto la natura, tutto ciò che 
fosse bello, ed il suo giovane corpo era felice al contatto della campa- 
gna, dei boschi, dei prati, delle acque fredde del Danubio. 


Andavamo quasi tutti i giorni a passare la giornata al fiume, talora 
in un bagno pubblico, talora su di un prato ombreggiato da piante 
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secolari. Li le acque scorrevano lente, con un gorgoglio impercettibile 
sorvolate da uccelli in cerca di insetti, e davanti v’era una isoletta verde 
che spesso raggiungevamo a nuoto e dove ci fermavamo per riposarci,il 
n percorrendola poi in tutti i sensi, tanto era piccola, per scoprire sempre’ 
qualche angolo nuovo, sentendoci i padroni di una terra felice, isolata 
dal mondo. Fu sulla nostra isoletta che la baciai la prima volta ed era 
vamo stanchi, ancora col fiatone per la nuotata, elettrizzati da quelle; 
acque fredde, felici e liberi. Fu il primo bacio che diedi e, stringendo«4 
quel corpo fresco, delicato, mi sentii felice e commosso, quasi si scio- 
4 gliesse qualcosa dentro di me; continuammo a lungo finché non ci scor 

sero da un battello che passava, gridandoci delle parole che ci risve 
À gliarono dal nostro abbandono e noi allegri, ridenti, felici perché ades 
so ci sentivamo veramente uniti, ci gettammo nella corrente per rag- 


ia 


giungere la riva. 


à Talvolta, quando alla sera tornavamo al villaggio sulle nostre bi-i 
cielette, Nora era stanca ed allora io la tiravo, tenendola per la mano 
su su per la strada bianca, fino a raggiungere le mandrie che rien-* 
travano e lo sguardo curioso dei mandriani, e poi fino al ponticello 
e fino a casa sua. Tornavo a casa, cenavo in fretta e correvo subita 

be, a raggiungerla per andare assieme, tenendoci abbracciati appena fuo 

dal paese, fino ad un prato pieno di tulipani, dove ci sdraiavamo vii 
cini e parlavamo guardando il cielo e le stelle, baciandoci a lungew 


finché lei si scuoteva e dicendo che era tardi mi costringeva, ridendo 
ad alzarmi ed a tornare in paese. 


Nora suonava il flauto; un flauto di legno intagliato di quelli che 
usano i pastori per tenersi compagnia. Una volta facemmo una gita 


per la collina sopra casa nostra, sopra i nostri due poderetti da dove 
si vedeva aprirsi tutta la valle ed il fiume, per un pianoro che ignora 


È: vo e poi sù per una montagna, alta, coperta da un meraviglioso bo 
7 sco di platani e da grandi, impraticabili macchie che la rendevano qua“ 
14 si una foresta vergine. Salimmo a lungo. Ogni tanto ci riposavamo se- 
4 dendoci ed io feci, servendomi di un .coltello che portavo sempre co ] 


me, due bastoni con i quali aiutarci nella salita. Quando uscimmo dal- 

la boscaglia eravamo sulla vetta, una roccia nuda su cui si ergeva um 
hr tronco di cono in legno ed alla estremitä una campana. Poi veniva um 
precipizio e dal suo orlo vidi un paesaggio stupendo, che sembrava als 
difuori di ogni topografia e del tempo: una immensa foresta si sten+t 
deva per chilometri e chilometri, stretta da alte montagne, solcata da una! 
lunga strada, diritta e vuota, d'una terra rossa d’ocra. Restammo a lun 
go in silenzio, affascinati da tanta grandezza, da tutta quella pace. Poi ci 
scuotemmo, aprimmo il sacco, Nora si mise a suonare il flauto mentre: 
io, con la testa appoggiata al suo grembo, credevo quasi fosse un sogno. 


udendo quei suoni dolci perdersi nella foresta, fra il canto di qualche: 
uccello ed il fruscio del vento. | 
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Tornammo al tramonto e, giunti sul pianoro, si ebbe paura di al- 
cuni cani che ci abbaiavano da vicino ed io chiusi la ritirata armato 
del mio bastone. Il sole era calato quando giungemmo ai campi di frut- 
ta: su tutta la pianura e sul fiume erano già scese le prime ombre ed 
alla vista del nostro villaggio, in cui brillavano fioche le rare lampade 
della strada, ci sembrò di tornare da un paese misterioso. 

Quando non andavamo sulle rive del Danubio, si faceva il bagno 
nello stabilimento, assieme ai contadini ed agli operai che di tanto in 
tanto un vaporetto scaricava sul pontile, depo essersi annunciato con due 
colpi striduli di sirena. All’ingresso ci separavamo poiché dovevamo 
cambiarci in due settori diversi e, quando la ritrovavo alla piscina tra 
quella folla rozza, tra quei corpi rudi e sgraziati, riscoprivo sempre la 
sua bellezza, pura ed armoniosa. Ci gettavamo nell’acqua e poi corre- 
vamo su di un prato chiazzato di macchie d’ombra e di luce, dove io 
la guardavo sempre a lungo, con intenzione, finché lei si intimidiva, 
arrossendo, sfuggendo confusa il mio sguardo, pregandomi di smetter- 
la, per poi gettarmi le braccia attorno al collo e tirarmi giù assie- 
me a lei. 

Passavamo la nostra giornata tra quella folla vivace e popolare, 
ballando sul prato antistante al bar, mangiando la nostra colazione sul- 
le panchine che guardano il Danubio. Le piaceva molto il ping-pong 
e, per quanto non le riuscisse, si ostinava a giocare mostrandomi tutta 
la sua grazia e la sua vivacità, arrabbiandosi quando le sfuggiva la pal- 
la, felice quando riusciva a sostenere il gioco, corrucciata se l’aiutavo 
in modo troppo palese, tentando di raggiungere i tiri più difficili con 
delle mosse impreviste e disordinate ma immancabilmente graziose. 
Ogni volta che perdeva si fingeva offesa, tenendomi il broncio perché 
io, stando al gioco, per un pò facessi l’indifferente, e poi la prendessi 
per il mento, guardandola negli occhi per farla sorridere, dicendole 
qualcosa di spiritoso nel mio povero inglese. 

Passavamo così lunghe giornate sempre assieme, sentendoci felici 
e leggeri, al Danubio, al bagno, per i campi o facendo delle lunghe 
passeggiate in bicicletta. Infilavamo lo stradone, percorrendolo all’om- 
bra delle grandi piante che lo costeggiano, accompagnati dallo stridore 
delle cicale, facendoci di lato quando sentivamo sopraggiungere una mac- 
china, osservando i contadini al lavoro sui campi di granturco, le casette 
ed i girasole coltivati qua e là, altissimi sul gambo esile, con quella te- 
sta grossa, sproporzionata, allegra, così gialla picchiettata di nero. Passa- 
vamo per i piccoli, che in quelle ore di lavoro, stretti attorno al portic- 
ciuolo posto sulle rive del fiume, sembravano abbandonati. 

L’amavo sempre di più per la sua semplicità, per la sua bellezza, 
per quel carattere in cui la donna si confondeva con la fanciulla, dolce 
ed affettuoso, allegro e ricco di curiosità, con delle inaspettate, genuine 
dimostrazioni di femminile volontà ed orgoglio. Una sera, mi ricordo, 
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eravamo tutti al eircolo, nel cortile illuminato da una lampada ad a 
tilene, intenti ad osservare i contadini e gli artisti che si erano sfid: 
| ti ad una grande partita a birilli. Il nonno mi tirò da parte confidan= 
a domi, mentre i suoi occhietti semplici mi osservavano con imbarazze.c 
che i genitori di Nora si preoccupavano della nostra relazione, soprat: 
tutto per il lungo tempo che passavamo soli. Non diedi peso alla co 
ES sa e, incautamente, la raccontai di li a poco a Nora, stupendomi as- 
y sai nel vederle sul volto una fugace ma intensa espressione di doi 
lore. Confuso non dissi altro e restammo accanto in silenzio ad osser 
vare i giocatori, ma quando mi girai per prenderla sottobraccio ed an« 
darcene al nostro prato di tulipani, era sparita. Preoccupato corsi fuo~ 

La strada era vuota, silenziosa, bianca di polvere. A terra si pro- 
filavano le ombre dei grandi alberi, illuminati dalla luna. Raggiunsi 
casa sua ma era buia ed il cancello chiuso. Finalmente, tornando vera 
E so il circolo, la scovai che piangeva silenziosamente, appoggiata ad uri 
‘3 albero, scossa dai singhiozzi. Stupito, addolorato, chiedendomi che cot 
pi sa potesse essere successo, la presi tra le braccia, tentando di calma 
fi la, e lei mi si afferrò al collo disperata, piangendo apertamente come 
una bambina, mentre tra i singhiozzi mormorava che i genitori eran 
cattivi, perfidi. Non volle mai dirmi la causa del suo dolore, ma intui | 
a che la preoccupazione dei genitori l’aveva offesa, quasi una mancanz# 
“i di fiducia, colpendola in quel suo orgoglio delicato ma vivo. | 


i 


$ Mi amava molto, di un amore docile e sottomesso, timido, compren: 
y sivo, e ci siamo conosciuti poco perché i nostri discorsi erano fatti di 
scheletriche frasi inglesi, spesso travisate, destinate non tanto ad espri* 
À mere un pensiero completo, quanto piuttosto a partecipare una sensas 
SA zione, il più delle volte per mezzo di una immagine, per riscaldare ‘| 
nostri rapporti fatti di sensibilità e di intuizione. 


18 Tutto preso da questo inaspettato, felice amore, mi pareva di volez 
qu anche più bene ai nonni, ma vedevo che nella mia gioia li privave: 
della mia compagnia, non andando più al pozzo ed al mercato con 


nonna, sfuggendo il nonno quando mi proponeva una partita a scacchi! 


scappamdomene subito dopo cena quando cominciavano ad arrivare | 
primi amiei. Cosi, poiché alla sera la mia vita si svolgeva per lo piü ini 
casa di Nora, dove c'era la radio, o al circolo, ai birilli ed al cinema 
mi accorsi che anche i nonni avevano trasportato il loro centro di Ra 
vità in paese: visitavano i genitori di Nora, talvolta facevano una cas 
patina al cinema, spesso, tenendosi sottobraccio, venivano al circolo : 
bersi uno spritz ed a godersi una partita ai birilli. 


Le Passò un mese senza che nemmeno me ne accorgessi, pieno di imr 
à magini semplici ed intense, ricco di una vita felice, ma poi il mid 

amore si trasformö impercettibilmente in abitudine, non era più ad 
cosa di continuamente nuovo e diverso, quasi che non potendo partes 
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cipare alla vita intellettuale di Nora avessi gia assaporato fino in fon- 
do il mondo fisico ed intuitivo che essa poteva offrirmi. 

Spesso mi chiedo, stupito, come si sia estinto, cosi improvvisamen- 
te come era cominciato, quel tenero legame che mi aveya unite a Nora. 
Forse questo & il destino di tutti gli idillii, restare lontani, irripetibili.. 
oggetto di un impossibile rimpianto. 

Non sò come la abbandonai poiché tutto avvenne in modo così 
graduale e lieve da non lasciare traccia in dei fatti concreti. Rinuncio 
a cercare le cause profonde di questo distacco ma non posso fare a 
meno di riandare, con un doloroso senso di vergogna, ai suoi sintomi. 
Quella Nora che una volta adoravo senza pretesti, per quella sua com- 
movente grazia femminile, per la sua gioiosa spontaneitä, per la sua 
naturale riservatezza, diventava adesso, ai miei occhi, un piccolo ana- 
troccolo sgraziato. I suoi slanci mi parevano infantili, la sua sponta- 
neita inutile quando non era falsa, la sua. semplicità mi irritava. Se: 
suonava il flauto lo faceva per affettazione ed esibizionismo, dinan- 
zi ai suoi docili abbandoni mi traevo indietro quasi disgustato da tan- 
ta femminilità, provavo un rancore sordo, cattivo quando, dopo un mio: 
scatto violento, mi guardava silenziosa con quei dolci occhi addolorati.. 
Mi stancai della sua semplicità, della sua dedizione, del suo candore. 
La prendevo in giro per la sua innocenza. Assunsi l’atteggiamento de} 
padrone, del signore verso la schiava fedele, con la sua assoluta man- 
canza di rispetto umano, con l’agghiacciante egoismo della adolescenza. 
Non mi curavo di celarle che il mio amore veniva meno, abbandonan- 
domi senza ritegno alle reazioni più spontanée: mi irritavo senza ra- 
gione, interrompevo spazientito i suoi discorsi, mi facevo beffe di tutto 
quanto ella amasse, spesso mi ostinavo in un mutismo di cui Nora, sem- 
pre timorosa di offendermi, non comprendeva le cause e la faceva sof- 
frire. Quando la sua afflizione era al colmo, mi guardava con certi 
occhi tristi ed umili che sempre mi commuovevano. Ma solo per un 
attimo. 

Cambiava Nora e si trasformava tutto ciò che la circondava ed era 
ragione della vita pura e semplice, tutto quel mondo di seniimenti e 
di affetti cui mi ero abbandonato al mio primo arrivo in campagna. 
La vita di paese, così calma e tranquilla, così semplice, modesta e sen- 
za imprevisti mi divenne estranea, tanto che finii per tollerarla come: 
qualcosa di imposto dalle circostanze. Non amavo più i vecchi amici 
del circolo, i campi, il sole, la vita raccolta e fattiva della terra, tro- 
vando tutto ciò sentimentale, arretrato. Era mio destino avvicinarmi e 
poi fuggire da quell’equilibrio cui miravo e di cui sentivo la necessità,. 
quasi fossi ansioso di impegnare comunque le cieche energie che mf 
sentivo in corpo. Rimpiansi la citta, la vita sociale, desiderai quanto ave- 
vo fuggito e mi aveva fatto soffrire. Volli evadere dal paese. Spesso 
me ne andavo a Budapest, tutto solo, sui trenini carichi di operai e di 
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contadini vestiti a festa, passando per le stazioncine allegre che cosi 
giano il Danubio, gettandomi poi nelle grandi arterie alberate, nel taf! 
fico intenso delle vie principali, alla ricerca irrequieta di qualche av-1 
ventura. Con la mia aria d’adolescente ed una ignobile peluria al 
sto della barba, giravo eccitato per quelle strade sconosciute, sballottatow 
dalla folla, stordito da una lingua incomprensibile, lanciando sguardili 
assassini ad ogni ragazza o donna che passasse. Come mi pulsava El 
sangue in quelle affannose scorazzate, perennemente eccitato, timido 
aggressivo, col cuore arido ed un sempre maggiore senso di vuoto e d 


umiliazione! 
Adesso non mi incontravo più con Nora ma la intravvedevo spessoi 
nel suo giardinetto verde, al dila di una bassa staccionata, intenta a qual- 
_ che lavoro domestico. La sua casa infatti era sulla strada che più spesso 
percorrevo, ed ogni volta che vi passavo davanti non potevo trattener 
mi dal lanciarvi un’oechiata curiosa, scorgendo sovente il corpo grazio 
so del mio vecchio amore e, se anche essa mi vedeva, se ne fuggivai 
via tutta turbata. L’avevo abbandonata senza nemmeno una spiegazio 
lasciando che il suo animo semplice venisse angosciato dagli in- 
terrogativi più dolorosi e disparati e lei, docile come era, si era sotto@ 
messa alla mia volontà senza più tentare di rivedermi. 
Con i nonni mascheravo malamente la noia e l’irrequietezza che) 
mi affliggevano, e quando un giorno la nonna mi chiese come mai nom! 
vedessi più Nora, le risposi, con deliberato cinismo, che le ragazze van 
no prese e lasciate. i 
Poi conobbi, nel paese più vicino, un gruppo di ragazzi e di raga? 
ze di Budapest. Passavo con loro la mia giornata. Spesso la notte, tor= 
nandomene a Bekas dopo aver ballato, percorrendo una di quelle stra+ 


della campagna illuminata dalla fredda luce della luna, mi ritrovavol 
con l’immagine dolce di Nora, provando una grande tristezza, un ini 
confessato rimpianto. Mi avvicinavo da lontano alle sparse luci del 
villaggio addormentato, quasi ostile come la prima notte in cui vi giun: 
si, ma ora familiare in ogni suo angolo e, passando dinanzi alla ca 
sa di lei gettavo una nostalgica occhiata alle finestre sbarrate ed al 
giardinetto immerso nella penombra. 

Il tempo corse via veloce e presto fummo in settembre. La notte 
precedente alla mia partenza osservai, da dietro alla zanzariera, la lu 
ce lunare che filtrava aitraverso i castani illuminando il prato, e tut: 
to quel silenzio, il canto ormai quieto dei grilli, ’abbaiare intermittente di 
un cane, la sirena lontana di qualche vaporetto, acuivano la mia tristezza 

Il giorno successivo, fatte le valigie, me ne stavo in giardino in ati 
tesa del fornaio, quando la nonna mi disse che Nora era al pozzo e voi 
leva salutarmi. Ne fui veramente sconvolto. Avrei voluto pregarla di 
inventare qualche scusa ma un residuo di orgoglio mi spinse ad andarefi 
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Era una giornata calda, afosa, nei vigneti si vendemmiava e nei campi, 
giü in pianura, era stato tagliato il granturco che giaceva in dei gran- 
‘di covoni. Nora stava appoggiata al pozzo e mi tese la mano guardan- 
domi negli occhi con uno sguardo affettuoso, maturo, da donna, come se 
un grande dolore l’avesse resa sicura e padrona di sé éd io, osservan- 
dola in silenzio, sentii improvvisamente quanto fosse forte, sola, quan- 
to avesse sofferto e come il suo carattere si fosse rivelato dignitoso. Fui 
invaso da un senso di dolorosa, irrimediabile disfatta, mi sentii vigliac- 
debole come un bambino e, non riuscendo piú a sostenere il suo 
sguardo, strappai la mia mano dalla sua, risalendo in fretta il viottolo, 
senza essere riuscito a dirle una sola parola. 
Tornai a sedermi nel giardinetto: cantavano sulla collina vendem- 
miando, la nonna parlava in casa e la sua voce mi giungeva un pò attu- 
tita, su di un albero vicino un pettirosso lanciava a tratti il suo richia- 
mo che si perdeva nell’aria ferma, pesante come se un temporale fos- 
se imminente, ed io me ne restai li inerte, avvertendo che qualcosa 
‘si rompeva dentro di me, finché udii spengersi il motore della motoci- 
cletta, al dila dei giardinetti e delle staccionate, in fondo alla viottola, 
poi i passi affrettati del fornaio che veniva a prendermi, e quando volli 
«correre da Nora a chiederle perdono, guardando gli alberi che portavano 
i primi tristi colori autunnali, il sole che non bruciava più come una 
volta, l’aria così stanca ed afosa, sentii che non era più il tempo di 
tornare indietro e che tutto era finito. 
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Mai la luce del mondo ? stata tanto 
bianca come in questo giorno 
d'inverno. Le campane 


pur ora in questo tenero acclamare parevano non Pombra | 


delle sacrestie ma il suono 

stesso della maturita del mondo, il gesto 

che rompera il suggello delle messi al giorno 
pieno dell estate. I ragazzi 

col sangue in questo rombo odo parlare 

sulla strada come se una nuova 

stagion battesse chiara nei pensieri o il cielo 
monumentale come albero mostrasse | 

i frutti. Vieni a casa 3 

dico piano al mio Dio guardando in petto 
me stesso e in questa luce 

frequentaci, come sale al profondo 

cielo degli uomini un volo altissimo 

di gru confuse con le nuvole o il rombo puro 
del tuono annuncia un movimento 

del cielo e della luce, che saprà venire in pioggia 
sulla terra. Visitaci, come risale dall’oriente 
il sole o ritorna sulla donna 

lo sposo, e questi uomini (ch’io, 
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sono) illumina e nutrisci tu con la luce 

del grano e governa con l’amore 

ch'è semenza e soffio dei venti. Ti cerco dove 

î popoli si pongono in antiche 

e soprattutto nuove posizioni 

di giustizia come il vegetale 

‚si accomoda alla luce per mostrare 

la propria faccia e alla foresta 

far posto. Ti cerco nella pace 

dei pastori col loro gregge ma soprattutto in fondo 
alle assise degli uomini che fanno 

regole per i propri simili. La legge 

matura, se vuoi, nel vulcano di sapienza 

del tuo azzurro ove ti vedono segreto 

i fanciulli ma tempera nel muto 

equilibrio d’ogni giorno i legami che nascono 

agli acuti profili delle ore tra uomo e uomo e insegna 
con la fiamma del sole che si spande identica 

in tutti i meandri del cielo come l’uomo 

è uguale al proprio simile e quei bracieri 
gelosi che in sé trattengono cupide fiamme, mentono 
il tuo nome. Non amare i nuovi 
traditori della tua prima patria 

originaria ch'e il corpo dell’uomo, il tuo Cristo, se dicono 
che il suo avvento è dei cieli e in questa magra 
meraviglia del mondo non ti ospitano, profondo 
come se Tu abitassi per noi e nelle intime 
camere della terra nostro amico dei giorni migliori. 
E non mi tolgo agli umili 
dialoghi della sera quando intorno 
alla cena del giorno diventato 
pane gli uomini si dicono 

le parole più calme se ti parlo 

così: « Dio mio fratello e padre 

meraviglia dei credenti ma del tutto 

domestico come alla grande solitudine 

amorosa degli sposi il lor tetto, od il mare 
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più intimi, parola detta al caldo 
dell'orecchio e più lenta di quante mai parole 
han detto gli uomini, mio infinito 
‘amico sempre eguale e pur così 
13 nuovo, Dio di fedeltà, d’origine 
_ non tradita, Dio di costanza 
dolorosa e di memoria, Dio di passione 


il Crocifisso indovinano nelle 

braccia aperte del suo silenzio, Dio della cenere 
e del ritrovamento e dunque Dio del focolare 

e del fuoco, Amico degli amori e anche 

Primo amante, sorveglia, ravvedi, 

tempera, correggi, 

custodisci, spaventa, rasserena 


illumina metti spegni abbandona 


| governa traduci dimetti 


assalisci trasporta tramuta ». 


BRIANNA CARAFA 


LA PORTA DI CARTA 


Spesso bussava alla porta per chiedere l’elemosina e rac- 


contava le sue pietose vicende con una voce fioca e monotona 
_ da giaculatoria. Ora lamentava la ferocia con cui la padrona 


esigeva l’affitto del misero sotioscala dov’era alloggiato, ora 


_ sospirava con le lacrime agli occhi sulla propria desolata ve- 


dovanza, ora tributava commossi elogi all’abnegazione della 
moglie. Ogni volta, a suo dire, lo affliggevano mali diversi: 
l’artrite, la gotta, i calcoli biliari, l'infiammazione della pleu- 
ra. O gli occorrevano vari incidenti. Cadeva sulla brina gelata 
o sulle bucce di frutta, veniva investito da automobili, bici- 
clette, cavalli imbizzarriti. Perplessi e intimiditi dal solo dub- 
bio di queste sciagure (chi poteva infatti negarle?) i suoi be- 
nefattori gli versavano una piccola somma, dapprima indeter- 
minata e saltuaria, poi fissa, ogni primo giorno del mese. 
Giacché egli, nella sua apparenza dimessa, celava il dono non 
comune dell’organizzazione e di una volontà duttile, sorda, 
penetrante. Sapeva suscitare insofferenze e rimorsi tali nei 
suoi riguardi, che ciascuno risolveva di accontentarlo per ta- 
citare il subbuglio della propria coscienza. 

Portava un abito nero, logoro e dignitoso. I capelli, neri 
anch’essi, impomatati, che formavano una calotta lucida sulla 
sua testa, e gli occhi neri, sporgenti dalle orbite gli confe- 
rivano un aspetto luttuoso, severo, indagatore. Aveva suddivi- 
so la città in quartieri e, a turno, compiva in ogni quartiere 
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il suo giro inesorabile. A grassi ed anziani signori ricordava 
d’esser stato loro compagno d’armi a vent’anni, alle vedove di 
aver combattuto a fianco dei loro mariti, ai giovani d’aver 
protetto i loro defunti padri dal tiro dell’artiglieria nemica. E 
poiché le sue storie, anche se false, erano difficilmente con- 
futabili, accadeva che la gente esaltata da un vago sentimen- 
to di pietá familiare o da simpatie per il passato gli facesse 
l’elemosina, forse anche meditando generosamente sulla fa: 
tale disparita dei destini umani. 

Il mese successivo egli tornava a bussare alle medesime 
porte con il suo bagaglio di lamentele. Se però qualcuno ris 
fiutava di proseguire nell’opera di beneficenza intrapresa, ac- 
cadeva qualcosa d’imprevedibile per le sue conseguenze sia 
pratiche che psicologiche, sebbene si trattasse, in fondo, di 
un espediente assai semplice. Egli, cioè, restava dietro la porta. 

Dovetti udire anch’io la sua respirazione leggermente af. 
fannosa oltre il battente chiuso, il fruscio di quando mutava 
posizione, i suoi profondi sospiri che penetravano sotto l’uscio 
come folate di vento, gravi d’accusa e di ostinazione, tutti i se- 
gni insomma d’una presenza vigile, accanita, passiva. Se usci- 
vo mi fissava muto scostandosi con deferenza al mio passaggio. 
Ma sapevo che tornando lo avrei trovato ancora là, sul piane 
rottolo. Inutilmente mi rifugiavo nelle stanze interne o pro- 
lungavo la mia permanenza fuori di casa. M’assaliva una len- 
ta, crescente inquietitudine per quell’agguato teso come un 
filo invisibile a tutti i miei movimenti, quella remora silen- 
ziosa ad ogni legittima spensieratezza. Nel mio pasto, nel mio 
sonno, nel mio lavoro, nei miei pensieri, pareva che egli, dal 
suo posto d’osservazione, gettasse continue e sottili frecce av- 
velenate. Sì, la sua potenza era inestimabile e a volte mi do- 
mandai se lo sapesse o se almeno, per un particolare fiuto da 
segugio d’anime, non riconoscesse perfettamente in ognuno la 
disposizione a sentirsi colpevole. O se infine non accusasse ad- 
dirittura le sue vittime con quella tacita sicurezza d’una qual- 
siasi colpa che, in genere, estorce la confessione. 


Poiché nel fargli l’elemosina si aveva la sensazione di ce- 
dere ad un oscuro ricatto, darsi per vinti, pagare. Pagare, ap- 
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| punto, per tutto ciò che veniva disturbato dalla sua presenza: 

Ä il pasto, il sonno, la libertä dei pensieri. 

| Ciascuno pagava secondo le proprie possibilita, ma anche 

| secondo la propria irritazione, le debolezze, i rimorsi. E ad 

ogni modo, per eludere nuovi problemi, preferiva quasi sem-_ 
| pre versare una somma a data fissa, debitamente contrattata 

| con l’interessato. Resistergli era da eroi, da puri, da innocenti, 

non prestar fede alle sue storie, alle sue malattie, alla pena 

per la moglie ora morta, ora risuscitata, alle scadenze dell’affit- 

to. (E poi, come districare quel groviglio di menzogne e verità, 


come non credere, per esempio, alla necessità del suo sostenta- 


mento quotidiano?). Pertanto resistergli poteva anche essere un 
è segno di inaudita crudeltà, d'irresponsabilita e d’ingratitudine 
| per una sorte migliore della sua. 

Una volta, non so più sotto quale impulso di ribellione, 
(il pretesto di non potersi privare di quel danaro veniva re- 


spinto da lui con così evidente, sottinteso disprezzo, da appari- 
re alla fine difficilmente plausibile anche alla propria co- 
scienza) mi ostinai a negargli l’obolo preteso, nella fiducia che 
se ne andasse per sempre. Ma dovetti amaramente ricono- 
scere l’indissolubilità del vincolo che ormai ci univa. Egli, in- 
fatti, rimase per due interi giorni dietro la mia porta. Scom- 
parve solo durante le ore della notte, procnrandomi un’effi- 
mera speranza di liberazione, e per un brevissimo periodo, 
forse sufficiente ad un pasto affrettato, dopo mezzogiorno. 

Io non osai muovermi di casa. Chiunque entrasse, doman- 
dava sorpreso e infastidito chi fosse mai quell’ambiguo per- 
sonaggio fermo sul pianerottolo. Mi consigliarono persino di 
chiamare la polizia o di affidare ad altri il compito di cac- 
ciarlo con la forza. Ma per quale ragione? pensavo. Non 
era un assassino, non un ladro, non violava il domicilio, non 
faceva schiamazzo. Immaginavo l’assurdità della mia denun- 
cia: « No, egli non fa nulla. Non minaccia nulla. No, è di- 
sarmato. Non parla. Non bussa. Come? sì, respira. È proprio 
questo che mi riesce insopportabile ». Sentivo con raccapric- 


cio parole simili, malvagie e ingiustificabili di fronte a qual- 
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siasi tribunale umano o divino. Non avrei mai potuto pro- 
nunciarle. ; 

Eppure lo odiai e gli augurai di morire. Spiai col fiato 
sospeso ogni suo movimento, vidi davanti a me la sua lunga e 
magra figura rinchiusa nell’abito nero, i suoi neri occhi spor- 
genti come gli oculari di un binocolo in cui risulti ingrandi- 
to e vicinissimo, la sua bocca appena aperta in un mormorio 
di disgrazie, la sua fissita da bersaglio a un passo da me, come 
dietro un paravento di carta. Poi mi pentii di avergli augurato 
la morte, di aver sacrificato, sia pure nel pensiero, una vita 
umana alla mia tranquillita. E, dopo tutto, quale tranquillita, 
se bastava quella presenza a corromperla? Immaginai la sua 
esistenza così grama e metodica dietro le porte, la tenacia, la 
disperazione, lo scherno che occorrevano per quel mestiere. 
Di certo usciva all’alba ogni mattina dopo aver studiato un 
itinerario, dopo essersi lisciato con cura i capelli, rassettato 
il vestito e fatta la barba, ben sapendo di provocare, a quel 
modo, un possibile paragone con se stesso nei suoi benefat- 
tori e, di conseguenza, una loro prodigalità vagamente ripa- 
ratoria. Cosicché compiva il solito pellegrinaggio torturandoli 
senza alcuna pietà con la sua illimitata mortificazione. Ma 
tale era l’ascendente che esercitava su loro, che molti attri- 
buivano un potere di malaugurio alla sua persona. Ragione 
di più, naturalmente, per soddisfarne le richieste, spesso ad- 
dirittura esose. Ma che altro poteva egli fare se non servirsi, 
come i gobbi e i nani di un circo, dei suoi stessi difetti, della 
propria e altrui crudeltà per sopravvivere? La sera tornava 
nel suo squallido sottoscala o, anche se altrove, in un posto 
non meno squallido, forse con la moglie, o solo, e contava 
il gruzzolo racimolato. Tanto per l’affitto, tanto per risuolare 
le scarpe, tanto per mangiare, tanto per le medicine. E poi, 
da capo. 


Con me e con qualche altro perdette del tempo, è vero, 
ma sì assicurò un sussidio continuato. Io infatti finii per ce- 
dere la sera del secondo giorno, con il sollievo cui inducono 
a volte i compromessi. Ed egli mi usò la cortesia di ringra- 
ziarmi allo stesso modo che se l’avessi accontentato subito, 
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lodando la mia bontà d’animo e la mia generosità. L’este- 7 
nuato sorriso con cui mentimmo, allora, sul pianerottolo, A 


consolido il nostro rapporto fino a pochi mesi or sono. 


| Poi, un giorno, mi telefonò la moglie annunciandomi 

la sua morte. Piangendo debolmente raccontò come egli 
avesse manifestato l’intenzione di porgermi gli auguri, poi- k 
ché si avvicinava il Natale, e come, dopo aver bevuto una 
gassosa, fosse spirato in pace, con l’elenco dei suoi benefat- 
tori e i loro relativi indirizzi sotto il cuscino. Cosicché lei, 
grazie all’anima santa di suo marito, sapeva ora a chi rivol- 
gersi. Dal momento che insisteva molto con quegli auguri 
ch’egli avrebbe dovuto lasciarmi (e, certo, anche a tutti gli ; 
altri) come un’ultima volontà, le promisi un piccolo aiuto 4 
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finanziario. Mi disse inoltre che alloggiava in una grotta, 
alla periferia della città, la quale notizia contrastava con la 
versione del sottoscala data un tempo da lui. Ma ciö non 
impedi che io le offrissi, per il futuro, la somma mensile giä 
pattuita con il marito. Compresi, dalla fretta con cui espresse 
la sua gratitudine per chiudere a quel punto il colloquio, 
che aveva ricevuto la stessa assicurazione da molti e altre ne 
attendeva. 


Ripensai spesso alla vita e alla morte di quell’uomo. 
C’era, in entrambe, come un calcolo silenziose, un conto che 
misteriosamente tornava, una meticolosa previdenza, una pre- 
veggenza infallibile. La sua opera proseguiva oltre di lui, nei 
legami fermamente annodati, nei rampini gettati sul cuore 
tenero dei grandi e piccoli peccatori, nella sua mirabile, tra- 
cotante impresa di convogliare su di sé sia la colpa che l’espia- 
zione dei prescelti. Aveva certamente bevuto la gassosa con 
la coscienza sgombra, aveva lasciato indirizzi e auguri. Ma 


era poi veramente morto? 


lo non seppi mai liberarmi del tutto da una singolare 
immagine della sua morte. Lo vedevo com'era sempre, scuro, 
le mani in tasca, la schiena un poco curva e la cuffia im- 
pomatata dei capelli, le labbra in movimento per narrare una 
delle sue solite storie (ma erano un puro pretesto verbale, 
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come per chi biascica il rosario o canticchia nell’ingannare 
l’attesa), lo vedevo avvicinarsi a una porta e, senza bussare 

fare alcun gesto, attraversarla come fosse stata di carta 
Poi, naturalmente, proseguire sotto le medesime spoglie. | 


| 


IL SORDO 


4: 
« Le sue orecchie non odono e il suo 


spirito è pericolosamente raccolto ». . 
| 


di. 
Sebbene il nostro amico sia sordo, fisiologicamente sor- 
do, nei timpani, ci molestano continui e quasi aggressivi dub- 
bi circa la sua sordità. Voglio dire che, presto o tardi, tutti! 
sospettiamo che finga d’esser malato per un qualche miste- 
rioso tornaconto e che, insomma, non ci voglia udire. Proba- : 
bilmente cid dipende dal fatto che, non tanto per caso, quan- 
to per una fortunata serie di coincidenze, egli solleva a vol- 
te il capo nel preciso momento in cui lo si nomina. Per lo pit 
lo tiene invece chinato, leggermente proteso in avanti, come : 
chi sia assorto nel guardare qualcosa di minuscolo e d’insoli- 
to. Di rado avviene che i suoi occhi appaiano sperduti, ché an». 
zi vi si legge una pacata, ironica curiosità, appena velata di 
pudore, e comunque un’attenzione un poco fredda ma non | 
priva di gentilezza. % 
Ora, è anche questo suo contegno, nient’affatto da esclu- - 
so, a lasciare perplessi e a dare quasi il senso di essere sor-. 
vegliati, benché il nostro amico se ne serva in modo assoluta». 
mente discreto e naturale. In realtà, poco o nulla vi sarebbe | 
da almanaccare se non fosse sordo. O meglio, se noi non sa-- 
pessimo che lo è. E se infine non lo sapessimo continuamen- 
te e, guardandolo, potessimo cancellare per un attimo questa 
nostra nozione. Il fatto è che una simile infermità è così dif- 
ficilmente immaginabile, da suscitare, al riguardo, ogni spe- 
cie di disagi. Se poi chi ne è affetto vi si rassegna incondizio- 
natamente, tanto da aderirvi con tutta la sua persona, sarà 
quasi fatale provare dinnanzi a lui un oscuro sentimento di 
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dispetto per non essere ascoltati o un moto d’invidia per la 
supposta immunità che il male gli procura. 


Ma, soprattutto, non ci si può sottrarre alla paura di tro- 
varsi davanti a una potenza incalcolabile. Il dubbio sulla sor- 
dità del nostro amico altro non rappresenta che la nostra più 
profonda speranza di negare magicamente i suoi poteri. Natu- 
ralmente bisogna considerare che si tratta di una malattia po- 
co evidente, a differenza della cecità o di una mutilazione, e 
perciò adatta a favorire l’equivoco. Non solo, ma a ben riflet- 
tere, il sordo si trova nei suoi rapporti sociali in una condi- 
zione particolarissima. Mentre infatti, ogni altra infermità 
consente di dare e ricevere parole, ossia di stabilire un equo 
scambio dei nostri mezzi di comunicazione tra le parti, (ad 
eccezione del muto che potendo solo ricevere rientra tuttavia 
nello stato di dipendenza dei malati) il sordo non riceve e 
non accoglie nulla. Ma può dare a suo piacimento. 


Conviene precisare che appunto.questa è la condizione 
dei potenti? Felice o disgraziata che sia, essa suscita pur sem- 
pre l’immagine di un sovrano che attraversi con un impassi- 
bile sorriso le grida del suo popolo. E delle suppliche, delle 
imprecazioni, degli incensamenti, non gli giunge alle orecchie 
che un vago, indifferente ronzio d’api. 

Ebbene, la sovranità del nostro amico ci sgementa e ci 
riesce tanto più insopportabile, in quanto che è involontaria. 
Se infatti non lo fosse, rimarrebbe sempre la possibilità di vin- 
cerla, di piegarla, di spezzarla con un atto di violenza. Ma in- 
vece essa è profonda e involontaria, naturale come le pulsa- 
zioni del cuore o il respiro. E perciò, appunto, incalcolabile. 
Di qui proviene l’accusa di finzione, come nostra estrema di- 
fesa, come tentativo di rendere l’amico responsabile della sua 
sovranità, onde poterci ribellare, o conquistarla anche noi. Ma 
tutto è inutile: i nostri deboli pugni battono contro l’aria, la 
nostra voce ci torna di rimbalzo come in un anfiteatro deser- 
to. Il nostro amico è qui, davanti a noi, indisturbato, attento, 
disinvolto, sordo. 

Nello stesso tempo, lontano, egli galleggia nel suo salva- 
gente di silenzio al centro di un oscuro, denso lago appena 
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mosso, dove le sue braccia e le sue gambe dondolano senza al. 
cun rumore e sul suo capo scivolano come uccelli taciturni di 
pensieri. Là si svolge la sua vita fitta di ombre e di bagliori, . 
negli occhi: che hanno ormai imparato a frugare dapertutto 
e a distinguere le forme che gli spuntano intorno. Là, cosìì 
simile alla nostra vita, ma senza toccarla, parallela. 


Eppure, se gli pervengono i messaggi della vista, acco- 
gliendoli, stabilisce anche lui i suoi incontri. Ma così impre- 
vedibili, così sconcertanti, da conferirgli ancora una volta e: 
suo malgrado un altissimo potere. Si tratta di questo: poi-- 
ché il vedere è necessariamente diverso dall’udire e diverso) 
quindi il tempo utile alla percezione, e il modo con cui questa 1 
ha luogo, e poiché il silenzio modifica in parte le stesse for-« 
me sottraendo loro la voce, avviene che la realtà dell’amico ı 
non collimi mai perfettamente con la nostra, pur essendole : 
molto vicina. C’è, insomma, come un piccolo sfalsamento di 
piani fra noi, una sorta di dissonanza, una divergenza abba- 
stanza lieve per non dividerci definitivamente, ma abbastan- 
za evidente per turbarci. Non è facile spiegare questo pune « 
to, con i ritardi o le anticipazioni dei suoi interventi e illu- 
minare l’assurdo confine cui l’amico si affaccia così improv-- 
viso e ignaro da ispirarci una paura pressoché uguale a quel-- 
la che ci fa sussultare quando siamo sorpresi nell’intimità. 

Così, per esempio, egli è capace di concludere una gaia e: 
sciocca conversazione osservando tranquillamente come la vi-- 
ta sia irta di ostacoli a volte insuperabili. Non ci è lecito, int 
questo caso, supporre che l’amico abbia semplicemente segui-- 
to il filo delle sue riflessioni. Poiché sempre ciascuno di noi, : 
in segreto, si avvede che prima o dopo il discorso fatto, ciò « 
non ha importanza, ha formulato o sarebbe disposto a for-: 
mulare proprio quel pensiero. A volte l’amico non ci guardai 
neppure e mentre parliamo tentenna il capo in segno di disap- . 
provazione e di assenso secondo un criterio che ci sfugge ma i 
che, e quanto ci pesa riconoscerlo!, non si rivela, alla fine, mai i 
del tutto insensato. 


E quando accade che, ad uno che gli proponga una qual 
che distrazione, un cinema o una passeggiata, egli risponda 
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indolo i inop sca sorridendo, a a un po’ di coraggic 
scco che quello, d’un tratto, si avvede d’aver voluto sfuggir 
on quell’espediente a un ‘compito sgradevole che lo attendeva 
Insomma, la sordità del nostro amico è tale da renderli 
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D’APRILE 
Fi i 
Azzurre eran le strade di paese 
e le campane, e i vespri, 
sospendeano i celesti 
cuor come greggi, l’iridi sorprese: 


sopra gli orti fiorivano gli aperti 
ventagli della pioggia 

ai grandi alberi esperti 

di tenera tristezza che si appoggia; 


leggermente usci aperti, eran, finestre 
alate, ov'e una foglia 

il volto che si spoglia, 

d’una fanciulla, la leggera veste 


del sonno; era sui rossi embrici un umido 
sguardo colmo d’oblio; 
un di colombe addio 


lungi vaganti ad un silvestre nido. 
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Un segreto vieino un fil d’argento 
che cammina sui monti, ed io lo sento, 


nelP alta luna & un’ombra la vallata 
il treno va la vita e distanziata 


a gobbe d’orizzonte e leva un erto 
capo di dromedario nel deserto; 


palpebra stanca, dormi, in te scintilla 
non sai di dove un’avida famiglia 


di stelle a tanta luna e negli abissi 
ignorando la quiete e i precipizi 


l’abituro che passa è una farfalla 
ma l’orlo è certo ed un fiume Pabbaglia 


come in fondo nel cuore della vita... 


MATTINA 


Noi siamo chiari, freschi, nuovi, vergini, 
le nostre case son dadi di sole 

e dove l'ombra ai vicoli sprofonda 

dagli alti vetri batte giù un riverbero 


tremulo, sopra una griglia oscura, od una 
chiave di volta di vecchio portale. 
Musica nuova è a noi questo clangore 

di macchine il cui strepito ci offende. 
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E la mattina e spaccano i selciati, 
mettono a nudo i tubi sotterranei, 
è la città che vibra, che si scuote, 
che si scompone, si denuda, mostra 


le viscere, dà lavoro a chi ne vuole. 
Siamo fatti per vivere; ed io ho un cuore 
vecchio, ma che si spacca al nuovo 

anche se poco possa sopportare. _ 


DAI TETTI 


Così come boccheggiano nel sole 

appena nato, sdraiato sui tetti, 

ad una ad una, queste bocche d’embrici 
rossastre, antiche, dalla schiena calda; 


la scorsa primavera di muschiose 
fioriture le vidi andar virenti, 

nate nell’alido; e il sole le riarse, 
bevvero guazze, poi le rase il gelo 


d'inverno: anch'io, quasi lo stesso, 
come un’arida schiena che sopporta 
pesi scottanti, geli inveterati, 
nell’esistere mio nudo e costrutto 


forse a null'altro, spero nel fiorire: 
la dolce esclamazione che mi tocca 
l’anima, dalle bocche degli embrici 
oscure, ripetute lungo la linea 


della gronda del tetto, mi sussurra 
d’aver pazienza; e l'ombre la ridicono 
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che non ne hanno, se il sole declina. sa 


dei coppi sopra i tegoli, scalate 
di colore, fantastiche, mutevoli, = 


che pazienza implorando, poi che il cielo 
oggi che & azzurro vive le disegna Bo: 
a parlare, a quelle cose ridà voce 8 


LETTERA D'AUTUNNO ; ; 


« Oggi, figliolo, quasi a pugna e calci 
ti scrivo questa lettera; domenica 
ebbi bruita giornata; non vergai 


che due righe; ora piove; mi martoria 
la spalla che mi ruppi, anno, cadendo 
sul balcone: ma posso ringraziare 


il Signore, di star così. La mia 4 
salute, come al solito, regge, 
da vecchi; bisogna aver fiducia 


che Dio ci abbia pieta. Mio Carlo, prega, Ä 
prega per me...». Queste sono le lettere, | 
Puna per Paltra, di mia madre. Áperta 


sul portone, la leggo ora per strada, 
e intanto guardo dove metto i piedi. ha 
E più ci penso, e guardo, e più mi sembra 


che tutto il mondo sia fatto così, 2 
di certi mali inerti che lo straziano, a 
i più sordi lo straziano, che sanno 
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PETER 
quelli che son più soli e c 

che son soli a destarsi, nel guardare. 
Siamo, cosi facendo, proprio un essere 


reale, che rende conto di se, 
vede e non chiede nulla, neanche requie, 


ma insiste nel fiorire, anche d’autunno. 


Lungo la via non vedo altro che cose 
che si consumano; io stesso aiuto 
a consumarle; eppure eccole intatte 


in non so quale amore, se si guardano 
con la perpetua sete a verita 
che lievita dalle sue rovine, un atto 


di fiducia anche nel male. Siamo 
dei testimoni; e le testimonianze 


costano dolore, almeno quanta 


e quella verita che si sa dire. 
Vecchia citta de” miei dolori, tutta 
crepe, strapazzi, vento! L’ossicino 


della mia mamma è come te, fa un nodo, 


campa in rammendaticci di dolore 


la creatura, e la santa verita. 
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| 
| 
; Quel giorno di aprile sembrava un giorno come tutti gli 


altri: : invece non fu così per Giovanna che fin dal mattino scor- 
razzava lungo le strade di Roma, con l’amica che l’aveva ac- 
compagnata da Marino. Erano i tempi della prima tramvia 
elettrica, poco avanti la guerra del ’15, Marino da poco era sta- 
ta collegata in tal modo con Roma. Folla tumultuante inva- 
deva le vetture sovraccariche di fagotti e di ceste, di pollame 
e di agnelli. La cuccagna del basso prezzo nella corsa spin- 
geva i più poveri al viaggio, la novità del mezzo convinceva 
i più sedentari. Giovanna non si era saputa frenare e senza 
scopo era partita con l’amica per Roma. Suo fratello Ubaldo 
era andato con loro, per affari, e all’arrivo le aveva lasciate. 
Così che Giovanna e l’amica avevano tutta la libertà desidera- 
ta avanti ai loro passi. 

Un vecchio signore, molto elegante, ma anche molto vec- 
chio, premurosamente si avvicinò per offrire i suoi servigi. Ma 
che cosa voleva, che cosa voleva quel vecchio? L’amica sbuf- 
fava, anche Giovanna era seccata di quei complimenti. Infine 
l’amica non ne poté più e poiché il vecchio parlava di amore 
e di serie intenzioni, esclamò, all’uso popolare, sboccata come 
era: « Eh sì, con questa tramontana che tira, nemmeno se lo 
attacchi con una cordicella, si alza!... » 

Il vecchio non disarmò: « Forse con lei, signorina, le buo- 
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ne intenzioni non serviranno; ma con la sua amica, no, per: 
Dio!... » È 
Dal dispetto si passò al riso, e infine le due giovani accet- 
tarono di entrare al caffè, a prendere qualcosa. Giovanna n 
sapeva come liberarsene. Disse: « Ho appuntamento con mi 
fratello al tram per Marino... » | 

« Bene! Verrò anch’io! Cosi conoscerò suo fratello... » } 

E cosi, infatti, fu. Ubaldo non si allarmö di quell’incon- 
tro: poiché il vecchio chiese il suo indirizzo, avendo da come 
prare una partita di vino, Ubaldo non ebbe difficoltà a dar- 
glielo. Le ragazze approfittarono dell’indugio per salire sul 
tram ancora vuoto, dove Ubaldo poi le raggiunse. Il vecchio ) 
non osò più disturbare, e quindi se ne andò, facendo grandi 
scappellate all’indirizzo delle ragazze. Così passò quella gior- 
nata di aprile. 


II 


RR he Gra 
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Chi l’avrebbe creduto? Quel vecchio, troppo vecchio, mal. 
grado l’abito distinto, la cravatta chiara, il profumo di colonia 
al fazzoletto, divenne proprio il marito di Giovanna, da lì a 
pochi mesi. La posizione di lui era buona, egli era vedovo con 
due figli, coetanei di Giovanna. Questa a nessun costo lo vole- 
va. Poi si persuase, di fronte all’interesse. I familiari di lei,. 
coi loro ragionamenti spianarono la strada. Giovanna si vide : 
a 19 anni sposa di un vecchio, quasi senza saper come. a 

Lasciò la sua casa di contadini a Marino, e si trasferì a! 
Roma in una bella dimora, signorile e di gusto. I figli del vee- 
chio le fecero subito dispetti; ma ella li tolleró. Scoppiava ! 
intanto la guerra, Giovanna fu presa dalle passioni del mo- 
mento, con l’occasione della partenza del fratello. Ubaldo sep- 
pe bene imboscarsi in un’officina a Milano. Giovanna si tran- 
quillö: e alla sorella maggiore, che aveva il marito richiamato, 
e che era rimasta in casa con sette figli, e che le diceva: | 
« Beata te, che tuo marito non corre più pericolo di parti: 
re!... », rispose: « Magari partisse! Vuol dire che lo avrei avu-- 
to giovane!... » 

« Non sei dunque contenta? » le chiese la sorella. 

Giovanna non rispose. Abbassò preoccupata la testa. 
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| Così che, finite le prime agitazioni del tempo di guerra, 
poiché a Giovanna non importava nulla dei cognati in guerra, 

del fratello imboscato era sicura, il suo stato di sposa unita 
a un vecchio risultò ben chiaro dinanzi alla sua coscienza. 
| Giovanna non era cattiva: ma come fare a vivere con un 
vecchio che decadeva giorno per giorno? Non aveva avuto mai 


amore per lui; non lo aveva tanto meno acquistato, dopo il 
matrimonio. 

| Divenne esigente nei riguardi di lui; i capricci non le 
mancavano; e il vecchio l’accontentava. Gioielli, abiti, pas- 
seggiate: e tutto ciò in contrasto coi figli ribelli. Giovanna 
trionfava; e il vecchio sempre più si piegava. 

Alfine il vecchio non le tenne più dietro: Giovanna ave- 
va una vita molto movimentata nella città. La guerra c’era; ma 
non per lei, che non aveva bisogno e non aveva a chi pensare. 
La moglie di un capitano divenne la sua amica prediletta: con 
lei si accompagnava a teatro, o a spasso; con lei si confidava. 

« Ma figli non ti fa fare? » ie chiedeva l’amica. 

« Se non vengono! Lui dice che la colpa deve essere mia, 
poiché non può essere sua, se già ebbe dalla prima moglie due 
figli... » 

« Ma allora le forze dovevano essere diverse, immagino... » 

Giovanna taceva, amareggiata. E sognava gioie di amore, 
gioie di maternità. 

Tuttavia non pensava ancora a tradirlo, se pure si compia- 
ceva di essere corteggiata da questo o da quello: forse non era 
ancora arrivato l’uomo audace, forse Giovanna aveva paura. 
Diceva soltanto che voleva figli, e che per la mancanza di essi 
era infelice. 

Così che, poiché i figli non venivano, si decise e prese in 
casa una figliola di sua sorella maggiore, di appena tre anni. 
L’avrebbe cresciuta lei. La madre fu felice di dargliela. Il ma- 
rito fu contento, i figli borbottarono, ma dovettero piegarsi. 
Giovanna credette che ormai con quella bambina in casa, tutti 
i suoi problemi di donna delusa sarebbero stati risolti. 


III 


Invece non fu così. Giovanna s’innamorò, ciecamente, e 
per la prima volta. La pera era matura. Un calabrese, interme- 
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diario di affari tra commercianti, e che alternava la permanen- + 
za a Roma con quella in Calabria, divenne l’uomo del suo cuo- 
re. L’amica, moglie del capitano, favorì tutto; e Giovanna varcò 1 
per la prima volta la soglia della casa dell’amante che la | 
aspettava. 

Incominciò dunque per lei una vita di sotterfugi e di rag- 
giri, per ingannare il vecchio marito geloso. La figliastra fortu- | 
natamente si era sposata ed era andata via; il figliastro non era 


appartamento signorile spiava le sue mosse. Non passö molto 
ed egli capì. tutto. Divenne taciturno e poi sempre piu! 
aggressivo. 

« Avresti potuto sceglierlo un po’ meglio quel tuo capoc- 
cia calabrese! » le disse un giorno a bruciapelo. 

« Tu mi offendi! » 

« Ti offendo perché non partecipo alla tua ammirazione 
per lui? » | 

« Mi offendi coi tuoi sospetti... » 

« Ebbene, il mio sospetto è che sia un ladruncolo di | 
fiera... » 

« Ma di chi parli, si può sapere? » 

« Bada a quello che fai, Giovanna! Bada ai tuoi interessi! 
Io non sono qui a fare il becco!... » 

Intervennero i parenti di Marino e si scatenarono come * 
tante furie contro di lei. Nessuno l’avrebbe voluta più in casa, ] 
se il vecchio l’avesse abbandonata. Nemmeno la sorella mag- 
giore, colei della quale Giovanna teneva in casa la figlia, ebbe 
una parola di comprensione e di tolleranza. Giovanna capì che 
in caso di separazione dal marito, non avrebbe avuto altro 
aiuto che nell’amante. Ma questi viveva ancora alla giornata, 
nulla poteva fare per lei. 

E pur tuttavia Giovanna non disarmò. Accadde che 
l’amante si ammalasse di polmonite, solo nella sua cameretta | 
d’affitto. Il padre di lui, avvertito, aveva mandato un’antica 
amante ad assisterlo, e coll’idea di strapparlo alla passione di 
Giovanna. Ella lo seppe. E se prima lo assisteva per parecchie | 
ore al giorno, dopo si assentò per tutta la giornata, da casa., 
Solo a sera tornava dal marito. Inventava che era stata a Ma- 
rino per assistere la madre inferma. 

« Ma a chi le racconti simili fandonie, sventurata? » 
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«A te! A chi altri dovrei dare conto? » 

« Ma io ti mando via, io ti diseredo! » 

« Non m’importa! Fa quello che credi... » rispondeva Gio- 
vanna; e nel suo cuore vibrava solo la gioia che l’amante ave- 
| va superato la crisi e che la sua vecchia amica, vinta nel con- 
_ trasto che era sorto con lei, aveva dovuto raccogliere le sue ba- 
| gattelle per ritornarsene a casa. 


IV 


Dopo di allora, il vecchio marito decadde sempre piü nel- 
la salute, finendo di non essere capace nemmeno di alzarsi 
dalla poltrona. Giovanna doveva aiutarlo a svestirsi e a met- 
tersi a letto. Il vecchio stava tutto il giorno taciturno, svagan- 
dosi solo ai discorsi infantili di Marcellina, la nipote di Gio- 
vanna. La figlia sposata compariva ogni giorno, si, ma per una 
semplice visita. Il figlio aveva trovato un buon posto a Milano 
e si era trasferito cola, prima ancora di avere assistito agli 
ultimi aspetti della condotta di Giovanna, in occasione della 
malattia dell’amante. Nell’apparenza, Giovanna sembrava una 
buona moglie, premurosa della salute del marito. L'amante le 
aveva raccomandato la massima diligenza, per evitare che il 
marito, mettendo in atto il proposito minacciato, la diseredas- 
se. Egli fece capire bene che non aveva mezzi per poterla man- 
tenere, una volta finita la cuccagna di quel vecchio marito. 
Bisognava salvare le apparenze, ora più di prima, cercando 
magari di far dimenticare quanto era avvenuto nel passato. Di 
modo che Giovanna si assentava da casa con molta discrezio- 
ne, ingannando perfino la nuova cameriera sul suo conto. 

Non ingannando certo il vecchio marito che da quanto 
aveva visto e sentito non poteva più nutrire alcuna illusione 
su quella sua giovane moglie. Malgrado l’assistenza di lei, i 
propositi di diseredarla si mantenevano integri nel suo cuore. 
Ma rimandava il giorno dell’esecuzione, senza sapere spiegarsi 
il motivo: se per scongiurare in tal modo il giorno della sua 
morte o per il desiderio di parlare prima col figlio trasferitosi 
a Milano o per un addolcimento inconscio del suo animo verso 
chi in fondo si sacrificava per assisterlo. 
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| « A te conviene meglio che io viva, anziché muoia! » le di- 
| ceva, con ipocrita sorriso. E altre volte: « Fa un po’ di buona 
condotta, cara, e sarai premiata nel giorno della mia morte... » 
Giovanna non rispondeva, sicura che nel testamento se- 
greto del marito ci dovessero essere tutte le clausole per un 
cattivo trattamento di lei. Avrebbe voluto prendere tutte le 
suppellettili della casa, tutto il denaro che c'era nei cassetti, 
e donarlo allamante: ma non osava; e i regali che gli face- 
va furono sempre parchi e tali da non suscitare forti deplo- 
razioni. 
i Così che quando venne il giorno della morte improvvisa 
del vecchio, Giovanna rimase stupita che nel testamento di lui 
non ci fosse alcuna condizione contro di lei. Si parlava solo 
della volontà di dividere i suoi beni in parti uguali tra i due 
figli. E alla moglie? Della moglie certo si sottointendeva che 
le sarebbe spettato quello che prescriveva la legge. 
Giovanna, manovrata abilmente dall’amante, dichiarò di 
volere per sé la parte degli immobili che le spettava, ben sa- 
1 pendo che ciò avrebbe arrecato disturbo ai figli, che preferi- 
È vano liquidare la sua parte in denaro. Si andò per le lunghe in 
tale contrasto. Alfine ella cedette, convinta di non potere 
strappare altro. Stette ancora un po’ coi figliastri, quasi a pian- 
| gere insieme sul comune dolore, e poi, vestita a lutto come si 
addice alle vedove, lascid la casa signorile abitata per tanti 
4 anni e si trasferi, insieme alla nipote Marcellina, in un appar- 
tamentino di tre stanze, interno e senza sole, che aveva trovato 
ai Prati. 


N 


Emilio Scandurra si chiamava l’amante di Giovanna, ed 
era un uomo piccolo e scaltro, con una coroncina di capelli 
riceiuti attorno al capo lucido per precoce calvizie. Si sposta- 
va continuamente da Roma in Calabria, e viceversa, e non si 
capiva se lo facesse per necessita dei suoi affari o per irrequie- 
tezza del suo temperamento. A Roma frequentava onorevoli 
ed affaristi, piccandosi pure di essere antifascista, come molti 
dei suoi amici, in quei primi anni del dopoguerra in cui il fa- 
scismo sorgeva all’orizzonte. Il suo calcolo era che il fascismo 
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arebbe presto scomparso, come una bolla di sapone, mentre i 
uoi amici antifascisti si sarebbero affermati brillantemente nel 
ampo della politica e degli affari. Con loro alternava le lun- 
he e spiritose chiacchierate alle emozioni del gioco nei circo- 
i, dove con pochi soldi faceva la sua bella figura. Le donne 
rano un altro dei suoi interessi, ma purché fossero appariscen- 
1 per lusso sfarzoso ed altolocate: era meno sensibile alla 
ellezza, e forse la donna bella che conobbe fu proprio Gio- 
anna, alla quale lo avvicinò la posizione vantaggiosa del vec- 
hio marito e le prevedibili conseguenze di una non lontana 
'edovanza. Sopravvenuta la quale, Emilio si riconobbe in- 
lamorato fin dal tempo in cui Giovanna amorosamente e co- 
aggiosamente lo aveva assistito nella sua malattia. Ora Emi- 
io avrebbe avuto bisogno dell’aiuto di lei per affermarsi nel 
ampo del commercio. Giovanna aveva fiducia in lui. Gli die- 
le subito molti soldi, ed Emilio per gratitudine la sposò. Era 
jassato circa un anno dalla morte del primo marito, e Gio- 
anna nuovamente passava a nozze, questa volta senza il con- 
enso dei suoi parenti che con la comparsa invadente di Emi- 
io avevano visto tramontare definitivamente tutti i loro piani 
li convenienza. Anche i parenii di Emilio non comparvero al- 
e nozze: il padre perché troppo vecchio — così lo giustificò 
#milio —, la matrigna perché matrigna, i fratelli e le sorelle 
erché troppo invidiosi della posizione di privilegio che egli 
odeva presso il padre. Giovanna non ne rimpianse l’assenza: 
» se prima sentiva amore per lui, ora, dopo che egli l’aveva 
posata, perdette completamente il senso della misura e della 
'onvenienza. 

Giovanna gli diceva: « Terrö io in serbo i soldi rimasti: 
Itrimenti tu hai le mani bucate: che sarebbe allora della no- 
tra famiglia? Non abbiamo Marcellina, come una nostra fi- 
liola? E altri figli non verranno? » 

« Si, certo, quello che é tuo, é tuo: io sapro fare col com- 
nercio, non dubitare. Perché vado, dunque, spesso in Cala- 
ria? Per studiare l’ambiente e comprare al momento oppor- 
uno i prodotti pregiati di laggiü: non mi fard mettere nel 
acco da nessuno, vedrai! » 

« Si, io so chi tu sei! Ma tu non devi contare pit sui sol- 
i che mi sono rimasti: non te li dard, no, per nessuna 


agione! » 
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«Ma chi te li chiede? » rispondeva Emilio, senza arrak- 

biarsi: sapeva quanto generosa era stata Giovanna con lui 

: quanto aveva rischiato per amor suo: aveva rischiato perfina: 

2 di non farsi sposare, dopo avergli dato quasi tutto quella 

che aveva ereditato. E se egli l’aveva sposata, non lo aveva fat: 
to piú per interesse, ma per amore. 

Ma è vero pure che Giovanna diceva tanto per dire ché 
non avrebbe aiutato più il marito coi suoi denari: sapeva bea 
ne che se gli aveva dato tanto, senza essere sua sposa, ora ve ra 

mente gli avrebbe dato col denaro anche la vita. 4; 
«Tu non mi credi dunque capace di fare fortuna nella 
vita? » y 
«Sì, ti credo capace di tutto! » gli rispose Giovanna. E 
con questa fiducia, quando Emilio le disse che trovava conve- 
niente spostare la famiglia in Calabria, per iniziare là un coma 
mercio di tessuti, ella fu felice di dire di sì, che sarebbe andata 
dovunque egli avesse voluto e che avrebbe fatto tutto quella 
che le avrebbe chiesto. « Nient’altro per ora! » rispose Emilio: 
secco e scontroso, come nelle sue parole ci fosse il presentià 
14 mento di una sconfitta futura. = 


VI 


L’arrivo di Giovanna al paese di Emilio mosse le acquel 

stagnanti del livore e dell’invidia. I fratelli e le sorelle di lui! 

\ quelli che stavano sul posto e quelli che erano lontani, sparse 
ro le notizie più disonorevoli sul conto di lei. Dissero che Giox 
vanna aveva avvelenato il marito, sotto specie di curarlo cor 
: le medicine, per essere libera di unirsi con l’amante, e chel 
non era vero per niente che s'erano sposati. Emilio, seconde 
loro, la trattava da quella prostituta che era, se pure, per des 
bolezza, non sapeva liberarsi di lei. Il padre veramente nom 
espresse alcun giudizio sulla relazione del figlio. In realtà 
Emilio era il figlio prediletto, perché l’ultimo, e cresciuto send 
za madre: tutti i figli del vecchio erano stati scapestrati, nor: 
faceva quindi meraviglia che anche Emilio fosse dello stesso! 
stampo. Però Emilio aveva quell’intelligenza che non avevanc 
i suoi fratelli, e il padre, che aveva saputo fare con il commet 
+ 
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cio, nutriva per lui una fiducia che non aveva per gli altri. 
Pensava che prima o poi si sarebbe sistemato bene ed era tut- 
’altro che scontento che quello avesse deciso di ritornare al 
E Ricevendolo in casa, assieme a Giovanna, dimostrava 
in fondo di apprezzare quella sua relazione, legale o no che 
ig E cosi la matrigna, troppo indifferente alla sorte del fi- 
gliastro per preoccuparsi della sua sorte. Ma nessuna cordia- 
lità di accoglienza da parte loro poteva vincere la cattiva fama 
che gli altri parenti avevano creata, e Giovanna, mettendo pie- 
de in quel paese sospettoso, avvertì in pieno quel muro d’ini- 
icizia contro il quale si doveva scontrare. 

Finse di nulla sapere e nulla capire, frenò il nervosismo 
del primo momento, e con arti sopraffine, delle quali aveva 
fatta esperienza al tempo dei suoi rapporti con il primo mari- 
to, che le era diventato nemico, si adoperò per stabilire la 
migliore convivenza con tutti i parenti. In casa, la matrigna 
aveva bisogno di non essere disturbata nelle sue querele con- 
tro il vecchio marito, del quale era divenuta gelosa, a propo- 
sito della serva Carmela, adibita all’assistenza di lui. La ser- 
va Carmela diventò simpatizzante di Giovanna. Il vecchio pa- 
dre si convinse che il figlio si era saputo bene regolare a spo- 
sarla. E i fratelli e le sorelle di Emilio si tranquillarono a 
pensare che in Giovanna non avrebbero avuto alcun ostacolo 
a sparlare di lei quanto avessero voluto. Una cognata di Emi- 
lio, vedova, venne per conto suo tacitata con la promessa di 
adoperare il figlio nel negozio di prossima apertura. Marcel. 
lina poi, che parlava italiano e sembrava una donnina, ispira- 
va a tutti la più grande simpatia. 

Si aprì dunque il negozio di tessuti, in tale equivoca si- 
tuazione generale, e quello che non era preveduto avvenne. 
Malgrado tutto, il successo promosso dalla presenza della si- 
gnora Giovanna al banco di vendita, fu enorme. La folla si pi- 
giava nel piccolo locale, donato dal padre di Emilio, di fronte 
alla casa di abitazione, per far presto a comprare, nel timore 
che la merce finisse e che quei buoni prezzi non si ripetessero 
più. Quello che fece colpo fu il prezzo fisso, a un livello di 
convenienza, e che su questo prezzo fisso venisse di tanto in 
tanto concesso uno sconto, per varie ragioni. La signora Gio- 
vanna aveva tatto e sapeva convincere. Il successo fu maggio- 
re presso i contadini: a loro Giovanna parlava in italiano, 
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e faceva effetto; si sforzd poi di parlare in dialetto, e faceva 
più effetto. Giovanna sapeva i bisogni della loro vita, le loro 
preferenze, perché anche lei era una di loro, e conosceva le 
regole delle stagioni e delle messi. I contadini si entusiasmaro- 


no di lei e la vollero per madrina ora di un loro figlio ora di! 
un altro; ed ella fu lieta sempre di accondiscendere. Inter-. 


venne inoltre l’astuzia di Emilio, con la concessione del cre- 
dito: e ciò li attirò definitivamente. Egli li poteva padroneg- 
giare, avendo un buon nome presso la mafia; con Paiuto della 
mafia, i contadini non si sarebbero tratti indietro a pagare. 


Così che i negozi concorrenti presto divennero vuoti di ogni | 


clientela. C’era Innocenzo Spergione che passeggiava acciglia- 


to avanti e indietro al negozio di Emilio. Egli si vantava di 


avere forti relazioni con la mafia locale; e un giorno fece in- 


timare a Emilio di smetterla con quella dannata concorrenza. . 


Emilio rifletté, e poi diede una sola risposta: « Che la smetta 


lui, piuttosto! E che sappia che son pronto davvero a farla fi" 


nita, sparandogli un colpo in fronte! » 


Innocenzo Spergione si ritirò precipitosamente e Giovan» | 


na, di fronte al successo che continuava, sentiva che aveva ben 
motivo di amare un uomo così scaltro e valoroso. La sera, 
quando rientrava in casa, era esausta di tanto lavoro, ma fe- 
lice; e nelle braccia di lui faceva presto a dimenticare ogni 
pena passata, ogni fastidio presente. 


vil 


Gli anni di quel dopoguerra, dal ’25 al ’30, furono i più 
sereni che Giovanna avesse mai conosciuto nella sua vita. Non 
stava più a Roma, è vero, stava invece in un piccolo paese pri- 


vo di divertimenti e schiavo dei pregiudizi, ma non era più 


contrastata da nessuno nell’amore. Emilio le voleva bene, se 
pure la sacrificasse troppo col lavoro del negozio. Ma non era 
possibile farne a meno, se il successo dipendeva soprattutto da 
lei. Quando venivano i compratori dalla campagna, protesta» 
vano subito di volere contrattare solo con lei. Emilio curava il 
prestigio del commercio, al di fuori, con la frequentazione de- 
gli altri affaristi e dei politici. Aveva smesso di fare l’antifa- 


scista, avvicinandosi ai fascisti con abilità e senza parere. Con. 
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loro giocava al circolo, facendosi perdunare pure quando vin- 
ceva. Il gioco era la sua passione, e la caccia. Allevava i più 
famosi cani di razza che si fossero visti in quel paese, e sapeva 
tirare bene. Anche queste cose servivano a creargli la fama di 
maestro del colpo d’occhio negli affari, ed egli, dandosi delle 
arie e parlando da uomo navigato, sapeva coltivarla nell’opi- 
nione delle persone più semplici. 

| Quello che faceva piü impressione era il numero di com- 
parati, tra i clienti contadini, che tanto lui che Giovanna erano 
riusciti a costituire. Spendevano per loro, con manifesta lar- 
ghezza, ben sapendo di trarne vantaggio. E quelle relazioni 
di comparato diventavano pure il maggiore, anzi l’unico sva- 
go di Giovanna nella sua vita quotidiana di lavoro. 

| Quasi tutte le domeniche nel pomeriggio e a volte in al- 
tri giorni, ch’erano di lavoro, Emilio e Giovanna noleggiava- 
no una macchina, e via per i luoghi interni, dove abitavano 
i loro compari. Nel negozio lasciavano persone di loro fiducia. 
Passavano delle ore all’aperto, nella buona stagione, facevano 
pranzi, bevevano il vino, si divertivano allegramente chiacchie- 
rando: poi si ritiravano a casa. 

C’era il compare del Gelso, ch’era un contadino ricco, e 
aveva una moglie e delle figlie molto semplici, ma anche mol. 
to rustiche, che era diventato la favola del paese per l’entu- 
siasmo dal quale si era lasciato prendere per Emilio e per 
Giovanna. C’era chi diceva che il compare del Gelso volen- 
tieri avrebbe ceduto la moglie e le figlie a Emilio, pur di avere 
la degnazione di una sua visita nel podere. La signora Giovan- 
ma si divertiva talora a raccontare, con placido sorriso, l’esa- 
gerazione di quella ospitalità contadinesca. 

In realtà il compare del Gelso mirava a un probabile ma- 
trimonio tra Gabriele, il nipote di Emilio figlio della vedova, 
e qualcuna delle sue figliuole. Ma il nipote sembrava invaghi- 
to perdutamente di Marcellina, di pochi anni più piccola. 
Marcellina cresceva bene, ma senza dare troppa soddisfazione 
agli zii. La sua vivacità era diventata sfacciataggine, col pas- 
sare degli anni, e Giovanna aveva bene letto nei suoi occhi 
di adolescente un ardore scomposto che preludeva a cose poco 
rassicuranti. Giovanna pensava allora che se non Pavesse già 
adottata nel suo cuore come figlia, ben volentieri l’avrebbe 


rimandata a casa, da sua sorella. 
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Continuava ancora il successo del negozio nel paese, ini 


quegli anni dopo il 1930, quando la signora Giovanna si accor- + 
se che la nipote non era più quella ragazza sensuale e scom- + 


posta che conosceva, ma una signorina viziosa. Sapeva già 
dell'amore di Gabriele e come Marcellina gli corrispondesse: 


ma non ci aveva fatto caso. Forse lo desiderava anche. Certo 
è che Giovanna fu dapprima di manica piuttosto larga nei | 


confronti con la nipote. 
Ma quello che vide dopo, gettò il più grande dolore nel 
suo cuore. Marcellina aveva troppe amicizie con giovinastri del 


luogo, Gabriele evidentemente ne era geloso. Quei giovinastri | 
si aiutavano l’un l’altro nel coltivare le buone intenzioni di | 


Marcellina o si combattevano aspramente tra di loro, a secon» 


da delle giornate. Giovanna credette di capire il resto e ne fece ; 
parola al marito. Insieme assaltarono Marcellina con minacce 


e rimproveri. La spavalda indifferenza di Marcellina fu Puni- + 
ca risposta che diede. Il nipote Gabriele s’intimori e sarebbe 
rimasto al suo posto, se fosse stato per lui: ma fu Marcellina : 


che pensò bene di dargli coraggio, alla prima occasione; come 
ugualmente agì nei riguardi degli altri ammiratori. 


Ogni vigilanza fu inutile; e del resto Marcellina era favo- 4 
rita dalla situazione di famiglia. Giovanna stava quasi tutto « 
il giorno al negozio, Emilio andava fuori. I vecchi non poteva- « 


no guardare nulla, e poi morirono. La serva Carmela non pote- 


va opporsi da sola a un istinto così sfrenato; inoltre, morti i vee» - 


chi, passava spesso le giornate in campagna. Così che Marcel 
lina approfittava del silenzio che regnava nella casa, per rice- 


vere i suoi amici nell’orto, da una porticina che c’era dalla | 


parte di dietro, dove non vedeva nessuno, 


Ma se le prove concrete mancavano o non erano suffi- 
‘ cienti a dare un’idea esatta della realtà, quelle suggerite dal- - 


Vistinto femminile di Giovanna bastarono a darle le piú gran- 
di mortificazioni. Notd fra l’altro che Marcellina, per ottene- 
re l’indulgenza del marito della zia, osava civettare perfino | 
con lui. Giovanna s'indispettiva, allora, e avrebbe voluto man- 
dar via una ragazza cosi sfrontata. Ma era sempre come una 
figlia, per il suo cuore materno; e non os. 
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I frutti però vennero alla luce, se pur con ritardo. Marcel- 
ina risultò ammalata per la gente curiosa. Di che cosa? Nes 
+ mai lo seppe. Certamente il sue volto divenne emaciato. 

pallido. Emilio e Giovanna si decisero, e l’accompagnarono 
Roma dalla madre perché si curasse. E dopo la cura? Dopo. 
a cura, a quanto fecero capire, la madre l’avrebbe trattenu- 
‘a con sé, 

I parenti di Emilio sparsero subito la nuova che Marcel- 

lina era stata ingravidata, e precisamente dallo zio: non da 
Sabriele o dagli altri ammiratori, ma dallo zio: e pronostica- 
rono che egli malvagiamente Vavrebbe affibbiata al nipote, 
facendogliela sposare al piü presto. 
Tal che la madre di Gabriele, che era stata tutta presa 
dalle arti di Giovanna e che ammirava ció che le appartenesse 
anche in riferimento alla parentela, aveva detto: « Se è stato 
mio figlio, che la sposi! Io non dico di no... », pur sapendo. 
quanto Marcellina fosse stata libertina con altri. 

Ma Giovanna ed Emilio furono in realtà più pietosi con 
il nipote Gabriele della stessa madre: non ebbero coraggio 
di suggerire un matrimonio a favore di chi aveva perduto com- 
pletamente la loro stima con la sua condotta. Né rimprovera- 
rono il nipote di nulla. 

Certamente pensavano che Marcellina non sarebbe ritor- 
nata più nella loro casa. Passò un anno; e un bel giorno se la 
videro arrivare, inaspettata. 

Emilio disse soltanto, al nipote, che ancora era al bagno e 
non aveva saputo dell’arrivo: « È ritornata Marcellina! Bada 
a quello che fai! ». La signora Giovanna l’accolse rassegnata 


: 


come una madre che abbia un solo figlio, quel figlio sia cat- 
tivo, ed ella lo debba amare, per legge invincibile di natura. 


IX 


Il ritorno di Marcellina coincise con l’inizio di un periodo. 
nero negli affari di Emilio. Il negozio perdeva quota, i clien- 
ti diradarono. Contemporaneamente però risorgeva, se pure 
in forme quanto mai modeste, il negozio concorrente di Inno- 


cenzo Spergione. 
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Era accaduto che Emilio aveva avvertito l’avanzarsi minac 
cioso della crisi dei consumi nel nostro paese e, vista la difficol-) 
tá sempre maggiore di ottenere il saldo dei crediti fatti, aveva 
sospeso la pratica delle vendite a dilazione. Molti clienti nom 
furono perciò in grado di comprare nulla. Ma già il credito 
complessivo fatto fino allora era rilevante, e sempre meno 
risultò esigibile. Le Case dovevano essere pagate. Inoperante, 
nella situazione venutasi a creare, il prestigio del nome che 
Emilio si era acquistato presso la mafia locale. I contadini, 
nemmeno con la pistola puntata erano in grado di far fronte; 
ai loro impegni. Stando così le cose, l’unica era impegnare; 
quello che a Emilio era toccato dell’eredità paterna: la casa, 
un piccolo giardino, i diritti su un frantoio. C’erano inoltre 
i crediti, ugualmente di difficile esazione, come quelli che 
vantava Emilio sulla sua clientela. # 

Altra possibilità di salvezza, per evitare la chiusura del 
negozio, sarebbe stato l’aiuto dei parenti. I fratelli e le sore 
le si rifiutarono nettamente. Il cognato Natale, invece, diede: 
delle speranze, richiedendo però la compartecipazione agli utili; 
nel negozio, in una misura inaccettabile. Si videro allora il 
due cognati parlottare tra di loro lungamente. 

Ultima soluzione sembrò quella di rivolgersi ai compari? 
denarosi. Emilio parlò con alcuni di loro, e più o meno tuttif 
furono d’accordo di aiutarlo. Il più generoso si rivelò al solite: 
il compare del Gelso. Non aveva in quel momento denaro li- 
quido, per averlo dato in dote a una sua figliuola andata ai 
nozze. Impegnò ugualmente tutta la proprietà per favorirlo.. 

Cosi che, tra quello che Emilio ottenne dalle banche, e: 
quello che ebbe dal compare del Gelso, la falla del negozio 
fu momentaneamente tamponata. Giovanna respiro. Emilio: 
si dimostrava di nuovo padrone della situazione e maestro 
negli affari. 

Ma gli altri pagamenti da fare alle Case, per gli acquisti 
di merce già dispersi con il credito che avevano fatto ai clienti, 
rodevano continuamente alla base il negozio. Il ritmo degli 
affari era venuto meno, ormai senza rimedio. Giovanna lo 
sapeva. Le banche pressavano. La spavalderia di Emilio che, 
per non allarmare, continuava a fare la vita di prima, nel gio- 
co o a caccia o con gli amici, non ingannava più nessuno. 
A gran passi si avvicinava il momento del fallimento. 
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| Fu allora che Giovanna prese quella malattia di cuore, 
dalla quale non si liberd più. Si affaticava nel negozio enor- 
memente, mentre il male che l’aveva colpita si manifestava 
con un ingrassamento esagerato. La sua bellezza, un po’ adi- 
posa si, ma sempre attraente, con quei suoi grandi occhi pieni 
di languore e la statura alta, era finita. Diventó una donnona 
esante, incapace quasi di fare un passo a piedi. Dal negozio 
alla casa, ch’era Punico tratto a piedi che faceva, la si vedeva 
ondeggiare come una barca. « Passa il merci dell’una! » mot- 
teggiavano i giovinastri che facevano la guardia in attesa di 
Marcellina, in riferimento appunto al treno dell’una, ch’era 
il piü lento della giornata, quando, a quell’ora di chiusura 
dei negozi, entrava nella galleria che si vedeva dalla strada 
e non ne usciva piu. 
Ma il motteggiare dei giovinastri non doveva durare a lun- 
go. Presto, con la chiusura fallimentare del negozio, Giovanna 
si ritiró in casa, donde non usci piü se non quando, per altre 
‘circostanze sopravvenute, anche per lei venne l’ora di un più 
lungo cammino. 


X 


Intanto scoppiava la guerra etiopica che tante speranze 
doveva alimentare nel cuore degli italiani poveri: Emilio ebbe 
un lampo di affarismo e manovrò per essere uno dei primi ad 
andare in quel paese sconosciuto, per ragioni di commercio. 

A Giovanna disse: « Cerchiamo di acquistare almeno un 
buco per la nostra vecchiaia... », poiché la casa che avevano 
in paese era vincolata dalle ipoteche. Giovanna non lo scon- 
siglió: non le venne in mente che egli era stato una volta 
gravemente ammalato a Roma: dopo di allora Emilio ‘non 
aveva goduto sempre buona salute? 

La fiducia in lui era piena, e intatto l’amore che gli por- 
tava: se lo aveva amato quando era giovane e ricca, non lo 
avrebbe amato ora che era vecchia e povera? Tutto aveva 
perduto per lui: aveva ancora molti gioielli, regalo del primo 
marito, e volentieri li sacrificò per costituire il capitale cecor- 
rente all’impresa. 
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Di modo che si licenziò da Emilio, quando venne Pora 
della partenza, con animo coraggioso. Pianse, si: ma le sue 
non erano lagrime di speranza? Quel suo Emilio non avrebbe 
superato la prova? C’erano pericoli? Ma se tutti dicevano che 
quello era il paese della fortuna e che il prestigio del nostre 
paese aveva gia domato gl’indigeni? 

Emilio salutd. i suoi creditori con animo altero. Si senti- 
va sicuro della sua intraprendenza. Aveva detto, si, al compare 
“del Gelso: « Gioco Pultima carta: se mi riesce, mi riesce! Mii 
salverd io e vi salverete voi! ». Ma tutto era gia preordinato 
col socio col quale doveva partire: le informazioni avute 
erano buone: nella zona di Diredaua si moriva dalla sete, 
per mancanza di una fabbrica di gassose: Emilio, insieme al 


a 


socio, avrebbe soddisfatto un bisogno riconosciuto. 


Ed infatti, fin dai primi mesi arrivarono a Giovanna i | 
primi vaglia: piccoli vaglia, ma tanto cari al suo cuore. Emilio ı 
guadagnava, e si ricordava di lei! Come Giovanna avrebbe . 
voluto guarire, come non avrebbe voluto mai invecchiare, per” 
i essere degna di lui! 

Fin dal primo giorno, quasi, della partenza di Emilio, 
si rinchiuse nell’intimità familiare. Alla sua tavola i pasti 
erano ritornati frugali: a un lato stava lei, agli altri lati i 
nipoti Gabriele e Marcellina, e la ‘serva Carmela. Si era sen- 
tita più libera, Giovanna, ormai che il marito era lontano, e 
volentieri l’aveva invitata alla sua mensa. Carmela non era 
come una parente, per quella sua partecipazione alle vicende 
della casa, e il suo rustico aspetto non era quello della sua 
povera mamma morta? 


Tutto dunque scorreva nella casa in una dolce aspettativa: 
presto sarebbe ritornato Emilio, vittorioso della prova affron- 
tata. Né la sfacciataggine di Marcellina, né la leggerezza di 
Gabriele avevano potere di turbare più l'armonia di una vita 


protesa solo alla speranza. Gli stessi parenti malevoli, ormai 
che Emilio era lontano, tacevano. 


E invece fulminea arrivò un giorno la notizia che Emilio, 
intaccato già nella salute, era morto. Si era ammalato in uno 
dei viaggi che soleva fare nell’interno del paese, per le neces- | 
sità del suo commercio, e non aveva fatto ritorno. i 
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Subentrö allora un orribile periodo di confusione e di 
incertezza nella casa di Giovanna. I creditori non se la stet- 
tero a pensare: e subito le furono addosso con le loro pretese 
e i loro lamenti. Anche il compare del Gelso, che si vedeva A 
| perduto nei confronti delle banche alle quali aveva chiesto il 
| denaro per Emilio, non ebbe pazienza: « Mi avete rovinato, e 
ora non mi volete dare niente? » 
Giovanna prometteva il saldo sollecito di tutto: non ap- 
| pena il socio dell’Africa avesse fatto i conti, liquidando a lei 
la parte che le sarebbe spettata. | 
Ma il socio dell’Africa taceva, ostinatamente taceva. Che Ê 
voleva significare quel suo silenzio? Giovanna si rivolse ai 
| vari cognati del paese per ottenere protezione, ma, finita la 
solidarietà dei primi giorni di lutto, non ebbe che vaghe pro- y 
messe di aiuto. Nessuno che fosse disposto a recarsi nell’Afri- 
ca a curare i suoi interessi. Inutile, d’altra parte, rivolgersi al 
fratello lontano, che dal giorno del tradimento di lei al vec- 
chio marito, non aveva voluto piü vederla. Inoltre Giovanna 


A oe 


intendeva resistere ancora, non confessare ai suoi parenti di 
Marino lo stato in cui il povero Emilio l’aveva lasciata. Solo 
Gabriele, il giovane nipote inesperto, rimaneva, disposto ad 
andare in Africa a vedere cosa fosse successo. Ma con quali 

soldi? Già erano arrivate le prime tasse di successione, già 
erano comparsi i primi ufficiali giudiziari a sequestrare quel- 
lo che c’era in conto dei pagamenti da fare. 

Giovanna organizzò, d’accordo con la serva Carmela, il 
sistema più adatto per nascondere le suppellettili di casa, sog- 
gette a sequestro. I vicini le furono di aiuto. Incominciò così 
per Giovanna quel periodo in cui i buoni rapporti coi vicini 
servirono a renderle la vita più tollerabile. E nello stesso tem- 
po si adoperò, lottando con gli uffici delle finanze, ad ottenere 
lo sgravio, almeno parziale, delle tasse da pagare. I creditori 
insistevano per il rimborso del denaro prestato, ed ella in 
parte li soddisfece col denaro ricavato dalla vendita del giar- 
dino e dei diritti sul frantoio. Rifiutò di vendere la casa, 
per non sapere poi dove andare, e perché si proponeva di sfrut- 
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tarla in qualche modo, e tutte le sue lotte future non furono. 
rivolte ad altro che a svincolare la casa dalle ipoteche, per 
assicurarla perpetuamente alla sua vita. 

In tali condizioni raggranellò i soldi necessari al viag- 
gio di Gabriele e un giorno lo fece partire. Anche Gabriele 


sperava di rifarsi dalle sue angustie, per essere rimasto senza. 


protezione dello zio e senza posto, con il ricavato della liqui- 
dazione dell’azienda che Emilio aveva in comune con il socio. 
Il viaggio fu dunque iniziato sotto il segno della speranza. 

E invece il socio dimostrò che nessun impegno aveva con 
il defunto Emilio: i macchinari, il capitale liquido, i crediti, 
tutto, secondo il socio, era suo: ed Emilio non guadagnava 
altro che il ricavato della sua attività giornaliera, del resto 


inutile, come era provato dal fatto che egli non aveva bisogno — 


per nulla dell’opera di Gabriele, in sostituzione di quella 
cessata dello zio. 

Alle insistenze di Gabriele non aveva mancato di denun- 
ziarlo per mancato lavoro, dopo averlo cacciato di casa: di 
modo che Gabriele aveva resistito per un pezzo, e dopo, ac- 
compagnato col foglio di viaggio della questura, era rientrato 
al paese, dove a Giovanna, che ansiosamente aspettava, non 
aveva potuto mostrare nemmeno un ricordo personale del de- 
funto marito. L’orologio, il portafogli, le fotografie, il cappello 
di panama, tutto era andato perduto. 


XII 


In quelle condizioni disperate, Giovanna si decise e, ac- 
compagnata da Marcellina, partì per Roma e Marino, dove 
vivevano i suoi, nella speranza di ottenere qualcosa dell’ere- 
dità dei genitori, morti fin da quando viveva il primo marito. 
Allora non si era pensato affatto di darle la porzione che le 
spettava, tanto irrilevante appariva la piccolezza del patri- 
monio ereditario, e tanto le sue condizioni di ricca signora si 
sarebbero burlate di quell’accrescimento superfluo. Si tratta- 
va di pochi attrezzi agricoli, del vecchio biroccio, col quale 


il padre Paveva accompagnata a Roma, prima di quel fatale | 
viaggio sul tram, di un piccolo orto anche, che la madre, la 
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buona sora Valeria, coltivava piantina per piantina, con le 
sue rustiche mani, Piccolezze erano quelle cose, ma la fantasia 
dei poveri faceva molto per ingrandirle, e ad esse Giovanna 
si attaccava come a un punto fermo nel precipitare angoscio- 
so dei giorni. 

Ebbe, infatti, molti donativi, in specie di biancheria per 
il corredo di Marcellina, rimasta sfornita di tutto, ebbe i viag- 
gi pagati dal fratello Ubaldo, ch’era quello che si era meglio 
sistemato, e poi Giovanna ritornò a casa sua, più sollevata 
nello spirito che mai fosse stata dopo la disgrazia di Emilio. 
Marcellina ritornò con lei, unita nella stessa sorte dall’impos- 
sibilità di restare coi suoi genitori carichi di figliuoli, e pre- 
sto tutto fu come prima, nel susseguirsi dei giorni dolorosi. 

Il vivere, sì, era tanto difficile, altri pagamenti erano da 
fare, il nipote Gabriele non trovava lavoro. Giovanna non si 
avvilì, ricordò la sua origine di contadina, le asprezze conti- 
nue di coloro che sempre sono stati poveri. Col poco denaro 
che aveva, comprò buone capre lattifere e le affidò alla serva 
Carmela per il pascolo. Questa volentieri associò la sua sorte 
a quella della padrona, per un buon pasto caldo e il letto si- 
curo: sul latte venduto, dividevano a metà. Conigli e galline 
furono allevati, l’orto servì pure a qualcosa, oltre che ai fur- 
tivi incontri di Marcellina. Le due stanze di sopra furono 
affittate, tutta la famiglia si ritirò in quelle di sotto, donde 
Marcellina scappava volentieri nell’orto con la scusa delle 
bestie alle quali accudire; e la zia, immobile nel suo grasso 
d’inferma, la spiava invano con lo sguardo che più non sor- 
rideva. 

Altri guadagni si fecero in altri modi, con il piccolo com- 
mercio campagnuolo, l’acquisto e la vendita deile utive e del. 
l’olio, l’allevamento del baco da seta, l’affitto di qualche letto 
ai villeggianti poveri nella stagione dei bagni. La signora Gio- 
vanna aveva conservato, con mille sotterfugi tesi agli ufficiali 
giudiziari, in visita di pegnoramento, vari oggetti di comodo, 
la caldaia per il bucato, la macchina per la pasta, il forno di 
campagna, e tali oggetti diventarono per lei fonte di vantaggi 
nel prestito che faceva di essi alla povera gente che glieli chie- 
deva. Nell’orto pure vi era il lavatoio con il pozzo, buono 
quando l’acqua della conduttura mancava, e attorno ad esso 
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madre vedova, e non fu più di peso per la zia. Marcellina. 
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molte ragazze venivano ogni giorno a lavare i panni. S’intrat- 
tenevano poi con la signora Giovanna, gentile e amorosa con 


lina, che tanto l’aveva fatta soffrire. Al contatto di quella 
sana e fresca gioventü, la signora si sentiva risollevare: 
pane diventava più saporito, la minestra più confortevole. — 
Alla sera, quando rientrava la serva Carmela dai campi, ella 
l’accoglieva come una sorella che tornasse da lontano. 

Di modo che era stato possibile vivere sia pure con molti 
stenti, e salvare la casa. I debiti furono poco per volta tutti 
pagati, eccetto che una parte di quelli fatti con il compare 
del Gelso. Egli morì, e gli eredi finirono per non chiedere ti 
più il rimborso. Anche Gabriele trovò un principio di siste- 
mazione con un piccolo impiego: si ritirò allora in casa della N 
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pure pareva avviata sulla strada buona, con uno che la vo 
leva sposare. 


XIII 


La guerra del *40 sconvolse Pordine di quella vita mo- 
dellata secondo un piano di piccolezza. A un certo punto non 
fu più possibile restare nel paese, le Autorità, spaventate dai — 
bombardamenti crescenti, imposero lo sfollamento. Giovanna 
dovette chiudere la sua casa e rifugiarsi in campagna, al se 
guito dei parenti e degli amici. Più volte anche lei scappò | 
nella notte oscura di qua e di là, nel timore di essere raggiun- 
ta dalle raffiche di mitraglia che i nemici spargevano a ca- 
saccio sui campi per terrorizzare. In una di quelle fughe, - 
dove sempre restava indietro ai suoi stessi familiari che non 
l’aspettavano, cadde malamente e si ruppe un braccio. Sco- 
raggiata della sua lentezza, non si mosse piü dalla capanna, 
dove viveva con i due nipoti e con la cognata vedova. Carmela _ 
non aveva resistito a quei disagi e l’aveva lasciata per un rie 
covero piü confortevole presso i suoi parenti. Le capre furono | 
vendute, così i polli e i conigli: dove portarli, nelle campagne. | 
che erano di altri? E alla casa del paese, chi andava in quelled | 
condizioni? Finito il piccolo commercio, a Giovanna non restò | 
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che il mensile della casa. L’inquilino non Vaveva lasciata, nella 
speranza di poterla un giorno comprare a un buon prezzo. An- 
ticipava percid le mensilita, con il segreto proposito di ingros- 
sare il credito a tal punto da indurre Giovanna alla vendita, 
non avendo altro mezzo di pagarlo. Giovanna vedeva i suoi ri- 
Sparmi consumarsi sempre più col passare dei giorni, mentre 
l’aiuto di Gabriele, che aveva bisogno per conto suo, si dira- 
dava, e quello degli altri parenti scompariva. Solo Marcellina 
nella sua incoscienza aveva trovato l’epoca d’oro per i suoi 
svaghi. Al sicuro da ogni preoccupazione per l’avvenire, col- 
tivava il fidanzato di notte, con uno zelo che ingelosiva Ga- 
briele. Ma aveva torto, Gabriele, Marcellina glielo diceva che 
tutto era fatto al solo scopo del matrimonio da conseguire. 


Eppure anche quel tempo disastroso cessò. La guerra finì 
e Giovanna ritornò nella sua casa. Fortunatamente i ladri ave- 
vano avuto pietà di quel poco che c’era dentro, o non ci ave- 
vano pensato, e Giovanna poté illudersi un momento che tutto 
sarebbe ritornato come prima. 


Invece tutto fu paurosamente diverso, nessuna delle con- 
dizioni di prima si verificò. Carmela non ritornò più dalla sua 
padrona, il piccolo commercio scomparve per mancanza di ca- 
pitali, l'allevamento degli animali si ridusse a qualche gallina 
o a qualche coniglio. Come fare per superare le avversità dei 
giorni venturi? 

Marcellina risolse ogni cosa, sposando quello straordina- 
rio fidanzato. Ebbe una sua casa, ebbe il primo figlio. Che 
importava se il marito spesso era disoccupato e se nel furore 
del vino la batteva? Marcellina non poteva vantarsi con tutti 
ugualmente, quando lo tradiva, che ormai anche lei aveva un 
marito, come le compagne da anni sposate? 

Anche Gabriele ebbe una sua sistemazione, con la ripresa 
di quel piccolo impiego, interrotto con la guerra. Ritornò in 
casa della madre e pensò a lei. 

E Giovanna? Come rimase Giovanna in quella casa deso- 
lata, dove solo l’inquilino del piano di sopra si affacciava ogni 
tanto per chiederle se avesse bisogno di altri anticipi da scon- 
tare sul mensile della casa? Che faceva durante lo svolgersi 
lento delle ore, immobile nella sedia, dietro l’angolo delia por- 
ta? La gente passava, e non vedeva il suo pianto. 
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XIV 


Un giorno Giovanna faceva la siesta su una panca nella 
stanza da lavoro, con il grosso gatto nero posato sul grembo 
(i cani di Emilio erano morti, la piccola Fifi, alla quale lei 
dava l’uovo sbattuto, uccisa sotto l’automobile), quando il po- 
stino bussó per consegnarle una lettera. Giovanna sussultö, co- 
me se una voce amica fosse venuta da lontano a ricordarle 
una promessa. Guardò la scrittura e non credette di riconoscer- 
la; ma già la sua fantasia si era mossa dietro le ombre del 
tempo che fu. 

Apri la lettera e vide che era l’amica di Roma che le seri: 
veva, la moglie del capitano, colei che l’aveva favorita nei suoi 
amori con Emilio. Oh, come le serbava gratitudine per quel 
poco di buono che aveva avuto dalla vita, come volentieri l’a: 
vrebbe rivista, dopo tanti anni! 1 

Ora l’amica le scriveva per annunziarle che desiderava | 
mandare le sue due figliuole in vacanza da lei. Erano un po? 
deperite, si sa come la grande città sciupa di questi tempi, en 
per questo aveva pensato che un po’ d’aria di campagna avreb- 
be fatto loro tanto bene. Sapeva della morte di Emilio e rim- 
piangeva la perdita, ma non dubitava che l’avesse lasciata al 
sicuro dalle strettezze, come era avvenuto col primo marito: 
non come lei che non sapeva come tirare avanti, i viveri cari, 
le esigenze che c’erano, le due figliuole purtroppo ancora in 
casa... Per tutte queste ragioni l’amica si dimostrava sicura | 
che Giovanna non avrebbe loro negata un po’ di ospitalità, 
almeno fin che non si fossero rimesse un po’ con la salute... 

Giovanna rispose, e fu come se non all’amica lontana aves- 
se scritto, ma al suo Emilio che doveva venire; l’onda dei ri- 
cordi la sommerse: avrebbe voluto accennare alle sue tristi 
condizioni, ma si dimenticò, e disse soltanto che aveva tanto 
bisogno di compagnia nella sua solitudine. 

Di modo che, da lì a non molto, comparvero nel paese le 
due figliuole, tutt’altro che sciupate, come aveva creduto Gio- 
vanna, ma belle ed esuberanti, come appunto era stata la loro 
madre. S’installarono nella migliore camera del pianterreno, 
nei letti che erano stati di Marcellina e di Gabriele, e non 
parvero accorgersi per niente della povertà che da tutte le 
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¡parti faceva capolino in quella casa. A loro pareva che le stret- 
tezze fossero connaturali ai paesi e non tali da arrecare mai 
‘dolore, purché si mangiasse e si bevesse, come accadeva nel 
caso loro: in cui Giovanna s'indebitava sempre piú coll’inqui- 
¡lino di sopra, per rendere loro l’onore dovuto. 

i Due mesi stettero le belle figliuole in casa di Giovanna: 
e bastava che si facessero raccontare da lei la bella vita di un 
‘tempo, quando andava a spasso con l’amica, e nessun ritrovo o 
festa era messo da parte, ed Emilio sempre compariva con il 
‘suo passo audace e le prodezze della sua vita avventurosa, per- 
ché Giovanna dimenticasse il tempo presente, le angustie del 
giorno, il bisogno pressante del domani. 

Alfine le ragazze, che non avevano trovato né in Gabriele, 
né negli altri giovani, conosciuti alla spiaggia, l’uomo del loro 
cuore, partirono in una nuvola di profumo e di promesse. Gio- 
vanna non ne rimpianse la perdita. Finita l’illusione, a lei non 
restava che fare i conti col suo bilancio dissestato. 


XV 


I debiti superavano le cinquantamila lire col solo inqui- 
lino del piano di sopra, mentre le entrate rimanevano quelle 
che erano: non bastavano cioè nemmeno per il pane quotidia- 
no. Giovanna mangiava poco, ora, di sera quasi sempre non 
prendeva nulla, dopo le prescrizioni del medico, ma il suo 
mal di cuore non comportava cibi grossolani o mal cucinati: 
aveva bisogno di cose sostanziose, ma buone, e che costavano. 
Ma ammesso che si potesse accontentare di pasta e fagiuo- 
li, o della trippa e del baccalà, nei giorni di festa, non avreb- 
be avuto bisogno di null’altro per vivere? Di nessuna medici- 
na per il cuore, di nessuna tazza di caffè? E quel grembiule 
logoro non se lo doveva più rinnovare? 

C’erano poi i debiti. Quelli col defunto compare del Gel. 
so erano stati dimenticati, è vero, per la trascuranza degli ere- 
di; ma quelli fatti con l’inquilino, non le gravavano sulle 
spalle più del grasso che opprimeva il suo cuore? Lo vedeva 
ogni giorno, quel suo inquilino cerimonioso, come la guardava, 
come malignamente domandava della sua salute, temendo che 
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ella potesse morire prima di avergli venduta la casa per qua be 
tro soldi. È 

Che doveva fare in tali condizioni? Sentiva che le forze 
le venivano meno, sentiva che aveva bisogno di assiste 
Prima aveva avuto tante persone attorno a sé, ora non avevat 
nessuno. Marcellina era perduta dietro il marito, e del resto 
era in procinto di partire con lui per Marino, dove i parenti i 
gli avrebbero trovato un lavoro migliore. Carmela, la serva, 
aveva trovato una sistemazione altrove: soverchio, se Y 
ogni tanto a lavarle la biancheria. Le ragazze amiche s'eran 
disperse, quali sposate, quali mutate dopo la guerra dietro ins 
teressi diversi. Gabriele, sempre senza un soldo per via del vizio ñ 
del gioco, che aveva ereditato da Emilio, aveva da badare a 
sua madre. Chi altri restava? Il cognato Natale, che da qual... 
che tempo aveva cominciato ad avvicinarsi a lei, non si sa. 
bene con quale fine? Giovanna non sapeva come regolarsi, 

Tuttavia si decise per Gabriele, e gli promise la vecchia . 
casa in ereditä, in cambio dell’assistenza e del pagamento del 
debito all’inquilino. Gabriele promise di si. Da quel giorno 
egli stesso le portava un piatto di minestra calda al giorno. 

Contemporaneamente il cognato Natale, come se avesse. 
sentito l’odore di qualche cosa che lo avesse attirato, compari» 
va di tanto in tanto a salutare Giovanna. Questa gli confidò 
le sue angustie: e Natale, senza parere, ne diventò il cons" 
gliere. Secondo lui, il nipote Gabriele non la trattava bene. 

Intanto Gabriele trascurava il pagamento del debito ak 
l’inquilino del piano di sopra. L’inquilino aveva cominciato 
a diventare arrogante; sua moglie investì una volta Giovanna 
con rampogne sull’inganno che le aveva compiuto. Non era 
vero forse che Giovanna si era fatta prestare i soldi con la se 
greta promessa di vendere loro la casa? La casa non veniva 
venduta, e il debito non era pagato! 

Intervenne allora il cognato Natale con i suoi consigli: | 
perché non vendere dr la casa, non all’inquilino, ma ad 
altri? Al migliore offerente, s'intende. Gabriele non si sareb- 
be dovuto offendere, se non intendeva pagare, come aveva. 
promesso, il debito della zia. È 

Interrogato, si rifiutò della proposta, e si offese. Anche 
lui trovava un inganno nella promessa di eredità della zia. 
Quel piatto caldo che le portava ogni giorno era scroccato; e 
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se egli aveva mangiato tanti anni in casa di lei, lo aveva ben 
dagato col suo lavoro! 

E ox a . on . . 
| « Quand’é cosi, non portarmi piü nessuna elemosina! » ri- 
pose Giovanna. 


Il nipote la prese in parola; e ormai che lo scopo degli 
meontri furtivi in casa della zia con Marcellina era finito con 
la partenza di lei per Marino, piü non si accorse, nemmeno 
passando, di quella porta socchiusa, che il tempo aveva con- 
sunto, più non si ricordö di chi, dietro di essa, nei giorni fe- 
lici, quando ancora era giovane e sana, l’aveva accolto e pro- 
‘etto. 


XVI 


| Fu facile quindi per il cognato Natale introdursi in casa 
li Giovanna e offrire quella protezione che il nipote aveva 
rifiutato. Egli avrebbe pensato ai bisogni di Giovanna, egli si 
arebbe interessato di tutto: che la cognata gli accordasse sol- 
tanto la fiducia che egli si meritava. 

Giovanna sapeva bene cosa pensare di lui, ricordava an- 
sora quello che gli aveva detto il povero Emilio, quando ave- 
ya bisogno di aiuto per evitare il fallimento e quello lo aveva 
preso in giro, portandolo per le lunghe. Ma ora, al punto in 
sui era arrivata, malata e dimenticata da tutti, povera e sul 
punto di affogare, che cosa aspettarsi di buono più dalla vita? 
Se un malvagio, per fini suoi, voleva darle un po’ di sollievo, 
perché non accettarlo? E poi, chi sa, forse il cognato Natale, 
Der fare dispetto al nipote, poteva ben mostrarsi generoso con 
et. 

In ogni modo, il cognato Natale, d’accordo con la fami- 
lia, le offrì un po’ di ospitalità nell’alberghetto di montagna 
love soleva passare le vacanze estive. Il caldo di agosto la este- 
Juava; e Giovanna fu contenta di accettare. In montagna tra- 
corse quindici giorni, bene accolta e divertita. Le fecero co- 
1oscere meglio la nipote di lui, Olinda. Era fidanzata, e il 
idanzato stava per lasciarla, scoraggiato dalla mancanza di 
ına casa di abitazione. Olinda aveva denari, ma non molti: 
‘orse non sarebbero bastati a comprare nessuna casa. Il desti- 
10 sembrava segnato, e Olinda, ch’era una buona ragazza, non 
ıascondeva le lagrime. Giovanna era commossa. 
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al paese, nella sua casa priva di tutto. L’inquilino Vaceolalh 
male non rispondendo al suo saluto. Nel cortile, i polli elfi 
conigli affidati alle cure della serva di Natale erano mal ri». 
dotti. Giovanna sentì il peso della sua solitudine, il gravamer 
del corpo che non rispondeva più alla perdurante sua volontàÈ 
di lavoro. Quel poco che aveva da mangiare le restava nellos 
stomaco, era troppo cattivo, e il caido la soffocava. « Dovrei: 
morire » si disse, forse per la prima volta in vita sua. if 


Così che quando il cognato Natale, ritornato in paese aps: 
positamente per questo, le fece la proposta di vendere ad Olin 
da quella casa, che non le serviva più a nulla, in cambio del. 
l’assistenza e del pagamento del debito all'inquilino, ella noi i 


fece na non difese i suoi interessi, scivolo piano pia ai 


testimonianza di una carta privata, l’assistenza dichiarata s 

lo a parole, Pusufrutto di una camera nella stessa casa deri- 
vato solo dalla equivoca generosità del cognato Natale? Po-- 
chi erano i soldi ottenuti da Giovanna in quella vendita: ma ¢ 
non erano molti per il tempo che avrebbe dovuto vivere? Nel: 
la corsa tra il denaro che si consumava e la vita che si spe 


gneva, non sarebbe prima arrivata la fine di questa? E non 
era bene che fosse così, per morire almeno in pace? O quella; 
fretta di morte arrecava altro e irreparabile dolore? Altri sols 
di dove si sarebbero trovati? Chi l’avrebbe assistita? Oh gio- 
ventù trascorsa, oh tempi lontani di vita felice! 


4 


v 


Forse le sue sorelle, il fratello, la nipote Marcellina, quell 
la sciagurata ch’ella aveva cresciuta e che non poteva avere: 
dimenticato quello che aveva fatto per lei, le cure prestate, ill 
dolore sofferto, forse quelle persone del suo stesso sangue 
avrebbero avuto pietà di lei. A loro conveniva chiedere aiuto. . 
E avendo visto di che cosa era stato capace Natale, pur die» 
tro Vapparenza di una formale promessa, non aspettò di es. 
sere calpestata da lui. Scrisse a Marcellina del suo arrivo e uni 
giorno, senza salutare nessuno, lasciò il paese che non l'aveva 
voluta tenere, partì per quello dove era nata, dove era stata 
giovane e forte, dove doveva morire. | 
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Nessuno seppe piú nulla di lei in paese per molto tempo. 
l cognato Natale non mostrò mai di esserne informato. Piut- 
osto, interrogato, affettava un certo disappunto come di uo- 
no ingannato. Aveva indotto la nipote a spendere una gran- 
le somma per una casa decrepita, e lo scopo non era stato rag- 
ziunto, essendo il fidanzato scappato ugualmente. « Quella? » 
— diceva per Giovanna, come se a lei facesse colpa dell’errore 
m cui era caduto. « Se fu causa della morte del povero Emilio, 
che, se non fosse stato per lei, egli non sarebbe andato in 
Africa a farsi massacrare dai selvaggi!... » 

_ I parenti del marito di Marcellina nemmeno seppero nul- 
la, non avendo egli l’abitudine di scrivere, e non essendo an- 
dato nessuno di loro a trovarlo, Marcellina non era tipo da 
mantenere rapporti affettuosi con nessuno: ormai con Ga- 
briele tutto era finito. E la signora Giovanna stessa non pa- 
reva che, andando via, avesse voluto farsi ricordare da al. 
cuno: nemmeno da Carmela, alla quale era tanto affezionata. 
| Perché tutto questo? Carmela trovava la spiegazione: « Sa- 
rà morta, a quest’ora, non avrà retto allo strapazzo del viaggio, 
si sarà confusa nel mondo nuovo che avrà incontrato. Pove- 
retta! Se fin da quand’era qui non riusciva a muoversi!... » 

Poi, dopo qualche anno, il cognato Natale disse: « Noi 
non abbiamo saputo mai nulla. Ma vedete che a quest’ora sa- 
rà morta... ». E tutti la davano già per morta. 

Ma come fosse morta nessuno sapeva; e alfine la verità 
si poté intravedere da quello che dissero i parenti del marito 
di Marcellina. La signora Giovanna era arrivata a Marino, più 
morta che viva. I parenti l’accolsero subito bene. Ma ella non 
stette né coi parenti né con Marcellina. I malati non li vuole 
nessuno. Dove andò? Le trovarono una casa a pianterreno, di 
un solo vano, con un letto e qualche mobile. C’era pure la cu- 
cina; ma ella ne fece poco uso. Si mise subito a letto, donde si 
alzava raramente. Non aveva più forze, doveva essere rivolta- 
ta. Marcellina le portava il pranzo, ma più spesso glielo man- 
dava e durante la giornata non la vedeva. Vicini che s’interes- 
sassero di lei non c'erano; ma ella non aveva l’abitudine di 
lamentarsi. Il suo lamento era molto fioco e non lo sentiva 
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nessuno. Si preoccupava che il cognato Natale manten 
Vimpegno di pagare il resto del prezzo della casa. Diceva 
voleva vivere finché l’intera somma non fosse saldata. Il co 
to Natale resisteva alle lettere pressanti che gli mandava M 


- cellina, ma poi cedeva e pagava. Finché si annoiò di que 
che a lui pareva petulanza molesta, e non rispose più. Inte 
he venne il marito di Marcellina e in una lettera lo minacciò e 


sarebbe partito per il paese e gli avrebbe tirato il collo. Il 
gnato Natale si scusò che non mandava i soldi per non fa 
‘glieli spendere senza necessità: nelle sue mani erano più sicu: 
1% ri. Col tempo avrebbe mandato il resto. li 
E Cercava il cognato Natale di spingere con il suo desiderio: 
la fuga del tempo che non gli pareva sufficientemente veloce: 
| a consumare la vita di Giovanna. Quanti anni durd? Circa due: 
fay anni: tanto che le sue carni diventarono una piaga sanguinan* 
aa te per il lungo decubito. Forse un po’ più di compagnia avreb 
be desiderato, lei che era tanto affabile con la gente: mag 
per farsi rivoltare ogni tanto. Questo si. Ma il resto, per nu 
le manco: stette anzi meglio che negli ultimi anni di sua 

Re; al paese, quando aveva fame e non sapeva che cosa cucinare 
Ora invece ebbe tutto quello che volle, e se mori, cid accadde | 
perché la sua ora era venuta. Marcellina andò una mattina ai 
trovarla, aveva la chiave per entrare, e la vide fredda nel let, 
ag to. Era morta in silenzio nella notte. Le fecero i funerali, s’in-- 
7008 tende, come per chiunque altro, e dopo le trovarono un po 
al cimitero per l’eterno oblio. 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE 


ANDRE MIGUEL (1920, Ransart, Hainaut, Belge). Oeuvres: Orphée 
21 les Argonautes (1949, le Capricorn), Pays noir (1949, Marches Latines), 
Tournesol, avec lithos de Varga, chez l’artiste 1951, Infus Amour (1952, 
Marches Latines), Onoo (1954, Editions 16). 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


DAPHNE ATHAS (1923, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A.) was 
>ducated at Chapel Hill and at the Harvard School of Education. Between 
the appearance of her first novel Weather of the Heart (1947) and her 
second The Fourth World (1956) Miss Athas worked at a number of odd 
jobs, including counting seeds, typing income tax figures, teaching al- 
sebra, etc. She hitchhiked to Mexico in 1950, and worked for the U.S. 
Air Force in England from 1952 until 1956. She is co-author (with 
Marian Gurney Campbell) of a play Sit en the Ground to be performed 
in New York next season. 


HENRY BREWSTER (1909, Rome, Italy) read philosophy for a year 
at the University of Munich, after studied at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
After a short spell as correspondent in Austria, he lived in London, 
spending summers travelling in Europe, Middle East, and sailing in the 
Greek Islands. After spending the war years in Intelligence service in 
Mast Africa, he worked in Allied Military Government in Germany, and 
at the British Embassy in Rome. He lives in Florence, where he is 
writing a book dealing with Corfu. 


CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE (1926, Geneva, Switzerland, British 
nationality). Was schooled in her native city, in Brussels, Folkestone; 
pent a spell in Air Force Intelligence, read English at Oxford (1946-49), 
hen Ph. D. in Mediaeval French at London University. She has pub- 
ished a long poem Gold (Hand and Flower Press, 1955) and is now 
ngaged on a commissioned book of criticism. Is married to the Polish 
iovelist Jerzy Pietrkiewiez and has travelled through most of Western 
jurope. Her poem in this number she describes as «a sequence based 
in the Mass up to the Credo — ‘after which the catechumens had to 


eave’ ». 
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ISAK DINESEN (Baroness Blixen, 18 - -, Rungsted, Denmark 
educated in England and France, travelled extensively. She went 
young bride to live on a coffee plantation in Kenya, remaining in A 
for thirty years. Upon her return to Denmark she wrote (in Eng 
Seven Gothic Tales (1934), the autobiographical Out of Africa (1937) an 
Winter's Tales, the mss. of the last being smuggled out of Europe h 
diplomatic pouch during the last war. Her works written in Danish 
include several tales, a book of sketches called Daguerreotypes, and 
Bonfire, a speech. She is presently completing a novel Albondocani, made | 
up of some 200 connected tales. 


ROBERT DUNCAN (1919, Oakland, California, USA) studied Ci 
vilization of the Middle Ages at the University of California. Publis 
works include Heavenly City, Earthly City (1947), Medieval Scenes (1949); | 
Poems (1948-49); Song of the Borderguard (1952); Fragments of a Disor. + 
dered Devotion (1952), Faust Foutu (1954); Caesar’s Gate (1955) and a 
projected volume of Letters. 


FLORENCE GOULD (1906, Salem, Oregon, U.S.A.) attended the 
University of Oregon. She traveled in Europe in the 1930’s, and n 
has returned for a year in Paris. Since 1949 she has been in the Engl 
Department at the University of Washington. Her short stories have 
appeared The Sewanee Review, The Western Review, and others. 


MURREY HARGROVE (1929, Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A.) was } 
schooled in Russellville, Kentucky and at George Peabody College for * 
Teachers at Nashville. After service in the U.S. Air Force he continued 
his studies at Columbia in New York. His poems included here are 
his first appearance in print. Recently the Poets’ Theatre at Cambridge, 
Mass., presented his first play in verse, The Martyrdom of Roy Wilson. | 


BERNARD KOPS (1926, London, England) has lived in Tangier * 
and Marseilles, travelled in Spain, France, North Africa and England 
His first play, The Hamlet of Stepney Green, will be performed in Lon- + 
don by the Theatre Workshop; is later to be presented in New York : 
and in Europe. i: 


MARION LA BIGOTERIE (1911, Bath, England) went to school ix 
India, later was self-educaied. Visited Canada, France and the Un 
States. She has published a picture-book for children, and presentl; 
works at drawing magazine strip cartoons for children. The Rice-God 
is her first published short story. 


WILLIAM COOPER MAKINS (1911, Glasgow, Scotland. Died 1956). 
At the time of his death, this writer, who had been living and workir 
in Rome, left a handful of stories, essays and plays. Marietta’s Mar 
uscript is his first published short story. 


JOSEPH MCLEOD (1903, Middlesex, England). Studied at Rugby 
and Balliol college, Oxford. He has published verse under his own nan 
as well as four volumes under the pseudonym of Adam Drinan. B 
written several volumes of theatre history, and as director of the 
tival Theatre at Cambridge produced W.H. Auden's first play. 
written a number of plays (including Leap in September, Arts Counci 
Prize, 1952) and composed songs and incidental music for many of them. | 
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iv FREDERICK MORGAN (1922, New York City, U.S.A.) was educat- 
d at Princeton and has travelled in England, France, America and the 
ahamas Islands. He has been Editor of The Hudson Review since its 
founding in 1947, and Editorial Director since 1955. His poetry, review 
and critical articles have appeared in that review and many others. 

| 


ROBERT PACK (1929, New York City, N.Y., USA) attended Dart- 
mouth and Columbia, was poetry editor of Discovery Magazine, and 
teacher at The New School. His first volume of verse The Irony of Joy, 
appeared in 1955, a second is in preparation. At present he is spending 
a year in Italy. 

E ROBERT PENN WARREN (1905, Guthrie, Kentucky, U.S.A.) at- 
tended Vanderbilt, California and Yale before going as Rhodes Scholar 


to Oxford. He was one of the founders of the Southern Review and a - 


member of the « Fugitive » group of poets. Winner of a long list of 
prizes for both prose and poetry, he has recently retired from a long 
career as teacher of literature at Southwestern University, Vanderbilt, 
Louisiana State, Minnesota, and Yale. His most recent works are a 
narrative poem, Brother To Dragons, au essay, Segregation, and Band 
of Angels, a novel. 


JOHN NOVA PHILLIPS (1926, New York City, U.S.A.) was school- 
ed at Columbia, Duke and elsewhere before beginning a teaching career 
at Avon Old Farms (the scene of Twaddle of Graciousness) and in France 
and Switzerland. In preparatory studies for a book on 18th Century 
chäteaux of the Vaud, Phillips recently discovered an unknown portrait 
of Louis XVII and other items of interest. 


ERIC RATCLIFFE (1918, Teddington, Middlesex, England) was 
educated at London University before entering war service in India. 
Now a research physicist with several published scientific papers, he is 
also the maker of a 256 removable square board for unorthodox chess, 
inventor of Four-Handed Kriegspiel, and author of many articles on 
chess. He is editor of a little magazine, Ore. 


ROGER SHATTUCK (1923, New York City, U.S.A.) worked in 
France for UNESCO after his war service; taught French at Harvard, 
now teaches at the University of Texas at Austin. From 1953 through 
1956 he was active in the Poets’ Theatre in Cambridge, Mass. He is editer 
and translator of Selected Writings of Guillaume Apollinaire. 


TERESA TANNER (1936, London, England) had «a shaky education 
owing to the war, going to various schools, from private to council. » 
After school she attended Camberwell Art School (where her twin sister 
is still enrolled) for two years. At present she lives at home with her 
mother, the composer Elizabeth Lutyens. The poems included here are 
her first published work. 


ALEXANDER TAYLOR (1931, Bangor, Maine, USA). Is the editor 
of the literary review Patterns. He works in the paper industry, « en- 
joying a part-time struggle to master chemistry, physics and mathematics ». 
Has published in the Scottish review The Poet. in American Weave, and 


others, 
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(1928, Edinburgh, 
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-GAEL TURNBULL : 
Cambridge and at the University of Pennsylvania. He lived and av 
widely in United States and Canada before beginning medical practice 
at Worcester, England. His poems have appeared in private pamphlets 
‘and little magazines. 


a 
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SIMON VINKENOOG (1928, Amsterdam, Holland) has published 
four books of poetry and a short novel; has edited a Dutch « litt 
magazine » and an anthology of modern poetry. At present he lives in 
Paris where he is completing a second novel. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE 


ILSE AICHINGER (geb. 1921, Wien, Österreich) studierte Medizin 
arbeitete im Lektorat des S. Fischer-Verlags und an der Volkshochschule 
Ulm bei Inge Scholl. Seit ihrer Verheiratung mit Günter Eich lebt sie 
in Lenggries, Bayern. Sie publizierte « Die grössere Hoffnung », Roman 
1948, « Der Gefesselte », Erzählungen, 1951 (S. Fischer Verlag) und erhiel 
für ihre Arbeiten mehrere Literaturpreise. 3 


HEINRICH BÖLL (geb. 1917, Köln, Deutschland) erlernte den Buch 
handel und wurde dann zum Militär einberufen. Nach dem Krieg erschi 
nen seine Erzählungen «Der Zug war pünktlich » (1949) und « Wandere 
kommst du nach Spa» (1950); die Romane « Wo warst du, Adam?» 
« Und sagte kein einziges Wort » und « Haus ohne Hüter » (Kiepenheue 
& Witsch) wurden ins Englische und Französische übersetzt. Er erhiel 
u. a. den Preis der « Gruppe 47 ». 


HANS W. COHN (geb. 1916, Deutschland), verliess Deutschland 
‘vor dem Krieg und wurde britischer Staatsbürger. Er lebt in London 
arbeitet als Buchhändler, Deutschlehrer und Verlagslektor. « Merkur » 
« Akzente » und « Neue Deutsche Hefte » brachten Gedichte zum Ab 
druck. 1951 veröffentlichte er einen Gedichtband in London. 


KLAUS DEMUS (geb. 1927, Wien, Österreich) schrieb eine Disser 
tation über den synthetischen Kubismus und arbeitet als wissenschaftli 
cher Hilfsassistent an der österr. Staatsgalerie. Zahlreiche Vorträge ii 
moderne Kunst. Gedichte erschienen in « Akzente » und im Lyrikbud 
«Transit » (Suhrkamp Verlag, 1956). 4 


HEIMITO VON DODERER (geb. 1896, Weidlingau bei Wien, Oster 
reich) studierte Geschichtswissenschaften, veröffentlichte 1923 einen Gi 
dichtband « Gassen und Landschaften » und wurde bekannt durch ei 
Roman «Ein Mord, den jeder begeht » (1938). 1931 begann er an ei 
umfangreichen Romanwerk, « Die Dämonen », zu arbeiten, dessen ers 
Teil « Die Strudlhofstiege » (1953) schon viel beachtet wurde. Doderer 
wird seither als bedeutender österreichischer Romancier neben Roth, 
Musil und Broch genannt. « Die Dämonen », sein Hauptwerk, erschien 
vor kurzem im Biederstein - Verlag, München. À 
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ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


> 


<a ANTONIO BAROLINI. Nato nel 1910, a Venezia; di Antonio Baro- 
ini € uscito nel n. XII di B.O. il frammento di un romanzo ancora 
inedito. Sposato a una giovane scriitrice americana, da qualche anno 
gli vive a Croton on Hudson, N. Y., U.S.A. Le poesie raccolte in 
questo volume della nostra rivista fanno parte di un libro di prossima 
pubblicazione. 

! 


BRIANNA CARAFA. Nata a Roma, dove vive, ha diviso l’infanzia 
> la prima adolescenza fra Roma e Napoli. Ha fatto studi di archi- 
lettura. Si è occupata a lungo di psicologia dell’infanzia. Dal ’53 al 
55 ha diretto la rivista d’avanguardia Montaggio. Questi due, sono i 
primi racconti che pubblica. 


GIOVANNI CAROCCI. Nato nel ?31, a Firenze, vive ora a Roma. 
Ha fatto studi di Scienze economiche e commerciali a Milano e a Roma. 
Opere: Pinuccio (1956), un romanzo breve uscito l’anno scorso sulla ri- 
vista Nuovi Argomenti. 


MARIO LA CAVA. Nato nel 1908 a Bovalino (Calabria), sulla costa 
jonica. Collaboratore di varie riviste letterarie, da Letteratura a Nuovi 
Argomenti, La Cava è da considerarsi, oggi, uno dei più fini e rigorosi 
narratori italiani. Nel 1950 ha vinto il premio letterario romano inti- 
olato al Re degli Amici. Opere principali: I Caratteri (Einaudi 1953); 
Colloqui con Antoniuzza (Sciascia 1954). Di prossima pubblicazione, 
oresso Einaudi: Colloqui con Antoniuzza e Le Memorie del maresciallo. 


PIER MARIA PASINETTI. Nato a Venezia, dove ha trascorso l’in- 
fanzia e la prima giovinezza, da padre veneziano, medico, e da madre, 
anche essa veneziana, della famiglia dei Ciardi, notissimi pittori. Ha 
sompiuto gli studi a Padova, a Oxford e in America. Ora insegna lette- 
ratura alla University of California, Los Angeles. Collaborazione: Kenyon 
Review, Sewanee Review, Southern Review, Saturdav Review, Yale 
Review, ecc. Opere: L’ira di Dio (Mondadori, 1942). Gli Eredi si svolge 
a Venezia, negli anni che precedono la seconda guerra mondiale. Pasi- 
netti sta ora scrivendo un secondo romanzo, ambientato nella Roma del 
lopoguerra, con personaggi in parte legati con quelli degli Eredi. 


BRUNELLO RONDI. Nato nel 1925, a Tirano (Sondrio), da famiglia 
di origine piemontese, vive a Roma. Oltre che di letteratura, si interes- 
sa di musica e di cinema. È stato aiuto-regista di Fellini e di Rossellini: 
eritico musicale di vari giornali. Opere pirneipali: Saggio su Bartok 
(1948); Il ritmo moderno (1949); La musica contemporanea (1952): Pro- 
spettive della musica moderna (1956): Neorealismo italiano (1956). 


PAOLO VOLPONI. Nato nel 1924, a Urbino, vi ha trascorso Pin- 
fanzia e l’adolescenza. Laureatosi in legge nel ’47, nel ’48 ha stampato 
l suo primo libro di poesie, Il ramarro, con prefazione di Carlo Bo. Pas- 
sato a Roma, nel ’50, e poi a Castel di Sangro, nel Molise, si è sempre 
pecupato di problemi connessi con l’organizzazione sociale. Dal 56, vive 
a Ivrea, impiegato presso la Olivetti. Opere: Il ramarro (1948); L’ant- 
ca moneta (Vallecchi 1955). Nel 1954 ha vinto ex aequo con P.P. Paso- 
lini il premio di poesia Carducci. 
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PE SALE AND SUBSCRIPTIONS x 
| Botteghe Oscure appears twice a year, in Spring and Autumn, at the 
_ following prices: à 


U.S.A. Great Britain France Italy y 7 


Single issue: $ 2.50 15/ 750 fr. 1500 lire 
Annual subser.: $ 4.50 28) 1200 fr. 2800 lire 


Subscriptions should be forwarded to the agents for the respectiv 
countries. a 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Uh 


Manuscripts should be sent to The Editor, via delle Botteghe Oscu- 4 
re 32, Roma. They will be returned only if accompanied by a self- | 
addressed envelope and requisite number of International Postal Reply. 


a pupe available in Post Offices in all countries of the Universal Post 
"è nion. i 


Mio Writers are requested to print name and address clearly on first p 
Of every manuscript, and to number the pages. It is strongly urged 
name or initials of the writer appear on each page of poetry manusc 
It would be of great assistance if each writer could append to his mar 
script a brief biographical notice, giving the date, place, and coun 
PR: of birth; along with briefest facts on his education, travels, and pub 
cations, 
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